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preface: 



Tlie SIX years whose history is treated in this part of 
my work, [this and the following volume of the American 
version] are the most important in the development of the 
" irrej)ressible conflict," between the north and the south. 
How fully warranted that expression of Seward was, be- 
comes more apparent than ever, during this period. The 
want of reason, the passions and the increasing demorali- 
zation of the professional politicians are, indeed, still 
found in alliance with the powers of fate, but at the same 
time, their impotence in the j)resence of the i)rogressive 
and sternly logical development of actual circumstances, 
becomes more and more apparent. Seldom has the What, 
that is the Essential in a process of development in the 
world's history and the life of a great civilized people, 
l)een so little influenced by what the holders of political 
power have done or left alone, as in this ciise. What they 
did and what they left undone, had a modifying efiect only 
on the How of the process, and even on that only in a 
surprisingly small degree, because the leading politicians 
themselves were a necessary prodiict of those actual cir- 

♦Owinc; to the size of the fourth installment of Dr. von Hoist's 
work in the orifrinal German (Com promise of 1^50 — Bnchauan's Klec- 
tion), we have found it necessary to divide it into two, in Knirlish, the 
first covering the period from the Comprcmiise of 1850 to the Kansas- 
Nehraska Bill inclusive, and the second tlie period from the Kansas- 
Kebraska Bill to the Election of Buchanan. This preface of the 
author is therefore intended both for the present volume and the fifth 
of the translation. 
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cumstanees. The more deeply one Ptndies the sources of 
the history of these six years, the more irresistihly does 
the recognition of this fact force itself upon the mind, 
until at last it becomes hard to understand how there can 
still be unprejudiced men, in both camps and among those 
who stood anywhere between them as spectators or fellow- 
actors, who see in it nothin*;^ but an emj>ty hypothesis. 

I believe that in this volume I have nuide a not entirely 
unimportant contribution to the proof of the allegation 
made above, a proof which it is my firm conviction will 
yet be furnished by the investigation of the history of 
slavery — I deliberately say slavery and not slaveiy ques- 
tion — in such a shape as to put it forever beyond the 
possibility of dispute. In my opinion, the volume could 
become such a contribution, only provided I dii^cussed this 
period with an exhaustiveness which, spite of my endeavors 
to treat only of that which is indispensable to the un- 
derstanding of the subject in hand, may weary many 
readers. This minute and critical entering into details 
was all the more necessary, since this period has, in many 
respects —especially as regards the " finality " question 
and Know-Nothingism — partly because of its unrelre^hing 
character and partly because of the tangled and intriv-ate 
nature of its history — been, in a special degree neglected 
not only by investigators, but even by party writers. It 
was, therefore, even more imperative than in the jirmious 
volumes, so for as S]»ace at all permitted, to prove my 
j)Osition from the original sources, verbatim. Otherwise, 
it would have been only too easy for the representatives of 
traditional j^arty views and the pretended impartial with 
their deep-rooted notions, to dispose of my work with a 
shrug of the shoulders and a few general apodictic asser- 
tions, and then, so to speak, pass to the order of the day. 
1 could not limit myself any further in this respect, if the 
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judgment criticism on both sides of the Atlantic has 
passed on the first three volumes of my work, was to hold 
good of this one also, namely, that other investigators 
will have to reckon with my labors. Those who come after 
me, however, will have this great advantage: they will 
be able to represent as established facts what will be looked 
upon as demonstrated here from the original sources, in 
as many lines as I have needed pages to furnish unim- 
peachable evidence of them. 

THE AUTHOR 
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DECEPTIVE TRIUMPH OP THE COMPROMISE POLICY. 

The American people have frequently, and with just 
pride, called attention to the fact, that death has repeat- 
edly and suddenly carried off the chosen chief of the 
repuhlic. at a highly critical moment, without producing 
the leaet dieturhance in the working of the gigantic polit- 
ical machinery of the cuuiitry. Without meeting the 
least resistance from any quarter, the vice-president has 
always stepped to the helm of state, and everything haa 
gone its accustomed way. although chance has had it, that, 
in every instance, there have heen great difl'erences in the 
opinions of the deceased president and his constitutional 
successor, on the dominant questions of the day. This 
has, naturally, led to conflicts within the party iii power, 
that is between tlie executive and congress; but these dif- 
ficulties have always been settled, in a constitutional way, 
precisely as if they had been fought out with the presi- 
dent elect himself. Those facts are a proof to what 
1 



extent the principle of imoonditional Bubtnission to the 
law has become part of the flesh and blood of the Amer- 
ican people, a proof all the more cogent, as sinee tlie 
retirement of Washington from the etage of politics, the 
preeidential elections have alwaje been — and, indeed, it 
could not have been otherwiee — the acme of party Gtrug- 
glee. The presidential electiong hare frequently caused 
anxious minds to inquire, whether the Btructure of the 
federal republic was strong enongh to stand the preeaiire 
of party passion, but the transition of the executive power 
from the president to the vice president never gave rise 
to such fears. 

The struggles about the compromise of 1850 might 
readily have taken another course, and one materially dif- 
ferent. They certainly would have been incomparably 
harder, if the contest on the slavery question had been 
further complicated by an immediately approaching pres- 
idential election. The period of calm which, so far as a 
presidential campaign was concerned, the people enjoyed 
and were to enjoy for some time, contributed, probably, 
more than anything else, to make the confident assurances 
of those who brought about the compromise, appear suf- 
ficiently justified, ill the near future, to allow the people, 
far and wide, to lull themselves into an ominous security, 
which grew greater from day to day. People had time to 
think; and the longer they tlioiight, tlic greater became 
the desire for peace on both sides. The compromise had 
not even endeavored to reconcile opposite views and inter- 
ests, to say nothing of its having eifectcd such a reconcili- 
ation; but the agitation of the two extreme camps hpuke 
powerlessly against the resolution of tho great majority, 
to act as if the diU'crence of principles had been set aside 
or settled. The .truth is, it was only the force of inertia 
which brought the exjiectfttionsof the extremes to naught. 
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Spite of momentary failure, the historj' of their agitation 
showed that the future belonged to them. The completer 
and more powerful the triumph of the compromise was, 
tile more plaintj it appeared that it had no secure foun- 
dation. 

The Union savers were not left long in doubt as to 
whether the denunciation of the compromise, on the part 
of the 8onthem hotspurs, had found a powerful enough 
echo in a large part of the southern states, to encourage 
the leaders to a strong and persistent revolt against that 
work of peace. On the 14th of November, 1S50, the 
Nashville convention had corae together again. The 
Dumlier of those who participated in it was not large 
enough to encourage it to act the challenger.* The report 
and tlie resolutions which were adopted on the 19tli of 
November, were, therefore, much more moderate than 
had been intended at tirst. True, the report directly 
declared the right of secession.' The resolutions, on the 
otlier hand, clothed the samfe claim in a less' repulsive 
form, saying that ,the slates were authorized, when they 
considered it best, to resume the power they had conferred 
on the federal government They, at the same time, laid 
stress on this, that only attachment to the Union had 
given rise to the convention, and that its sole object was 
the salvation of the Union. !But it was likewise declared 
that all the evils anticipated by the south had been real- 
ized by the compromise. Hence, the whole south was 

' Virginia had I, Georgia 11. Florida 4. Mississippi 8, Soutb Caro- 
lina lU, Tenneaaee 14 represenlalivea. I do not know the number of 
delegules Ttom AUbama. None of the other slave Blates were repre- 
tenled. 

* When the north by Us violuiionB. of ibe consiiiution endaDgers the 
peace und existence of the elare ataies, "we have a ri^ht, as stales, 
ihere being no common arbiter, to secede." N. T. Tribuao, Nov. 87, 
1S50; Cluskey, Political Test Hook, pp. 534, 535. 
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Tirgontly wanicd to abstain from taking any party action 
nr assuming any positive position in relation to the nom- 
ination of party candidates, until sitch time as its rights 
were entirely safe. On the other hand, it was recom- 
mended to hold a convention of its own, to restore its 
constitutional rights and to guard against all fulnre en- 
croachments; or, in case this shonld prove impossible, to 
take measures for its fiitur« safety and independence. The 
convention avoided making this proposition more precise, 
especially as to time and place. This was perfectly in 
harmony with the intimate union of will and conscious- 
ness of powerlessness wluc!) characterized its entire action. 
It was very clear that it represented only a small minority 
of the population of the southern states, and tliat the 
Tennessee delegation had acted in the sense of the miyor- 
ity, in the rejection of the resulutious. Spite of the 
uncertainty attendant in consequence hereof in the atti- 
tude of the convention, it conKdently calculated that the 
minority wonld, in no way, desist from the continuation 
of the struggle, i 

This expectation was well founded, as, at least in Sonth 
Carolina and Mississippi, the Fire Eaters were, in bitter 
earnest, bent npon a breach. Whether, and to what 
extent, the declarations of the daily press, in reference to 
this matter, were to be taltcn literally; or whetlier they 
were only intended to minister to the want of sensation 
and to serve the policy of intimidation, was a debatable 



■ Odp pniot or tha resolutions ilpserves litem] quotftiioD; "Re- 
solved, That every county, dislricl. parish, or other civil division or 
ench of the ns^niled states do hold a primary laeelins, and form a 
society or sHaocialion to adopt and elTeeluate any and nil lawful 
measures and lueuiia . . , ivlterehy all social, commercial, and 
political InterciiiirBe lictween llie soiidi and norlh shall b« wholly sus- 
pended HDtU the soiilh has ablaiiied its rights." 
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qneation.' But in the confidential correspondence of tLe 
governors of llie two states, the real views of a wide and 
nuraerons circle nnqiiestionabl^ found expression. 

A letter of Seabrook's, of the 20th of September, 1850, 
had asked Quitman for information concerning the inten- 
tions of Mississippi. The governor had, on that occa- 
sion, remarked that South Carolina had good reason to act 
with caution, but that if two or more states showed them- 
selves ready for resolute resistance, without regard to the 
possible consequences, these states might certainly count 
on the Palmetto state; and that he, the governor, would 
then immediately convoke the legislature, Quitman's 
answer of the 29th of September was written in the 
wished-for spirit entirely. The legislature of Mississippi 
bad been convoked already, for the eigliteenth of Novem- 
ber, and now the governor infurmed his colleague that he 
intended proposing the calling of a convention which 
should have power to sever the state from the Union, and 
to enter into new federal relations; he saw no salvation 
except in secession and would act accordingly.* Now too 
Seabrook gave expression to his views with the greatest 
frankness. He said that he was not ready to call a meet- 
ing of the legislature, because people were universally of 
tlie opinion that the great cause would be very much 
injured if South Carolina were to place herself at the 



1 A small colleclioD of these voices of the press is U> tie founrl \a 
the CoDgressional G1i>be, Ist Sess., 32Dd Coogr., Append., pp. 2H:i~3W. 
I shall give only one example: "Vfe are in fiLvor uf a dlBsolutloD of 
llie Union. Wbo. ob! who, shall deliver us from the contsminailag 
ioflaence of ibe putrid, loaihaoma masses of the north." The Fair- 
field (S. C) Hrrald. 

' " Having no hope of an effeoiuul remedy fnr exisring and prospec- 
tive evils bul in sepBriitioii from ilie norlliern siuies, my views of 
state acl.ioa will look to sccessioa." Claiborne, Life and CDrfeapond- 
ence of J. A. Qailman. II, p. 37, 
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head of the morement. J3nt he had become convinced, 
per^'nslly, during a military tour, that even those districts 
of the state, iB which uoQ-dareholdere constituted a large 
fraction of tlie popalstion. were unaiiimonBlj in favor uf 
eeceesion.i The politicians of the state hoped that the 
Nasiiville cijnvention or the llissifieippi legislatnre wonid 
lead to a congress of the slave states which raight cither 
propose a sufficient change of the constitation (" a new 
bargain between the Elates") or declare in favor of imme- 
diate secession. Its resolntions might either be submitted 
to the states for ratification or be tiual and binding. Sonth 
Carolina was in favor of the latter alternative, in order to 
aiford the north no opportnnitj to loll the south once 
more into a deceitful secnrity.* 

Tlie message which Quitman addressed to the legisla- 
ture kept the promise which he had given, perfectlj-.* 
It must, however, have made a peculiar impressioD to 
hear the necessity of secession established by the weak- 
ness of slavery and its lack of vital power.* This way 
of reasoning was correct, as far as it went, but such match- 
less open -hear tedo ess placed a dangerous weapon in 



■ "SheUreodyaiidaiixiotisforui imii)«lial«9«parmlionfroinm Unioti 
whose aim is lUe prairalion of our palilical edifice." 1. c 

> "Tlie first coDtse «lll produce deUy, and uaj enable coofcrers 
aad tbe poHliciuu of the nonh so lo abapt^ their poi\cj as lo cmte 
the impresaion among tlie uore-Becling and timid in the Sonlb Ibsl 
KT^rj cause of danger to oar inj^tiiutSoni had been renored." Ib>, II. . 
p. 38. 

» lb.. II., pp. 48-51. 

* " Wbat is to be the fate of this inSitalion * If left to thp Itnder 
mrrcim of the feileral goreromeDt it« fate U dm)ro(^d. Wiih Uio 
proju'lke of tho a^ a^ia^l ll. it requires for its ktnd deTeloprnt^ot a 
rtnirriog guvemmeol otpr iL It could xmtcrlj Bubaisl wiihoui sDch 
proterlinn. Hotr tlieo can ft esist, ranch less llvurisb. under a gOT- 
emmnii boclile lo iL A gmtemineiii orga:iixed upon Uie prlacipl* 
of hmitHtr and opposition to the iiMtiiaiioa." 




the enemy's liand. Wliat answer could be given to the 
question, How would tlie institiition which eoiild not 
aEsert ItBelf in the Union, that is against the north bound 
by the constitution, be able to resist the oi>en hostility of 
that same north, freed from all legal obligation 3 

In Mifsifisippi, too, there were men who recognized the 
weight of this question, and who had the courage to raise 
it. One of the principal tasks of the legislature, in this 
extraordinary seasion, wae to f^ive expression to its formal 
cenenre of Foote's course during the cf; in promise tranaac- 
tiona.' But Foote was not a man to accept such a cens- 
ure in humble obedience. Although the most infiuentia! 
circles almost without exception stood against him,' he 
immediately cng»ged in the struggle with fresh confidence 
and pasaionale energy. Ou the very day of the opening 
of the legislature, lie had caused a mass meeting to be 
held in the city hall of Jackson, About fifteen hundred 
people were present, and the meeting took a decided stand 
in favor of the compromise. This gave the necessary 
impulse to the formation of the Union Party, and the 
Fire Eaters wlio had hitJierto been in the ascendency saw 
titemeelves so closely pressed in the entire state that the 
issue of the struggle became very doubtfuL 

If the remaining slave states had, like idle spectators, 
waited for the watch-word which it might please Missis- 
sippi to speak, Foote and hia adherents would probably 
have lieen defeated. The greatest, and perhaps the decid- 
ing influence, was exercised by the fact, that when in Mia- 

> Not. 80, IflBO. See Ilie resolmions, Congr. Globe, Sod Seas. 31st 
Cpngr. pp. «5. 66. 

'"I found almoal Ihe whole legislature arrayed againat me, the 
executive departmenr, (ind DCHrly ull (lie judicial oRicers of the state. 
Tlie new»paper8 were nearly all of the seteBsion Blamp." H. B. 
Foots, Cusket of RflminisceDses, pp. 353-355. 



siEEippi, the battle began really to rage, Georgia declared 
emphatically in favor of tlie compromiae, while Seabrook, 
in the Becond letter to Qnitman, above referred to, still 
lield it to be possible that that state would take the initia- 
tive in the matter of a congress of the slave etates. As 
the admission into the Union of California with a conbti- 
tutioD which professedly contained the " principle of the 
Wilntot proviso," had taken place, Governor A. G. Towns 
had, in accordance wilh a state law of the 8lhof February, 
1850, by a proclamation of the 23rd of September, ap- 
pointed the 25lh of November for the election of dele- 
gates to a state convention.' By a vote of 237 against 
1!), this convention adopted the so-called Georgia jilatform 
which became the common programme of the Union 
Party in the whole south. The satisfaction of the savers 
of the Union of both sections at this resnlt was great; for 
it seemed impossible that the opposition of the Fire Eat- 
ers to the compromise could still lead to a direct imperil- 
ling of the Union. This view was correct, but the real 
value of the platform of the new Constitutional Union 
Party, organized on this basis, was not to be measured by 
the declaration that, a! hough the compromise conid not 
be fully approved, it should nevertheless be the lina! set- 
tlement of sectional contention. Tiie declarations which 
were really decisive for the future, were contained in the 
fourth paragraph which connected th'^ continuance of 
Georgia in the Union with a whole series of conditions, 
and which did not confine these coniitionH to what, in the 
opinion of the south, would have been nnJoiibtedly un- 
constitutional, hut extended them to what, independently 
of the constitutional qnestion, was looked upon as abso- 

' The New York TribvM of 9epl. 88, 1850, printed the proclania. 
ttoD witti The BUpnracriptifmt "Oeorgiaon atilts," iMonicnlly oliaerv. 
ing a\ the some time: "We publish tliis as the Joke of Ihc senson,'- 
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solntely necessary in the interest of the slave-holders.' 
How fragile must have beeu the bonds which held the 
Union together, when Georgia, on this programme, re- 
ceived in the north as well as in thS south, the honorable 
appellation of the Union statel To what an extent must 
the knowledge that the absolute sovereignty of the law is 
the fundamental condition of political exietenca have 
already disappeared, to permit people to look upon sucii 
declarations as an absjhite gnaranty of the compromise! 
In the north, matters developed in an entirely analogous 
way. Webster, writing front Boston, on the 5th of No- 
vember, informed the president, that a great revolution in 
public opinion had taken place there, since the adjourn- 
ment of congress. He even assured him that no resist- 
ance was any longer to be feitred in the case of the arrest 
of fugitive slaves." No small eseiteuient, iDdecd, pre- 
vailed among the colored people who were personally in 

■ " Fourth, that tbe state of Georgia, in Ihs judgnieDl or this con- 
TenllOQ. will and ought lo resist, even {na a liul resort) to a disruption 
of every tie which bluils her lo tlje Unioo, any future uct of con- 
gress aliolisUiag slavery in the District of Columbia, without tlie 
couBent nod peiitioti of the slave-holders thereof, or any act abolish- 
ing slavery In places within the slave-hold lug states, purchuseil by 
ilie Unlied Slates for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, navy-yards, and other like purposes; or in (t) any act sup. 
pressing the slave-trade between slave-holding states; or in any 
refusal loadnoU as a state any territory applying, because of the exist- 
ence of stuvery Iberein; or in any act proliibiling the iotroducllon 
of slaves inli/tbe lerrilories of Utah and New Mexico; or in any acl 
repealing or molerially modifying Ihe laws now iu force for the recov- 
ery of fugilive slaves." 

* " On public subjects tbings are here becoming quiet. The excite. 
ment caused by Ihe Fugitive Slave Law is fast subsiding, nod it is 
thought that Ibere is now no probubiiily of any resistance, if a fugi. 
Iiv(i should be arrested. Tbuussnds of young men have tendered 
their services lo the marshal at a moment's warning. There is an 
evident and a vast change of public opinion in this quarter since the 



adj. 



of congress." Priv. Corresp., II., p. 400. 
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danger;* but an apparent apathy Beemeil to have taken 
posfiBBsion of tlie rest of the population, an apatliy which 
contrasted strangely with the excitement over the Fugitive 
Slave Law. But it was a dehatahle question, wlietLer 
tins condition of minds was to l>e regarded as the resigna- 
tion of submission to the law, or whetlier the moral indig- 
nation of the north had really exhausted ilsell' entirely, in 
fruitleaa speeches and newspaper articles. The oi^hub of 
the more decided opponents of slavery claimed that this 
apparent indifference sprang rather from the firm convic- 
tion that the detested iaw was to remain a dead letter, in 
conset^uence of the unaniinoua resistance of the population of 
the northern etatee,' Thia expectation proved to be alto- 
gether too great, although the slave hnnters did their best 
to shake the north out of its moral torpor, one into which 



'Tlie WashinglOQ Union writes: "A gr^&t excilemeat has sprung 
up BninDg [be blacks iit Ibe nuith, relative lo llie aperatioD of Ili« 
fugliWe-dave bill, eBpecialtj; as it Is well knowo ttiat humtreds of 
ownerH of fugitives are now tcouring llie oorlU in search of iheir 
properly. Jlany owners know of ibe wherealKJUt of their slaves. 
having met tb em in their triivelB. and tire perl^clln; their arraage. 
menis lor sectiring Ihem." The N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 5. ItSO. 

' " Tbe r^iil secret of the seeming carelt-ssneBS about this law Ib the 
perfect an.l lixeil conviction that it never can be executed; thut it 
wilt reiiiaiti upon the statute bnok, a law only in letter and form. 
ThiacoDVieliiin isajustone. The law cannot be exei-iited. , . . 
And weceriBlnly know that we apeak Ih? deliberate judgment, nnil 
Ike deep nod ineiadicHble leelin^, of multitudes ut the nonh'~who 
bave no tyin pat liy whatever with Mr. Qarrlson and his fuUowers. 
who have been a long time repelled froni tbe anli.slnrery cause by 
their connection with it — when we say that thej would ratlier, a boo. 
dred limes, Bee (he Union dissolved than this luw executed, . . . 
sooner than bave tbe streets of our cities made n bimiiue-grouod (br 
Ibe slaver, and the villages on our northern hills laid open to tbe 
trader in bumnn beings, that he may tear from them Ibe men nod 
Ibe women who bave miide Ibemeelves homes tbere^tbe south migbt 
begin it« secession to-morrow. Id a Union for such robbery we will 
linve no pan." The Intlependent, Oct 8, 1830, p. 163, 
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even those were in danger of falling wlio, daring the 
struggle, would agree to no compact witii their convictions 
and principles. The first cases in which the law was to 
be carried out, fully verified all that its most passionate 
opponents had prophecied of its unavoidable working,' 
The case of Adam Gihson created great excitement. On 
the 21at of December, a negro of that name was arrested 
in the streets of Philadelphia, without a warrant, and, on 
the lying statement that he had stolen chickens, was car- 
ried in chains before a commissioner. The latter refused 
to wait for the arrival of important witnesses, and ordered 
Gihson to be caiTied directly to Maryland, although two 
unimpeachable citizens had sworn that the accused was 
not the slave, Emery Rice, they were looking for, but a 
free man. Without being allowed to take leave of even 
his wife and children, Gihson was transferred to Maryland 
and not, be it remarked, to go before a Maryland court: 
he was sent immediately to liis presumed owner who was 
honorable enough to declare that the slave hunters had 
made a mistake in the person.* 

To place such doings as this on the same level with the 
unjust application of other laws which can never be com- 
pletely avoided, was a poor beginning. They were the 
legitimate consequences of the monstrous provisions ot 
the law; and, moreover, the illegal handing over of a 



I " Hornce Alann claimed that of the flr^t eight who Tell viutinis lo 
the law. Totir were Tree men. Congr. Globe, let Bess., Sad Cougr., Ap- 
pend., p. 1077. 

' See iIjb full account Id the New York Tribune. Dec. 35, IMO. aod 
in Ja)'. leller to SBtnuel A. Kliot, Misc. Wril., pp. OBS-OOU. Wlieo 
Ihe mailer was discussed in ihe aenAte, Clemens of Alabama, c)Himed 
thai GIbKon was a slave nbo simply hud not fallen iato the handa of 
bU rigbiful owner. Congr. Globe, 2d Sess., Slat Congr., App., p. 3M. 
This pre^iimnbly wtis merely a distortion of what waa granted by the 
D|ipoHtie aide, that he was a freeduiaa. 
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liunian being and hie yet unborn children and his chil- 
dren's children, to slavery, was a wroug to which no 
other iDiqiiit; can be compared. Such cases could not 
be hushed up, And evei'y attempt to prove that the north 
was bound morally and constitutionally to co-operale in 
the passage of a law which bad euch consecjueucee mast 
have aroused deep indignation at such a doctrine. The 
majority might take their stand on the ground of positive 
law as stubbornly as they liked; the enforcement of the 
law conid not fail to ehake their position, because — even 
leaving the constitutional obligation out of the questiou — 
they themselves denied it all ethical basis. Hence, to saj 
nothing whatever of the going beyond the real intention 
of the legislature, by individuals, or of the determination 
of the north, based on moral and political reasons, the 
compromise of 1S30 could not but gradually lose all moral 
foundation. As in the third decade of this century, the 
nniveraal hunting of abolitionists deceived people as to the 
real condition of aft'uirs, the attitude of the majority might 
now deceive them, for a while, but it could, in no wise, 
change this fact, lieeiuse it was a direct consequence 
springing from the very nature of things. 

The compromise party did not hide this truth from 
themselves entirely. They felt, at least, tliat the decision 
made in Washington was not the last word in the contro- 
versy. "Union meetings" were still the order of the 
day.' and greater eSbrts than ever were made to form a 
Union Party, Hcuce, people looked upon the strengthen- 
ing of the Union as the chief task of home politics in the 
near future; for the "conservative" elements of both 
national parties united, to the postponement of all differ- 

' 8plt» of Ihe victory alreaiJj obtained, Webster, in the letWt 
rerened to abovi;. Bpeuks in &u ciiipliriUeally approving manuur of the 
fant tliat tliere was na Intention of holding such a meeting in Boclon. 
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enees, on this ground for common action, A mercliante' 
meeting, held in OasUe Garden, New York, appointed a 
committee of fifty members, & Union Safety Committee, 
whicli worked with great energy for tlie Union ticket, 
with Horatio Seymour at its head as candidate for gov- 
ernor. These rich gentlemen thought themeelves entirely 
snre of victory,' and the "WTiigs. without allowing their 
own courage to fail, granted that they had not worked in 
vain in the city. The Tribune assured the conntry dis- 
tricts, that the defection would not, by any means, come 
Tip to the expectations of the followers of King Cotton, 
and that the loss wonld be made up in part by adopted 
citizens who otherwise were wont to go with the Demo- 
crats. "Washington Hunt, the Wjiig candidate for gov- 
ernor, was in fact elected, although by a majority of only 
258 votes. In the legislature, on the other hand, the 
Whigs had an overwhelming majority,' which was all the 
more important as it had now to elect a United States 
senator. D, S, Dickinson, the sincere and influential par- 
tisan of the south, was obliged to make place for Hamilton 
Fish, who, indeed, was neither a radical nor a man of 
national reputation, but who was a reliable opponent of 
the slavocracy. It was. therefore, clear that in the most 
p'owerfnl state of the Union the spirit of opposition was 
not by any means broken, and New York, evidently, did 
not stand alone. The opponents of slavery had no need to 
learn from the Union Party, that diS'erenees of opinion 
on other political questions did not prevent the formation 

' "Finding their views generally concurred in by the clau wlili 
whom they aasociste — those who congreguie in bank parlors, insur. 
sute ofllces, the heavy Bhippera. impurierB. raosl of tlie jobbers, etc., — 
ihey tliink the city is to he carried nith a rush by the coiiun opera- 
lors." The N. T. Tribune, Nov. 3. 18.10. 

• Eighij-elghi Whigs, forty-lour oppoaition, Iwo Independents. 
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of coalitions in regard to slavery; and even now, it conld 
not be ignored, tbat tliey hnd good prospects of acliieving 
Koon still greater siieceaees than tliey had met with in the 
[taflt. Hence the more radical elements of the south ex- 
pressed themselves in no very flattering way on the 
endeavors of the Union savers of the north, and on the 
resnlts ihey liad obtained. They were reproached with 
acting entirely from selfishness, and the lamentations over 
the alleged frnitlessness of their endeavors were spiced 
with scarcely concealed scorn.' 

So far as any opinion could be formed, dnring the vaca- 
tioD of congress, on the fnrther development of things, it 
WHS certainly probable that, in the north as well as in the 
south, the near future undoubtedly would belong to the 
compromise party. Bnt,.nt the same time, facts had 
incontrovertibly proved what had lieen so frequently and 
so emphatically claimed by the left wing of both camps, 
dnring the struggle, viz.. that the final object of the com- 
promise, the lasting restoration of peace between the two 
geographical sections of the country, had not been at- 



'TbuB the Brskiiie Slttcellany (Abtioville District, S. Car.) writes - 
"Tba tslk of secession In Uie south touches the noiibera merchaou in 
that most HeDaitive place, Ihe pockets. Hence ell the recent demon. 
slrationa wbich have been gollun Qp in tlie nortli Id TuTorof the UniOo 
were the offspring of cominereiHl influence. Coramercinl papers, and 
tbej only, oppose agitation, and cities dependent on tbeir direct trade 
with the south for much of tbeir prosperity, hold Union meetings, 
and vote cuni'iliuloi; roBolutiODs. Bui Ihe influence is not such as the 
movers contemplate, the agitation is not ceased, and the coaniry is 
not qiiieied. Few voles are commanded by ibis interest. Thus, while 
New York City was speechifying and resolving for the compromise. 
Sewanl and his agents accomplished their purposes, and Ihe senator 
elected in Ihe place of Dickinson will act in unison witli tlie ex. 
pounder of Uii^her-iawisni. Mann's triumph in Massacbuseits is 
another prwf of the Impotency of the commercial inierest in cooteud 
with the uiti.«Urery faction." The Tiuttjititdtnt, March 3T, IBSl, 
p, 02. 




taincd; in both Eectiona the agitation continued, and in 
both sections the passion and enibitternient of those who 
were true to, and earnest in, their convictions had in- 
creased. The only open questions were: Uow great the 
preponderance of the middle parties would he, and How 
long thej' would hold tlie power in their hands. The 
auswers which facts gave to these questions were, for the 
most part, misunderstood, and hence it was a matter of 
terrible tiirpHse that the signal for the breaking out anew 
of the general war came from the midst of the compro- 
mise party itself. 

The second session of the 3l8t Congress presented a 
glaring contrast to the first by the comparative qniet 
which prevailed in it, in regard to the slavery question. 
It coald not escape any one who, without a previously 
formed opinion, observed attentively and examined search- 
uigly, tliat this calm was artificial and deceptive. In the 
very earliest days of the session, Giddings found an 
opportunity to open his heart completely on the Fugitive 
Slave Law, The execution of such a law he declared was 
worse than ordinary murder; the freemen of Ohio wonid 
rather die than debase themselves to such an extent as to 
lend a Hand in carrying out that law.* So long as, in the 
legislative body of a state, such views could be expressed 

> "To cftplnre ft sUre ami send bitn lo the snuth t(t die under a tor 
ture ot Bve years, is far more crimioal thao ordinary murder. . . . 
The freemen of Ohio will never turn out to chase Ihe panling fagitire. 
They will never be m e tamo r|) hosed Into blood -ho u ads, lo track btiu 
tu his hidloe-ptace, nud seize and drag blm out, and deliver him to 
his tormentDrs. Itelj upon it, ibey will die flrst. Thej may be shot 
down; Ibe cannon and bayonet and sword may do Ibeir wnrk upon 
th«mi Ibey may'drowQ the fagUives In their blood, liut never will 
they Bioop to such degredaiion. 

■' Let no man tell me tliere is no bigher law than this fugitive bill. 
We feel there is a law of right, of justice, of freeilcm, iiiipliinted in 
the breast of every intelligent bumun being, tbui bids him look with 




about a law, on the universal and conseientioiia observauce 
of whieli one geographical halt' of the country declared 
its continued existence to depend, the eBtablighment of 
lasting peace was a foolish illusion. It could, therefore, 
surprise no one to hear Clay, the principal author of the 
compromise, a few days later, simply express the hope 
that the apparent calm which reigned on the surface of 
public affairs might be a real one, and that the delibera- 
tions of congress, during this session, raight not be dis- 
turbed.' Four weeks later, he was reproached with having 
fanned the slumbering embers anew liimself. The motion 
(January 20, 1851) to eon&ider whether the participation 
of American tliips and seamen in the African slave trade 
could be effectually prevented, had certainly no direct 
relation to the sectional quarrel, and it was very intelligi- 
ble that nothing was farther removed from Clay's mind 
than the intention to stir up a discussion on tiie slavery 
question in general. But if the accusation was too severe, 
it was not entirely unfounded. Every mention of slavery, 
no matter in what connection, broke the seal with whicli 
the charmed compromise had closed the vessel in which 
the spirit of contention had been forever confined. 

At first glance, there is a touch of the humorons in this 
incident. But the bitter truth which lay in the accnsa- 
tion, apparently so far-fetched, a^inst Clay, was made 
plainly manifest by a significant demonstration which fol- 
lowed on the Iteels of that motion. On the 22nd of Jan- 
nary. 1851, forty-four members of congress surprised the 
people with a manifesto, which stands alone in the history 
of the United States.* It was composed by Alexander 



•com upon this libel. on &I1 tliat Is called law." Congr. Globe, 2d 
Sees.. Sin Coogr, p. 10. 

•Ibid, p. lU. 

* Tlie wliule ilocutneot U to be faanil \d CoUod'b The Lasi Seven 




H. Stepheng, and at tlie head of the subscribers to it stood 
Henry Claj — two men who had hitherto viewed the slav- 
ery question from standpoints essentially different, al- 
though even Stephens had dropped into the tone and 
mode of rigitation of the Fire Eaters only transitorily. 
This fact alone would have called attention to the docu- 
ment, which, without exaggeration, may be called a real 
pronnnciamento. The gentlemen who subscribed it laid 
a solemn anathema on the renewal at any time of the sec- 
tional quarrel, and endeavored to make that anathema 
effective by the declaration that they would not support a 
candidate for the presidency, vice-presidency, for either 
house of congress or of a state legislature, of whom it 
was not known, tliat he condemned all distnrbance of the 
compromise and the further agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion in any form. 

Tlie value of the compromise must have been very 
doubtful when its most distinguished authors and most 
influential friends considered it necessary to secure its 
observance by such pressure. If the compromise was not 
in reality a piece of arbitration in which opposing views 
and intereatfi received the best award allowable under the 
circumstances, of what use could it be in the long run, 
even if the compromise party, based on the want of qniet 
felt by the jjeople, were lor liie moment able to master all 
resistiince? Although these mt'mbera of congress had the 
same legal riglit as all other citizens to express whatever 
political views they liked, and to act as they pleased, in 
reganl to the support of candidates for political otiice, the 
manifesto of the 22nd of January plainly announced a 
return to the old gag policy; only it went a long step 

Yeara of ihe Life of Benry Clay. pp. 204, 245. For the list of natnea 
of Ihe Hul>sc fillers, see Congr. Glob«, isl Sesa., 82nd Congr., 2ud. Sesa., 
p. 4JU, 
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farther in the direction of the efforts of Pinckney, Ather- 
ton and others. The Intter had wished only to banish the 
slavery qnOBtion from the house of representatives, while 
now, the whole people were to be compelled by the politi- 
cians to recognize the wiadom of the measures of the Slst 
Congress in reference to slavery as an introvertible and 
miassailable dogma, and with this foothold to proclaim 
the further article of faith, that the slavery question, as a 
political problem, had, for the present and for all time to 
come, ceased to exist. Had the signers of the manifesto 
any reason to believe th«t they would have bettor suc- 
cess than their predecessors with that much more modest 
attempt at a policy of compulsion? The "gag rules" 
which, thanks to the stubborn resistance of Adams, had 
played a part in the hi&tory of the slavciy question so 
disastrous to the slnvocracy, were at least formally valid 
acts of the house of representativea. The manifesto of 
the 22nd of January, on the contrary, was devoid of all 
formal authority, and was the work of only a small minor- 
ity of all the members of congress. Moreover, this small 
minority had come together only for this definite porpose. 
and it was, by no means, composed of the representatives 
of the different political groups, in equal parts. Cobb 
was the only representative of the southern states whose 
name was to be found on the list. But above all, the 
compromise was not the work of any one party. Tlie 
majorities for its several parts were formed from very dif- 
ferent elements. The party which was scarcely repre- 
sented at all among the subscribers to the declaration, 
looked upon the Fugitive Slave Law as the most valuable 
part of the compromise: and of all the senators from the 
northern states only Dotlge and Jones, of Indiana, and 
Sturgeon, of Pennsylvania, had voted for that law.' And 
' Dickiason, la accordance with cnatom, abslained from vuiing 




se, of the representatives of the northern states, 
only twenty-eight of the lifty Democrats, and tliree of the 
seventy-six Whigs had voted for the LilL But if the 
comproraiee had not been entered into even by a compact 
majority, it was a very bold hope that a veto, however 
peremptory and from whomsoever it might proceed, could 
permanently prevent all tinkering with nay part of the 
compromise. The nndertaking was all the more daring 
as the signers of the declaration had worded their prohibi- 
tion in a manner which must h^vs made it appear to the 
opponents of slavery as the boldest defiance. Tlie repeal 
or alteration of the compromise laws was prohibited only 
so long as snch alteration or repeal was not necessary, in 
the niianimous opinion of the friends of the compromise, 
for the removal of certain evils vrhich might arise in the 
coarse of time. Under the prevailing circumstances this 
meant simply, that the slave states were to be spared the 
trouble and dangers of a further struggle for the main- 
tainance of what they had hitherto won, but that they 
might tbemscives demand alterations in the law, as soon as 
they had rendered tlieir following in the northern states 
pliant enough to make further demands upon them. 

That this would not last long, was shown by a bill intro- 
duced by Bright of Indiana into the senate, on the 10th of 
February, which explained the Fugitive Slave Law to the ef- 
fect, that the old act of 1793 had likewise remained in force, ' 
This was a further aggravation of the brutal provisions of 
thelaw, but the bill was, notwithstanding, very willingly re- 
ferred to the judiciary committee for examination, while 

becaaie his colleague aad oppoaent, Seward, wss otiliged to be abseat 
on account ol' sickueBs. anil Douglas was prevented by au iot 
from the legislature n{ Illinois frum standing, wltb his vot< 
soulhern frieuda on Ihia questioo. 
' CoDgr. Olobe, 3d Seas., 31st Congr., p. 402. 




a petition for the repeal or modification of the law, of wliicb 
tlie same dispoBition bad been made in tlic beginning, 
was, after reconsideration of the tiret vote, laid on tbe 
table. 

From the north came a very prompt and very plain 
answer to the qnestion, what people, in certain circles 
there, thought of the attempt, in this way, to elevate the 
eternity and immntabilitj of the compromise to the dig- 
nity of a national dogma. The exeeiition of the Fugitive 
Slave Law had already repeatedly met with violent reeist- 
ance which naturally led to loud remonfitranees, on the 
part of the south. These remonatrancea were, indeed, 
rejected by Clay as unfounded. Ho adduced as a proof 
of the laudable loyalty of the north, the fact lliat in Xew 
Albany, Indiana, it had been possible to effect the extra- 
dition of fugitives who were as wliite as himself or as the 
presiding senator. How terribly must slavery have cor- 
nipted both the eentiinenta and the reason, when, even 
Henry Clay, could turn the attention of the world to this 
fact, with pride and eatiafaction, in a public aeasion of the 
senate, to a fact which even the meanest of Americans, 
with normal human instincts, should have sought to hide, 
out of consideration for the honor of his country! Clay 
might well have omitted to refer to this case, ae its history 
had that in it which the south could not wish to be closely 
examined. Chase contended that the persons in question 
had not a drop of negro blood in them,' and called atten- 
tion to the fact that on the soil of a southern state, at 
Hawesville, in Kentucky, their booty had been rescued 
from the slave hunters; and this was the first time that 
in such a way protest had been entered against the law. 
The extradition of a slave had, indeed, been effected at 
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New Albany, but the case had provoked snch excitement 
and iDdigiiatioii, that in a lihort time, the means to pnr- 
cliaee the freedom of the unfortunate victims was pro- 
cured.' It was, indeed, justiSable to see a proof of eur- 
prising loyalty in this example, but the slave states could 
scarcely be satisfied with that kind of s protest against 
the law. The desire to make a law against which the 
moral convictions of a great part of the people rebelled 
BO powerfuHy that large sums were voluntarily aubacribed 
to annni its effects, the desire to make such a law, for all 
future time, acorner stone of the foundation of the Union, 
was a monstrosity. It was self-evident that the opponents 
of the law would not always and everywhere manifest 
6ueh loyalty as the citizens of New Albany had shown. 

On the 15th of February, at Boston, a fugitive slave by 
the name of Shadrach, while the question of his extra- 
dition was being discussed before a commissioner, was 
violently set at liberty by a crowd of negroes, who bad 
been incited to this bold stroke by one of the lawyers of 
the defendant. Shadrach was happily landed over the 
Canadian border. The excitement which this event caused 
in the political circles of Washington was so great that a 
stranger might liave believed that the republic had met 
with a great national misfortune. Clay immediately 
(February 17) introduced a resolution into the senate, 
wbicli asked the president for more minute information 
and desired to know what measures he had taken, and 
whether, in his opinion, still other laws were necessary 
for the more efl'ective enforcement of those already in 
existence.* Fillmore fully came up to the expectations 
which his course during the compromise struggle had 
raised in the south. On tlie 18th of February, there ap- 

> Congr. Globe, 2nd Sess., Slst Congr., Append., p. 508. 
' Congr. Globe, 2nd Sess., 31st Congr, p. 580. 
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peared a proclamation wliicli commanded all civil and 
miiitary officers, and called upon all well-niiiided citizens 
to fiock to the protection of the laws of the land, and to 
contribute to their enforcement by all the means within 
their reach. ' The armj and navy department issued cor- 
responding instructions at ihe same time. On the next 
day, the proclamation was followed by a long-winded 
message to congress which culminated in the solemn as- 
surance, that the president would nee all his constitutional 
powers to the fullest extent, in order to insure the execu- 
tion of the laws. The promise was certainly honestly 
intended, for the president went so far as to recommend, 
that the catling ont of the state militia, for the suppres- 
sion of insurrections, might l>e made easier to him. 

The president was evMently acting In full agreement 
with the secretary of state. In a letter dated February 
20,* Webster called the liberation of Shadraeh "high 
treason," and he afterwards frequently and emphatically 
pledged his repntation as a jurist for the correctness of 
his view. He might, pcihapa, prove that such was the 
case, according to the letter of the constitution and the 
laws, to hair-splitting lawyers, but he would scarcely have 
been able to convince an unprejudiced jury of it. No 
power of speech and no dialectic acumen could make 
healthy common sense see a beam in the mote. The 
president and the secretary of state themselves bore testi- 
mony to the fact that they made a mountain out of a mole 
hill. Webster unquestionably misunderstood the tone of 
public opinion when he believed, or said he believed, that 
the cheeks of nineteen-twenlieths of the population of 
Boston would burn with shame and their hearts be filled 

' SUIesmeu'B MudusI. III., p. 191B. 

'Totlie New York commitiee on Ibe celebration of tbe birtbday 
of Wasliinglnn. Works. VI , p. 688. 




wiUi indignation at tliese contemptible monetroeities. 
Uut altliough the number of those *lio favored the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law in MaeeachuBettB was not large, be and hie 
chief were right when they assured the country, that even 
in that 6tatE. jjubtic opinion would disapprove a revolt 
against the law in this form. ' Webster's prophecy that 
the municipal authorities would give expression to this 
feeUug, in an official manner, came true. But if the " vast 
majoritj" of tlie penpleof Boston and of all Masaachueetts, 
spite of their hatred of the Fugitive Slave Law, deeired its 
loyal enforcement, so long as it was a law, why could it 
not have been left to the local authorities to cause it to be 
respected! Because the latter had been surprised by a lit- 
tle crowd of negroes, why should the great Webster, with 
his stentorian voice, raiee the alarm cry of " high treason," 
and the president aunounce to the country, that he held 

'"It would be melancholy, indeed, if we were obliged to regard 
tlilB outbreak against the cooElituliunal and legnl auUiririty or Ihe 
go»ernment aa proceeding l>om the general feeling of ihe people, in 
t spot which IB proverbially called ' llie Cradle of American Liberty.' 

"Such, undoubtedly, is not The fact. It violaies wiiUout queation, 
the general aeotiment or the peujile of Boatoo, and or a rast roajority 
of the whole people of Massacbuaella, as much as it violates the law, 
deSea the auihurity of the government, and disgraces Ibuse concerned 
In it, their aiders and aUetlori." £*illm«re, in the Tribune of the ^Oth 
of February. 

"De|Jeud upon It, that, if Ihe people of that city had bpen informed 
of any Euch purpose or design as was carr'ed into etfect in the court- 
hoase in Bosinu. on Sainrdny last. Ihey would have rushed to Ihe spot. 
and crojihed such a nel'arioua project into ihe dust. The vast majiirily 
of the people nf BoEiton must necessarily suffer in their feelings, but 
ought no! to sulTer at all in their chrtructer or repuiaiioii fur lojuUy 
lo the constitution, from the acts of such persons as composed the 
mob. 1 venture to say. that when you hear of them next, you will 
leant that, personally and collectively, as individually, and also as 
represenled in Ihe city councils, they will give full evidence of their 
fixod purpi>>^e to wipe away, aud obliterate 10 the full extent of their 
power, this I'otil blot im the good name of Iheir city," Webster, 1. c. 
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the whole armed force of the land in readiness for any 
emersrenev! Who had raised a similar cnr or heard of 
such measures when Georgia, in its Indian distarbances. 
trampled the laws of the United States and the decrees of 
the supreme court of the United States, under foot, or 
when &»uth Carolina with bold contempt for his constitu- 
tional rights, expelled from its territory the commissioner 
of Massachusetts} Was Hale entirely without reason 

m 

when he claimed that Fillmore had made himself ridicu- 
lous by his proclamation? Or if it was thought that the 
expression should be objected to because wanting in respect, 
was it not necessary to grant Senator Davis, of Massachu- 
setts, that the proclamation was, at least, an over-hasty 
measure! 

The answer to this question is given in the declaration 
of Clemens, of Alal^ama, that Davis's criticism would be 
proper if the question was one of an ordinary crime, mur- 
der, for instance.* It did not bring the blush of shame 
to the cheeks of nineteen-twentieths of the American peo- 
ple, to hear murder called a trifle, in the senate, in com- 
parison with the liberation of a fugitive slave. And yet 
Clemens was not so verv wronir: for the liberation of a 
fugitive slave was a political event, and hence should not 
be judged like a matter of every day \^H.*currenoe. Fill- 
more could not, and it was his duty not to, rejrani Shad- 
rach's liberation as akin to the case in which a prisoner, 
for merely personal reas<»ns, is taken by force fn>m the 
hands of the federal authorities by a mob. And just as 
little should he now allow his action or non-action to be 
determined by general humane and ethical considerations^ 
how great soever might have been their weight \. ith him 
when the Fugitive Slave Law was put before him tor his 

1 CoDgr. Globe. 2d §<ss^ 31st Coogr^ Apfv. p. 905l 
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Bigiifttiire. He stood in presence of a law, and the con- 
etitution makes the execution of the laws the sworn duty 
of the president, witliout giving him the least discretion, 
on the basis of his own personal opinion, as to their worth 
or worth lessness. Hence, Fillmore, from a moral point 
of view, and so far as the question of principle was con- 
cerned, was sufficiently protected against the severe re- 
proaches which were, of course, not wanting, Bnt, he 
was not, on this account, to be absolved of all blame. Still 
less did he deserve the exaggerated praise which he re- 
ceived from the other side. There was no legal necessity 
to announce to the people, amid threats and alarm, because 
of a handful of colored law-breakers in Boston, that the 
government had the whole force of the country in readi- 
ness to enforce obedience to the law; and, from a political 
point of view, to do so was a very great mistake. If the 
array and navy were iiecessaiy to insure the observance 
of the compromise, it was not worth the paper on which 
it was written; if, on the other hand, public opinion was 
auch that the observance of the law could be compelled by 
the usual means, the threatening of law-breakers with the 
army and navy would nalnrally ci-eate wide-spread dissat- 
isfaction, and drive a large part of the more moderate ele- 
ments over to those in whose eyes the whole compromise 
was an abomination. 

The pretensions and assumption of the south were en- 
couraged, in a very unwise way, by the fact that, by such 
a manner of treating the matter, people seemed to recog- 
nize that it was entitled to hoUl the whole north respon- 
sible for every violation of the comproiirise, which conid 
properly be laid at the door of only a few individuals. 
Tlie prociauiation and the message placed the cjjiupromise 
in a far more glaring light than the liberation of Shadrach. 
When the president and his secretary of state were 
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severely reproached, that their too energetic eodeavors 
to btiry the slavery qnestioTi in tlie compromiBe had only 
stirred up agitation anew, the repi'oof was not altogether 
nntbunJed. 

It wiLS notenorthy that the real compromiGe party in 
the south gave Fillmore the greatest praise. The grati- 
tude which he reaped from the extremes was very cool, 
not becaiiee they desired a more radical procedure on his 
part, hut beuause, judging the great general question 
rightly, they were of opinJou that he spent his force with- 
out aim or object, beating the air. On the same day that 
Clay introduced bis resolution, Butler, of South Carolina, 
declared that it was entirely indifferent how the senate 
treated the anli-slavery petitions, since it was impossible 
to suppress the agitation.* And hie colleague, Kliett, 
renewed the old complaint, that only the mercantile inter- 
est of New York and Pennsylvania was in favor of the 
compromise and the honest enforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Law.' On the 2l6t of February, Mason complained 
that even if no violent resistance were attempted, the law 
did not help the south to its rights, since bad will threw 
all kinds of difficulties in the way of proprietors reckiin- 
ing their slaves, by judicial proceedings, the costs of which 
amounted to the full value of the fugitive slave.' Khett 
and Berrien agreed with him, but the majority of the 
senators from the soulhern states, who had participated in 
the long debates, thought with Clay that the law fulfilled 
its end, and that a change for the better, in the north, was 
unmistakable. Mason, however, jiersevered in his view, 
that the slave-holders would not have the necessary secur- 
ity until the north should cordially and from convictioa 

' Cnngr. Olobe, 2d Seea.. 31si Congr., p. 676. 

> lb., p. 579. 

' Congr. Globe. 2d 8eBa.,81si Cougr.. App., p. SB&. 
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enforce the law.' Jeflerson Davia said that that, spite 
of the assurnucea and warninga of Webster, would never 
happen, that thfe very history of the law proved thia, aince 
tlie northern majority had only allowed the Boiitliern 
minority to pasa the kw, and that the law was one which 
was to be executed in the north.' And Chaae general- 
ized this by asking how people could apeak of a settle- 
ment, when every provision of the compromise affecting 
the aection to which it seemed an onus, had been adopted. ' 
These complaints and remonstTances may have been too 
strong, but to become convinced that the compromise had 
not Bwept all the clouds from the political heavens, it waa 
not necessary to question its opponents. Warmly as Clay 
had expressed himself on the good faith of the north, he 
tlioiigiit the time Lad come to make use of tiie very sig- 
nificant clanse in the declaration of the 22d of January. 
Whiie he declared that the compromise had worked won- 
ders, ho, nevertheless, demanded that, in accordance with 
the wish expressed in the message of the 20th of February, 

t*'Ida meaii to Bay that if tliat law can ever be effectually en- 
forced for the prsBervuiiun of this property 'nben it gels abroad, it 
must he enforced with alscrlly, with zeal, with cordiality, as lliey 
would eofurce a law of their own. llmust Im enforced ia accordance 
wiib the di^site of tlie people, where the law ia lo be admlnUtered, to 
rwry it into execution. They must aid, and MBaiat, and couDtennnea, 
and encourage those who go there to recover Ihcir properly, and 
must not lUrow all sorts of resistance, diMculties, and ohainclea in 
their way." 

»"8ir. the norlhern majority on Ihftt occasion, allowed Ihe sonlli. 
em minoriiy to pass the bill. JThe north did not p.iss it. Thev did 
noi meet their ohligatiims to the constitution and their faith to the 
Union. Seata were vacated, and the southern meml>era were aiiowed 
lo paas a law which bud to be executed at the north. That ia Ihe his- 
tory of the transaction. Was there, then, no reauoD to suppose that a 
law which could only be passed by a eyatpm of alwenleeiani, would 
be a failuref Congr. Globe, 2d Sesa., aiai Congr., App., p. 334. 

• lh„ p. 300. 
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power should be given to the president, without the ante- 
cedent proclamation i^nired by the law of 1795, to call 
out the militia and to employ the annv and navy, when- 
ever he had reason to fear the lil«erstion of a fugitive 
slave. ^ Such a law would, indeed, not have been a direct 
change of the stipulations of the compromise, but it 
would have shaq^ned the edge of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
in a manner which was certainly calculated, entirely inde- 
pendently of the slavery question, to give rise to serious 
redeetions^ Cases might perhaps be imagined in which 
the necessity of is<^uing a proclamation before calling out 
the armed power of the country, might be lamented on 
very weighty giv*unds of expediency. But to give the 
president the right, without any more ado, to interfere 
with the sword, in the case of every fugitive slave, only 
because he fean^i the Ulieraiion o{ such slave, was in 
stransje contrast with the spirit which pervaded the rest 
of the legislation of the democratic republic If such a 
grant oi power was neces«»ary, the compromise was a great 
failure: if it was not necessary ;hv>se who demanded it 
turned their arms a:;ainst themselvess while they branded 
all agitation as a grave sin against the fatherland. Hor- 
ace Mann was rlgiit in sayiiiij that despite all the outcry 
against agitation, the agitation in favor of slavery was 
now carried on more realouslv than ever the av^itation 
afT^Lins: it had been,* and the participants in the outcry 
from the soathem states, were to be found in the foremost 
ranks of the ajritatorsw 

The president's message, in accorviance with C'ay*s wish, 
was referred to the judiciary ooni:ui:tee, but this commit- 
tee reported, on the last day of the sesc^ion, that no further 
laws were rei^aired. The excited tone of certain orators 

» Ib^ pp. 321 381 
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ti«d awakened no sympathetic note either in the Cii|jitoI 
or in the country. The Slst Congress dissolved without 
any positive result, from its debates, on the slavery qnea- 
tion, during ita second session. It would be very mis- 
taken to think that the population of the two sections 
became more friendly to the concrete contents of the com- 
proiniae, the longer they were acquainted with them; oniy 
tlie excitement and embitterment over it wore away with 
time. The sole thing that continnalty grew, botli in tlie 
north and the south, was satisfaction with the relative calm 
which the people enjoyed, "We have seen that the excite- 
ment had gone beyond its culmination point, long before 
the conchision of the compromise. Hence the endeavors 
of the radicals, immediately after it had been entered into, 
to aggravate the sharpnesa of the contest, Iiad from the 
very beginning no prospect of snccess. The fact that they 
now, after the session of congress liad taken such a course, 
tried to force a decision, could serve only to make it plain, 
how email a minority of the people they were. 

In a letter of the 29th of March, 1S51, to J. S. Preston 
of South Carolina, Quitman expressed the view, that the 
south bad to choose between the Union and slavery; but 
he added, not without sorrow, that only Mississippi and 
South Carolina were willing to draw the ultimate conse- 
quences of their convictions; even Mississippi was not yet 
entirely prepared for the last step, but would undoubtedly 
follow South Carolina.' It has been already mentioned 

' "I concur with you in tbe opinion that Iho political etinalltyol tlie 
slATehoIdins states is ticompaliljle willi the preheat cunt'ederatloa a- 
conslrued and acted on by the majorily. ... In tlie cotton -latoj 
such sentimenia prevail and are growing; but ihere are boiup indica. 
lions of their existence in MHryianil, Vlrginin, North Carolina, Ten. 
nesseee. Kentucky, and Missouri, and although, to soma exreni, 
avowed in Texas and Louisiana, Ihey are frowned down by most of 
tbeit public men as treasonable and rerolulionary. There is, ilien 
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that South Carolina, for weighty reasons of espedieticy, 
desired to decline the honor of leadcrabip, and endeavored 
to have MisHieaippi accept the eame. But, as even Quit- 
man was obliged to confess that Missiseippi was not equal 
to the task, the Palmetto state resolved to take the first 
atep. The Southern Kights Association of the state held 
a convention in Charleston in the lieginning of Maj, 
which assumed a very haughty tone. The reaolntions 
ofl'ered by Gregg, in the name of a committee of twenty- 
one memiiers, began with the dechiration, that South Caro- 
lina could not submit to the injustice it e.^perienced from 
the federal government, and this whether it coiiM count 
on the co-operation of the other eonthern etateg or not,' 
An address directed to societies of the same name, in the 
other slave states, gave a more detailed explanation of this 
announcement.* The convention assured the people that 



DO present bopo thAt a iDa]ority of the alavebolcliog Btates will unite 
in nny effeciive measures Tor curing ttie evils . . . Wiiile It Is 
Lrue llmt In socife or tho eiales, particularly Alabamn, Pluiidft, and 
LoulfiinDn, niucb discontent witli llie Ute action of coogreas prevails, 
and llie spirit of reelltsnce ia ejciending itself amoiig the I'eople, yet 
nowhere, except in South Carolina and MisaisBippl, is it propoaed to 
Bct author I tat Ively oa these qaeatlons. To those two lilnles, 
aloDe, then, can we look to any -efficient action. The latter is not yet 
fully prepared lor final aclioo; she bus less capital, is younger and 
wealter than the former, and has no 8ea-i>ort. The former should, 
then, lake the lead, aad fearlessly and cDnfidently act for herself. 
. . Mississippi would, I feel a.ssured, lake position by her side, and 
soon all the adjoining siatea would follow ber Bzample." Clalbarae, 
Life Bad Correspondence of J. A. Quitman, II., pp 125, 120, 

■ " Besulved, Thai in the opinion of tliis meeting the stale of 
South Carolina connol submit to the wrongs and aggressions nblcb 
bare been perpetrated by the federal government and the nortbern 
slates, without dishonor and ruin; and that it is necessary for her to 
relieve burself ihercfritm, whether with or wiihout the co-operalion 
of other souUiern ttntea." 

'Theresulutii-ua and ibe addresa are printed entire in tbe N. T. 
TritniM of the 13U) uf May, 18S1. 




butli Carolina was still ready to take any way on which. 
without a disruption of the Union, a remedy could lie 
Ibund for the just grievances of the south, provided one 
of tlie other states conld discover ench a way. But if no 
such way could be fouod, South Carolina could not harbor 
the hope that further violence would aggravate the spirit 
of resistance in the rest of the slave states; and hence the 
state wonld be obliged, at all risks, to do that which its 
honor and its vital interests imperatively demanded, 

Tlie convention enthusiastically approved the views of 
its committee, although the moat prominent politicians of 
the state, like Butler, Barnwell and Orr, expected only 
disaster from South Carolina's separate action.' There 
was no doubt, that the carrying out of the threat wonld be 
exceedingly disagreeable to the other slave staffs. Wlien 
the state legislature had passed a law providing for the 
nomination of delegates to a congress of southern states, 
which was to take the initiatory steps towards the seces- 
sion in common of the slave states, in case they could 
obtain their rights in no other way," Virginia decidedly 
declined all participation in any steps which endangered 
the integrity of tlte Union and emphatically warned South 
Carolina to desist from all thoughts of secession. But 
Virginia defended its views by the consideration that har- 
mony and confidence would be restored by the compromise 
of 1850. The right of South Carolina to recede was not 

■ Es-Qoveraor Senbrook speaks In a. teller of the Oth of June, 1831, 
to Qnllnian of tlieir " setlled conviction of ibe exireme daager of 
HCPsaioD by Sonlh Cnrolina slooe." ClaitMirne. Life and Correapond' 
eoce of J. A. Quiunan, II., p. 140. 

'"To be instructed with full power nnii nothorily to deliberate 
with Ihe view and inteiitinn of arresting further agjrpB"ion, nnd, if 
possible, of restoring Ibe couHtilutlonal rights of the »uutb. mid, if 
not, to recommend due provigiou for tbeir future safety and iodepead- 
enc«." De Bow, Commercial Review, XXIX., p. Tj4. 
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at all qiieetiotied. But the Charleston convention was con- 
vinced that if South Carolina should follow its resolutions, 
the further actual development of the affair would depend 
on the attitude of the other slave states to the question of 
law and not on whether they approved its course. The 
address gave expression to the expectation that the federal 
government would endeavor to force the state back into 
the Union; but that then the other slave states would be 
obliged either to oppose tliis, or to bend their own necks 
under the yoke of despotism.! At the game time, it was 
maintained that- the responsibility' for this compulsion 
should not be laid at the door of South Carolina; tlie 
blame would lie entirely with the federal government' 

' " Acruslomed as we have beeo to violalioDs of tbe coDStilUtion, 
luid of the rigbltnf the Eouthero slates, by (be federal gOTernment. 
we bave lo look forward lc the probability of anoilier outrage by that 
goTFrDmeni, in tbe nliempl to force the state to remain in the Unioa. 
Wf suppose the stleoipt -will be made, if the other sonlhem gtatea 
penuil it. Tbo«e stales must decide for themaelvea whether Ibey will 
permit it Soaih Carolinft mast decide for herself whether it ia 
ueceatary to sM^ede. Her usler states of the south will have uo right 
to cotnpUiii thai she forces Ibem ioto a position where they must 
ritUor InterxHiae to prevent her sabiugalion, or by coDsenting to it, 
abandon ibeir sovereignty, and lay themselves at the tnercy or m 
deapolio power." 

'"In 8ef*<Uog alone. South Carolina wonld be placing her sister 
atatee of the south uitder no constraint," for, "if Ibey shonld Und 
theinseUes In k position of coDstr»l(ii. it would i-ome tnxa th« action 
of Ibr fedrral goremmenl. not of Sooth Carolina." 

lu lh<t InJrpendnl of the 9Ih of Uay. we find in a cnmmDniralios 
fh>m CbarissioD : " S<>cpssIuii. itnmediaie or remote, was the bordeo 
of every speech and every resolation. Of one thing there Mm b« no 
qiMMtuo. that ts the feeling of » larg« poriJon of Suuih Cwnltna. If 
they diffrr at all. it la as lo separate or combiaeil action-, and Judging 
fttnn the wmper of the convenlioa Jnat adJoorDed, they ar« disiNMMl 
la go it aloM and blindKMed. as It seenu to ■!«. . , . 

"In [■rivaie cireles the? diwoM Out matter coolly and cahnty. tnUi at 
Mcvsakw as the VMiMt, moai fcaniWo. and tewK o^JecUouUe msUer 
talhamtU. Tit*!! plntharaV l"*^^: »> AmUt* Botnh CaroUu 
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Governor Means now considered the realization of bis 
hopes as fully secured. On the 12th of May, he wrote to 
Quitman that the next legislature would undoubtedly call 
a convention, and that when this convention met, the state 

an indepeodenl slaie. and Cbarleslon a free port. The general govern- 
iiieot vill blockaite the port, and ihal will briog about a collUion 
Iietween tbe state aod goTernmcDt aulUnrllies, Ibe resoir of wbicb 
will l>e to unlle tbe sjmimlbtes of the south with South CHrolIufl, and 
produce a geaeriil war lietweeo the slave and DoQ-slaveboUllng stales. 

, 'Blood' and 'ILe issues ofbalile' are the household words 
or such as composed the very large portion of thai convenlion, num- 
bering over live hundred men, and among Ihem Ibvlr Sen.itur Butler, 
representatives In congress, menibern of legislatures, etc., etc. 

Tou will also see by (he remarks of Butler, Hayne, Bamwell 
and such as dared to moke a show of stemming tbe tide, that the; 
took eapeclal good care to pled};e tbemselves to South Carolina 
whether she did one thing or Ihe other, upon that robber principle. 
' mj State, right or wrong'." The Indtpcndoit, May 22, 1851, p. 8.1. 
Ten years later li became manirest how correctly the Sre eater of 
South Carolina had calculated. 

M. B. n. Oameti, member of the Virginia convention for ihe 
amendment of the stale eonslltution, wriies. on Ihe 3rd of MHy.lSHI, 
tuWm. H. Trescott of South Carolina, wlio became assistant secretary 
of stale, under Biichiinan; "I would be especially c'Hd to be in 
Charleston next week, und witness your convention of delegates (hDm 
Soullieiii Rights Associations. . Momentous are Ibe conse. 

quences which depend upon your action. Which party will prevailT 
the iminediaie secesaiunisls, or those who are opposed to separate 
■tale action at this liroef . . If tbe general government allows 
you peaceably and freely to secede, neither Virginia nor any other 

southern slate would, in my opinion, follow yon at present 

If Charleston (in case of secession) did not grow quite so fast in her 
trade with other stales, yet Ihe relief from federal taxation would 
vaidy Blimulata your prosperity. If so, the prestige of the Union 
would he deelroyed, and you would be the nucleus for a southern con- 
federaiion at no distant day. 

" But ( dr> nol doubt, from all I have been able to learn, that Ihe fed- 
eral gifvernment would use force, beginning with llie form most em- 
bttrmising to you, nod least calculated to eicilo sympathy — I mean a 
naval hlncbaue. In IhiiC event, could you withstand the reaction feel- 
ing which the suffering commerce of Charleston would probably 
manifest! Would you not lose (hat in which your slreugth consists, 
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would secede.' Shrewd observers in the north, too, thought 
that the reBistance of the cool, calculating business men 
would prove powerless.' But in a letter of the 9lh of 
June to Quitman, Ex-Governor Seabrook confessed that 
the leaders in the convention were comparatively unknown 
people,' and stated that, in Charleston, the more moderate 
were beginning to venture forward.* He was, indeed, 
able to announce, on the 15th of July, that of thirty news- 
papers, only one in Charleston, and one in both Coiumbia 
and Greenville, were opposed to seceesion; but that was 
vain eonaolation.' "Whether the influence of the business 
men was greater than had been anppoaed need not be here 
considered. Certain it was, in any event, that they did 

ibe union of your people? I da not metui to Impl; nn ripinioD. I 
only nsfc Hie question. If you could force this birwkacle, and bfing 
the governmeDt to direct Torce, llie reeling la Virginin vould be very 
gieat- I trust in God it would bring lier lo your aid," 

' Claiborne. Life and Correspondence of J. A. Quitman, II., p. 133. 
We also rend in the correspondence of the Jnitfpenilfnf.refeTTedio 
above: "That the; will carry Uie state and compel the authorities to 
lake llie ntcesaary steps lo carry out the resolves of their conveDtlon. 
I have no dnubt." 

' "TUe business men of the state, and more particularly of Charle*- 
lon. foresee in this action ruin, and would be glad to avert Hie evil, 
but they find tbemselves io a siuall minority, and their inHiience with 
the wordy politician but smull." 1. c. N, T, Grayson wriles Feb. IT, 
1851. from Cliarleslon to N. F. Perry : "While the old, the grave, the 
prudent, stand apart, the fortunes of our slate seem to be Intrusied to 
young men, who appear lo be governed more by vanity than any other 
principle, and who seem utterlj- incapable of forming an ud«qunte 
opinion on the true nature and consequences of civil war." Remia- 
iscences of Public Men by En-Oov. B. F. Perry, p. 28T. 

• "The leadera of the lale convention are men comparatively un- 
known lo the public. It cannot l>c said, therefore, that Ibey have the 
confldence of the people." Claiborne. I. c. II., p, 140. 

• "Opposition in different parts of the state begins to disci obo Itself. 
At present it Is contined lo Charleston and the villages wht*re northern 
men are to be found In numbers." 1. c. 

• Ih II., p. 1«. 




SECESSION CONGBKS! 



not deserve the greatest share of credit for the fact that 
the most radical were bitterly deceived. The mass of 
the population had, until now, kept much cooler than the 
politiciane, who talked one another into a fever, and than 
the gentlemen of the press whom it cost only a few drops 
of ink to fight and win great battles. In Lis own South 
Carolina, was verified for the first time, the dying assertion 
of Calhoun, that the Union was held together mnch more 
firmly than people supposed, and that only in the course of 
a long period of time conid one after another of its bonds 
Ite severed.' In the October election to the "Secession 
Congress," the radicals, to the surprise of every one, suf- 
fered a complete defeat.* Governor Means, in his mee- 
6age to the legislature, was obliged publicly tu confess 
that ail his endeavors to lead the slate out of the Union 
had wholly failed.' 

Quitman had no rif^ht to reproach his colleague and ally, 
with. Borae oversight on his part as the cause of the unfor- 
tunate result of their common eftbrts. lie had hiniaelf 
been defeated earlier, and the issue of the struggle in 
Hississippi may have been not entirely without influence 
on tlie decision in South Carolina. Tiie secessionists had 
again put up their tried leaders a.s candidates for the gov- 
ernorship, and the Union party, likewise, chose their actual 



' V. Holat. Life of Culhoan. pp. 341, 343, 

' " The eleclion in South CaroHos Tor a Secession Congress lias re- 
eulted, mnac unexpecledl; to nil parlies, in Ibe complete overlhrow of 
the secesaionials, alter all tlieir Doise, It is slated that three- rourl ha 
of all the delegates are in favor of abiding in the Union for the pres- 
ent—which menus forever." The Indeprndent, Oct. 23,1861, p. 175. 

' " The noble altitude of resistance wliich I supposed the stale was 
■baut to assume, and which I have direclad all m; energies tu 
hw In, seems to have been delayed or aliundoned, Judfring I'm 
popular voice, as indicated by the resulC of the late eleclioua.' 
Tribune, Dec. 2, 1051. 
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head, Henry S. Foote, as their official leader. The two 
candidates travelled the state together, and advocated their 
viewB before the voters. Quitman thus came to tiie con- 
viction that his defeat was undoiihted, and on that account, 
lie willingly retired from the field, in the interest of the 
uaiiee.' JetTerson Davis took his place. This new candi- 
dacy indicates a decided change of direction, for even if 
Davis would have nothing to do witli tlie coraproinise of 
1850, and was a decided radical, be yet was not, like Quit- 
man, an unconditional ^eceesionist.* The stand Foote 
had taken was, on this account, a much more difiieultone, 
hut he finally won the victory, although by only the small 
majority of 999 votes.' 

After this two-fold fiasco of the secessionists, it ia to be 
presumed that a people even less disposed to optimism 
than the American, would have given themselves up to 
the sweet deception, that all danger was happily over. 

' See hU letter of resignatioa, dated SepL 6, 1851, In Claiborne, II., 
pp. 14U, 147. 

*To ft formal written qaestion wliPther he was in favor of the dis. 
solution of Uie Union, because of tbe compromise, he loswered on Ihe 
l&lh of Nor. 1850: "If any bave fulBely and against the evidence 
before them, attempted to 6x na me tbe charge of wishing to dissolve 
Ihe Union, under eiisijng circumstances, I am sure jour information 
and intelligence have enatiled you tu detect the shallow fraud. If 
any have lepreaented meaBseekingtoeslablish a southern cooffderacy, 
on Uie ruins of that nbicb our revolutionary fathers bequeathed to 
UB, my whole life and every senliment I have ever uttered, in public 
or private, give them the lie. 

" If any have supposed graluitously. (they could not otherwise.] that 
mj efforts In the aennte were directed to tbe aecesiion of MisBU- 
^ippi from Ihe Union. Iheirhearts must have been insensible to Ihe 
obligations of honor and good faltb, which I feel are imposed upon 
me by Ihe position of on accredited agent from Mississippi lo tbe 
federal govemmeDt." Congr. Globe. 1st 5eea.. 32<1 Congr,. Append., 
p. 171. As regards the last impuriani point, Davis evidently thought 
otjierwise, ten years luier. 

• Foote, Bench and Bar of tbe fiootb and Southwest, p. S03. 
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When Webster, on the 22nd of December, 1850, num- 
bered tlie intentions of tbe BecesBloniEts among the things 
of the past,* many may have asked themselves, in secret, 
■whether he did not overestimate the moral power of the 
revolution in public opinion. Now, however, it was cheer- 
fully admitted on all sides, that he had rightly read the 
signs of the times, and even the noisy contradiction of 
tlie BeceasitmistB ceased. Yet the circumstances of the 
time continued uninterruptedly to weave the warp of fate- 
thread by thread, and ail parties worked diligently at the 
winding sheet of the Union, working their faults and 
passions into it with equal indugtry. 

The cutting contempt with wbich the northern oppo- 
nents on principle of the compromise expressed themselves 
on the bugbear of the secessionists, * lulled the middle parties 
into self-complacent security and thereby served the radi- 
cals of the southern states as a protecting roof in tlieir 

' "The time for meditaled eecesaion is past. Americans, north and 
soalh, will be bereiifier more and more united. Ther^ is a steroiteBs 
Nitd sererit; in tbe public mind lately aroaficd. I believe tlial, Dorlh 
nnd Houlh, tbere baa been, in Ibe last year, a reoovation of public eeo- 
limeul. an aniinaleil revival of the spirit nr union, and, more than alt, 
of fttUicbment to tbe conHiitutioa, regardiDg it aa Indispeosably oeces- 
Bary." Works, II., p. 531. 

' ** This ' iguis ramus' of dissolation baa for more tban a year con- 
stituted Uie entire capital ou wbich certuiu political leaders bave 
traded, i greater burabugwaa uever conceived or broughi forib. 
The gigantic intellect of tbe secretary of slate, aided by tbe political 
experience of certain distlnguislied senators and poliilcians. could 
alone have given birth to this 'splendid failure,' which if put forth 
by men in the more bumble walks of life would have entitled them to 
lodgings in some lunatic asylum. There is but one mltigaiiug con- 
iidcralion connected wllb It; that ie the conaistency with which the 
president and his cabinet are striving tc keep up [be deception. Tho 
late proclamation against the negroes at Boston constitutes a burlesque 
upon civil governmenia which is strictly in keeping with 'Union 
meetings,' and tbe cry of 'danger to the Union.' put forth in this house, 
in the senate and by tbe executive. The history of the tlmea will 
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continned revolutionary labors, while it at the same time 
inflicted wounds on liieui wliicli did not weaken but only 
liiirued and irritated them. Much more justiiied was the 
ridicule poured on the inconsieteney of tlie cotnproiaise 
party, whose real political capital wae always the imperil- 
ling of the Uuion, while they never tired of celebrating 
the complete triumph of their policy, in bigh-^ouitding 
words. If people had preserved to a greater extent the 
capacity to think clearly and calmly on this queetion, they 
could not hnt have recognized that, to a great many, the 
brilliant speeches of Webster in May and June, on his tonr 
through New York and Virginia, were, after all, a sharp 
criticiemof tjie compromise policy. In these ninch lauded 
speeches as in the proclamation and meesage of the presi- 
dent, provoked by the liberation of Shadracb, the compro- 
mise always appeared under the twofold form of a harbor 
in which no storm could possibly overtake the safely 
anchored ship and as a glass house from which the moat 
scnipulouB vigilance should keep all ill disposed and in- 
considerate urchins at a distance. But this intrinsic con- 
tradiction in the reasoning of the compromise adherents, 
should have excited the care of the acute patriot and not 
his ridicule, for it was the best proof of the folly of the 
view that the imperilling of the Union was a silly 
invention. The rocks were certainly no less dangerous, 
because at the time the foam of the breakers did uotdush 
over them, because a calm surface concealed them from the 
blunted vision." And the surface of this water was not so 
smooth bflt that even the most confident were ever re- 
minded of the terrors whicli slumbered under them. Tha 

show ihMe tbings, in Iheir true ligM, and plare these diatmioD 
punics ftmong tlie ibobI eilraordimry invenlions at nny nge," Gid- 
dingB. Feb. SO. 18S1, in ihe k-ouee of representativea, Cungr. Globe, 
2ii Sess., BSd Congr., p. 707. 




FngitiveSIiive Law itself never allowed tbis to be entirely 
forgotten. Webater did not need to refer to the Sbadmcb 
caBe, in order, on bis trininpbal tour, to open bis beart 
fully to hie wondering liBtenere and tell tbem that the law 
whose cheerful execution be bad promised, was so grossly 
defied. And how, eplte of tbe longing for peace, could 
his bitter reproaches, make a really powerfnl impression 
when even tbe most influential organ of the Fire Eaters 
called the law barbarous and a stupid blunder? » Since 
tbe experience of three years bad wrung this admission 
from the Charleston Mercury, it was evident that the 
hope could nut have been realized, that the north would 
become completely blunted to tliis barbarism. The ma- 
jority might become more indifferent to individual out- 
rages,* and even where people, in the first moment of 
excitement, inclined to o]>en opposition, the view which 
held obedience to the law to be tlie first duty of a citizen, 
prev&il',3 but tbe minority was forced into a more and more 

'The CLnrlestOD Mcreury writes: "The south has gained notbiog 
but u loss hy lUis law," ■' It was a stupid blunder ou Ihe pari of 
(oulhern Btntesmeii." " The vulue of tbe bIuys Ib enlen up if capture 
follow, while haired to the isstiiution alimad, and opposition to it at 
home, are iocreuseU liy its hard features and Ihe barbarous eaforce- 
ment of them." The Independent, Oct. 27. 1853, p. 171. 

"•See in Jay, letter to Samuel A. Eliot, Miac. Writings, pp. BOS. 50(1, 
a cue in which the author rightly says: "Utteily devilish as was 
tfaU decision (of the commissi oner), il 'waa sound Ihw." 

* In ttie legislature of MnsaacliusettH, the senuie adopted a resolutiiin 
whicli gave fxpresBion to the couviciion, that Ihe Fugitive Slave Law 
would aoimer or later be a dead letter, but which at the same tiuie 
declaied thiU Mnssachuaelts did uot claim the right to nullify a fed- 
eral law. \<t n<il respect it or to resist it willi force. In the bouse, this 
resolution wiib laid on llie table by a mnjority of only two votes. IQT 
to 1«5. The ludrpendent. May 29, 11*5!, p, W. While the Whig con- 
tention at Worcester, on ihe 1st of October. 1850, unanimously 
resolved that Miiasadiusells would continue to maintain its old jioinl 
1 of elave leirilory, and labor m 
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decided opposition; and if people judged not by the 
noise made alone, but ineaeiired the reitl vulueof the facts, 
it could not be ignored that it had gained ground. It no 
longer opposed, as it had done, a direct conflict with the 
federal anthoritiea; it brought the Fugitive Slave Law 
less prominciit.ly into the foreground of its agitittion, but 
it continned tlie general struggle agiunst the slavocracj 
with greater political skill and better success. Its blind 
underestimation of the danger of secession,* had this one 
good effect, that it became much easier for it to reject the 
loyalty on conditions, as Seward expressed it, olTered by 
the south, witli decision.' 

The senatorial elections, in Ohio and Alassachu setts, 
proved that the minority was fully in earnest. Chase re- 
ceived, in Benjamin Wiide, a colleague, who was just as 
firm and undaunted as he in his opposition to the preten- 
Biousof the slavocracy. True, he was nut so richly gil'ted 

tbe effect thnt New Mexico and Utah miglit, as rood aa possible, 
be admiued inio ilie Union as free states, soil while Jt bad empLallc- 
ally demsoded a change of llie Fugitive Slave Law, the BoBton Courier, 
an organ of Hie Wliigs. wrote ud the 30lli of April. 1S31: "We ore 
wull convinced (hat an; political pari; wliicb goes hnfore the people 
of Masaacliusetis, mnintalning Ibai Ihia law uugLt lo be repealed, or 
lliat coDgresa ought 10 hazard the peace of the country upon attempts 
tu change it. will incur the g-reat reepnusibility of dcrpeiiiug and 
siren gib en lug tbe i1l»posllion lu say that 'Ibe fugitive shall not be 
given up, law or do law.' It I9 impni^Bible to carry on popular diacita- 
eion against this law, that d<ies not go to ibe conatltulion iisf-lf" 

' Tho N. Y. Tribune went ao far aa 10 write on OcL IT. 1831 : " We 
do not believe if the door at tbe Union were held wide open, a stsl« 
could be induced tii wnlk 011I in the course of ibe ne»t bwlf century. 
If any did, she would hti glad tJ walk in again before she bail been 
out two years" 

"'I regret that any thing should have bapiK-ood W encourage u 
belief thai loyally could lie accepted on condillons. and especmlly on 
tbe condllloD of forbearing 10 repeal a repenlnble stalute." To the 
UasaAchuwlts conveDlion, April S, 1851. Beward'a Works, III., \,. 




hy iiatare &s Cliaae, nor could lie boast of so tboroiigh a 
traioing, but the nutural Wildnetts with which he told the 
south the whole uoadoriied truth, made him in this strug- 
gle, a warrior whose blows were scarcely less (eared. Aiid 
even if Wade's personality had inucli less weight than it 
really had, it wonid have been of no little iiniiortaiice that 
the agreement of the two senators on this {(uestion gave 
them a complete right to speak on it, henceforth, in the 
name of Ohio. The senators of other western states were 
Biich faithful and, in part, such servile partisans of the 
south, that it was easy to understand, how the elavocracy 
could indulge, more and more, iu the dangerous illusion 
that th^ might count upon the west, in case of a breach. ^ 
If the northeastern states had shared this error, the further 
development of the slavery question might have assumed 
a very different character; and that it did not share it was 
due unquestionably, in great part, to the circumstance, 
that the most powerful state of the free west, took so de- 
cided a position against the s!avo«raey, thus early. 

Of much greater weight was the election of Charles 
Somuer, in Massaclmfietts. In the lirst place, it was sig- 
nificant, because it was the result of a coalition between 
the Democrats and the Free-Soil party. Coalitions of this 
kind had been formed before, with no small success, but 
in this one there were two new features: the great number 
of those who entered into it on both sides, and the fact 
tliat the state elections were, in great part, the work of 
coalitions in which the Free Soil party had united in one 
place with the AYhigs and in the other with tlie Democrats. 
These elections, therefore, pointed much more clearly than 
any previous happenings of a siiriilar nature to the fact, 



' Bee for inslance tlie eipresBions of Dodge of Iowa, on the 2td of 
Pel)riia)7, tUSl. Coogr. Globe, 2d Segs., 81st CoDgr, Append., p. Sll 
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tliat tlie disBoliition of the old parties wae rapidly pro- 
gi-essing, aud that the ground was being prepared fur the 
turmation of a uew party on the basis of slavery. That 
this was the deeper meaiting involved in the history of the 
electoral campaign, was all the more undoubted, as, in the 
most important elections to be made bj the legislature, 
the WhigB, who had thus far, as a general thing, shown 
less complaisance to the south, were the defeated party. 
They now feigned moral indignation, and accused the allies 
of entering into an unheafd-of bargaining for office at the 
cost of their respective principles. The reproach was not 
well grounded, as, for the offices which according to the 
bargain fell to tlie part of the Democrats, men had been 
chosen, who wished to set bounds to the over-reaching of 
the slavocracy.^ It was not the moral depravity of the 
victors but the defeat of their opponents which was to be 
measured by tlie unusually intense bitterness witli which 
the latter accepted the result of the electoral campaign. 
What they felt most sorely was not that the most impor- 
tant offices had been given to men whose real adherents 
constituted only a small minurity,* The blow was felt 
with such peculiar severity, because it was the judgment 
of the state on its great leader, Daniel Webster, and be- 
cause the seat iu the senate he liad possessed so long, 
was now to be taken by a man whose name whs an 
eini>hatic protest against the glittering principles and 
shifting policy of the speech of the 7th of March, 1850. 
Whether Sumner, on the whole, would be a worthy suc- 

I Biiuiwell governor, aaJ Rantoul eenBtor, for tbe short lerm. 

I In tbe udilrpss ii[ tbe Wliig iiate cohvodUod of MiiHuiioliQietta, 
irliicb was li^ld on ibe lOih i>r Sepioiuber. leCI, in Bpriagflelil, we 
read: "Tbua a cundiilnle wn» placed In the governor's chair, mbo 
rccelvpd but 3U,4!I2 out of 13L,T8S imjiulsr votes, and a. Uailed Slstea 
BCuaAv WBS elected by ihe contuireni vole of a house of repieHeolo- 
lives III which hU iimlbaiis aniouDlod to 113 out uf 400 mi.'m!iert>.'' 
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cesaor to Webster, the future alone could tell, eince, thus 
far, he had not tilled an office of any kind. For years ho 
had been known and prized a? a man of thorough general 
and legal training and of great eloquence; but his election 
he owed entirely to hie position on the slavery question 
and to the conviotion that no power un earth could move 
him from his principles. This it was that made his elec- 
tion a boundary mark in the history of the United States. 
The rigid fidelity to principle and the fiery-spirited moral 
earnestness of abolitiotiisui united to the will and capwcity 
to pursue political ends with the given political uietina, 
received in him tlieir first representative in the senate, 
withont his being able to support himself on one of those 
crnlchcB which party life seemed to have made one of the 
indiepe II sable requisites of every politician. 

No party coold at the time measure the full significance 
of these electione, but the dullest politician could nut fail 
to recognize that they made complete silence on the slav- 
ery question in congress, more impossible than ever. Yet 
■deep, unbreakable silence was the first condition prececlcnt 
to the maiiitainance of the compromise, as the settlement 
of the controversy. But the sJavocracy made it simply 
impossible for their most modurato opponents to be silent; 
for silence was identical with unconditional submission, 
since the south had long since drawn up its next demand 
in precise terms and brought it forward in full form. In 
the senate, Major Borland had introduced a memorial of 
Kentucky, which prayed for the peaceable acqnieition of 
Cuba, and in the honse, Clingman bad emphatically re- 
newed the old announcement, that no power w:iiiild pre- 
vent the slave holders from annexing newMe.\ican territory, 
as soon B8 tiiey would need it.' Spite of the complete 

'" When Texas is fllletl up by our emigrHnts, Ihey cnnnoC tic pre- 
Tented from pneaiug tlie Rio Grunde aud revalutioniEiDg lUe oeigb- 
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victory of the compromiBe party over the radicals, the 
south had therefore remained convinced that the last ac- 
quisitione of territory were not sufficient to satisfy the 
want of expansion felt by slavery, and hence it maintained 
its programme of territoriai enlargement. This was clearly 
and definitely to say that it looked upon the compromiae 
simply as a settlement in respect to the objects directly in 
cont^-overBy. but that it would, sooner or later, agnin make 
the undecided question of priiiciple, in its fullest extent, 
the order of the day, by the creation of new concrete ob- 
jects of controversy. After these declarations, the nortb 
itself was entirely responsible for continuing to deceive 
itself and allow itself to be deceived as to this, that the 
compromise was an armistice the ending of which it might 
expect to be notified of at any moment 

borJDg prorinces. They are destined to Iw occupied by our slsve- 
bolding population. It will All up all [lie country arouod the gnlf, 
including the peainEulaorTucalao, and perhaps the Dorthern portion 
of the South AmericBD conlinent. This atate of things will be likely 
lo occur even before our Interest requires it. Thai, whether it be 
deBirsble or not. there Is no power on ihia conlinent to prevent it. 
Mexico ia altogether too feeble. This government Itself cannot <lo it. 
It had as well attempt to curb the wbtcs of the ocean. I eay iKildly, 
that if the goveromeot makes the effort, it will itself perish In (he 
attempt. As soon as we feel the actual want of additional territory, 
we shall occupy it either without or with the aid of this government." 
CoDgT. Qlobe, Sd Bess., 8Ut Coogr., Append., p. 2ia 
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Cn AFTER II. 



LOPEZ AND KOSSUTH. 

After the close of tlie aecond year of office, the presi- 
(ienls of the United iStates, and with thein the country, 
are wont to enjoy comparative calm, for a time. The legis- 
Utive period haa then come to an end, and unless extra- 
ordinary circuiDstancea arise, the new congress is not con- 
vened for nine months. True, politicians and the press 
discuss with more or leas vivacitj the next presidential 
election, init that great question is still too much in the 
first stages of preparation, to disturb politicians in the 
enjoyment of their dolcefar niente. Local questions and 
the doings of the rest of the world have to be used to a 
greater extent than usual to fill up the endless columns of 
the big newspapers. 

The course which the last session of congress had taken 
gave no reason to aunnise that Fillmore's presidency would 
l>e an exception in this respect. Spite of this, it could be 
no matter of surprise that the political calm was inter- 
rupted by a short storm. There was no lightning from a 
cloudless sky. On the contrary, the dark clouds became 
BO noticeable as they slowly arose that full attention would 
have been certainly paid them if people had not so anx- 
iously and BO conecientioualy gone out of the way of all 
eKcitenient. 

The intended freebooter descent on Cuba, in 1849, had 
remained unpunished. Tliis lenity or weakness of the 
government, had the consequences which might have been 
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expected. Scarcely had the adventurers of Roiiud IMand • 
been dieehargeil. than the preparations for a new expedi- 
tion were actively begun in Kew York, Boston and espe- 
cially in New OrleaTis. It was not considered necessary 
to carry them on in secret, rather was it sought to attract 
the attention of the public. The enrollment and exercis- 
ing of the crew were carried on with great publicity and 
the cockade of the republic of Cnha was paraded in the 
streets with great ostentation. Bonds for wliich the real 
estate and the slate revennes of this future imaginary 
jjower served as security, were put in circulation, and 
ifnriBcn Lopez, the head of the conspirators, was able to 
find a prominent man in a high judicial position who saw 
no objection to putting bis name to those instruments of 
revolutionary propagJindism against a friendly state.' 
Young enthusiasts and reckless adventurers were to hazard 
their lives in the game against Spunish soldiers and Span- 
ish hangmen, for the "freedotn of Cuba;'' but the real 
movers in the aHair took care not to leave the safe ground 
of the United States; the basis of their enthusiasm for 
freedom was either the slaveholding interest or the hope 
to see tlieir copper mite return to their jiocketa as gold 
unalloyed.' The person who desired to keep himself in- 
formed of the course of the movement needetf only to 

' Hon. ColesTOorlh Piockney Smith, Judge of Uie supreme court of 
errors nnd Hppenli of the sinia of Mississippi. Sen. Doc., S2d Ooogr., 
l8t. Sess, Vol. r, No, l.p. 28. 

'"But wh»i gives a peculinr criminality lo this invaiton of Cuba, 
is. Ilint undt^r ilie lend of Spanish EUliJecis nod witb tbe aid orciiisena 
of tbe United Siales, it lind jts nrigin. wltli many, in motives of 
copidily. . , , None will deny tliBlibose wlio set on foot niilitury 
eipedilioiiB BgainsI furrign Bloles by means like these, are far mors 
cuipable tUau llie ignorniil nnd ihe necessitous whom Ibey induce to 
gn forth M Th^ oten>ib)e purlies in Ihe proceed in;,'." Filtraore'a ao- 
Dual message of the Sd of December, 1B31. Siatesm.'a Man. III., p. 
1037. 
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tho advertifieinent columns of the newsjmpers by 
wbicli tlie prypusala of the junta were taken up as readily 
U6 any other businesB notices. 

When the audacity of the conspirators had at lust gone 
60 far as to announce through the newspapers the forma- 
tion of a junta in Washington — under the nose of tlie 
government, aa Browneon expressed himself i— the Spanish 
ambassador, Calderon de la Barca, complained strongly of 
such doings.' Thereupon, the secretary of state, Clayton, 
directed the United States attorneys, in a letter of the 
22d of January, 1850, to take steps against all illegal 
measures and violntione of iuternational obligations. But 
his instructions were given In so cool, not to say in so 
iudiHerent a tone, that he received the stereotyped answer 
in such cases, that tlie agitators had so far not been guilty 
of any open violation of law, aud that hence it was impos- 
Eibleto institute proceedings against them. 

The conspirators now naturally became bolder. On the 
8th of May, Calderon complained to the secretary of state, 
that, according to the reports of the Spanish consul at !New 
Orleans, crowds to the numberof 400 had repeatedly come 
from the interior who, in their conversation, made no effort 
to conceal the fact that they were to be shipped from some 
point of the isthmus of Panama to Cuba. And on the 
Ifith of May, the ambassador called the attention of the 
Becretary to the fact, that tlie New York Sun hud hoisted 
the flag of the repulilic of Cuba on its building." Taylor 
and his cabinet had now become convinced that eometiiing 
must be done. As, according to the rejxn-ts of their own 
officials, it was no longer doubtful that Calderon did not 
draw on his imagination for his facts and the blow would 



' BrowDson's Review, Oct, 1850, p. 408. 

* J&n. 1830, Sen. Doc., Slat Cungr, 1st Se 

• Xb,. pp 2a, 20. 
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very soon full/ it miiBt be put down bb certain, that tliey 
would, even witliout hia representations, liave come to eiich 
a resolution, for no matter what they thought of the Caban 
qneetion, to see it carried towards a solution in this way 
was by no means in keeping with their wishes. Notwith- 
standing this, it may be assumed that the furtlier informa- 
tion that the captain -general of Cuba was empowered, in 
case of necessity, to proclaim the emancipation of all the 
slaves, had very great influence on, and hastened, tlieir reso- 



■ HuntoD, tbe United Stales atlorue;? In New Orleau, infonns Claj- 
loD on llie 14ih of May : " You may rely nn ft that in couoectioD wlUi 

the suppose tl expedition agaioBt Cuba, do law of ibe United States 
has \tetn violated in Ibis dietrict, , . . zealoua and vigilant as be 
(the Spanish vice-consul) and others are. be has not siace that 
time (Hurch 6), coinmunicated any fact in relation to the subject of 

'■ There can be no doubt that many persons have left New Orleans 
recently whose ultimate destinuiioQ is the island of Cubn, and who, 
on BiTival at the island, . . . will engage, under the command of 
General Lopez, to assist the dlssatiHlleU people of that island in 
throwing off tbe dominion of Spain. The number of these emigrsntf 
has been greatly exaggerated — Ihey are perhaps one thousand cr 
fifteen hundred from this port 

" If Lopci! shall be able to make a successful stand, It is said he iHU 
be Joined by a distiogtiisbed genllemaD. now tbe governor of a neigh. 
boring state (Quitman), to wliom the command will then be yielded." 
lb., p. 25. 

On tbe Qth of May. James Robb had written to the president ttom 
New Orleans : '■ It is not my province to give Uie names and parties 
concerned in making a descent upon the ' Island of Cuba," but il la 
proper to inform you that a military organitalion has been effected 
In Uie interior, not only fonuidable In number, but connections i and 
aoch as to leave no doubt upon my mind, as to the favorable result. In 
case they effect n landing, which is not Improbable or impossible." 
lb., p iO. And on Ihe following day Wm. L. Dodge bad informed 
hitn : " The last of the Cubans leave this evening. . . . Th« 
whole force . . is probably between S,000 and 8,U00 of the rary best 
kind of material, all procured sod organlied In tb« interior." lb., 
p. 00. 
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Intione,! This news was diseeminated by t.he press and called 
forth, in eerlain circles of the alaveholders who had hitherto 
followed the freebooter movement with sympathetic inter- 
eet, 80 much disqniet that they would tiijw prefer to see the 
project given np. To others, on the contrary, it was by 
no means unwelcome, as, in their opinion, the esecution 
of the threat would necessarily bring Spain into a serions 
conflict with the United States which would pave the way for 
theattainmentoftlieir ultimate end, the annexation of Cuba. 
The government, however, was now industrious to show a 
very marked loyalty towards Spain. Clayton, on the IStli 
of May, excused its former passivity by saying that it had 
not received the requisite information fi-om its sabordi- 
nates.' Whatever value Calderon might attribute to 
this rather strange excnse, the simultaneous announcement 
that, from the 7tli to the 12th of May, several sbipa of 
war had entered Gnhan waters to seize the filibusters, in 
case they attempted to land, mnst have afforded him great 
sntisfactiijD, 

The will of the government was good, but it had looked 
on too long inactively. On the 7th of May, Lupez had 
left New Orleans with the Creole, the principal ship of 
the filibusters, and had landed safely at Cadenaa on the 
19th. The Cubans were defeated in a skirmish, and the 



' "The captain-Erenoral nf Cuba bas autbority from bis government 
to declare Ihe freedom of the alavcB in case of ' civil war ' Such a 
m^Nsare deeply COD cerns our country and its domestic iDBtltutloDS, 
Mid I most respectfully stijrResl whether it would not t>e advisable to 
noliiy the Spanish sntliorjlies Oiat if carried out, it would call for 
your Interference." Robb, 1. c. 

" I shotild thiDk 8eir-pr«iserva1inn would authorize us to interfere to 
preveiit Bucb an ultrii measure by the local aulhonties as a general 
emancipation." Hodge, 1. c. 

■"It is true Ihat, wilbln the last three months, an unusual number 
of pusporte bave been sought and obtained at this office, by indi- 
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governor himself fell into the hands of Lopex On the 
other hand, two of his ships were captured at Contoy by 
the war steamer Pizarro, and the fiUbiisterH takpn prisoner. 
Spite of his easy triumph, therefore, Lopex could no longer 
hope for any striking snccesses,' and sailed back again. 
The Pizarro followed close on his heels, bnt the Creole 
ran safely into the harbor of Key West on the 21st. An 
embargo was laid on the ship by the collector, Douglass, 
but Lopez was not arrested until the 25th, by an express 
order of the secretary of state. That very evening, the 
district judge set hira at liberty again, and the general 
took his departure for New Orleans.* 

Any one who allows his judgment to be guided by com- 
mon sense, without too anxiously studying the subtleties 
of inter lational law beforehand, will unquestionably be of 
the opinion that Spain had reason to complain of the 
United States. As it had to do only with Spain, power, 
less and menaced, it was not difficult for the government 

vidDAls alleging that fhey were about to proceed lo ('alirorniaand 
Oregon. No meuns existed of delecting their renl parpose, excepl 
through the United Stales officers al the various porta of embarkatiOD, 
and these (ifficertihiivlogunfortunaiely failed in furuiiih any iafOriuatliin 
on the subject, it ia proper that Inquiries should be iostlluted into the 
conduct of such of them as might be supposed to be cognlKnnC 
of tlie Intended invasion and jel failed to give notice of ittoibeir 
own govemmenL" lb., p. 80. 

> The Spuniacda bad, In the meanlime, received reinforcements and 
an ominous dlBposition began to manifesl iUelf among Lopes'e own 

' " In pursuance of your inatruciions Gen. Lopez was yeeterdsT 
arrested on the itffldaril of the Spanieli vice-conaul. He demanded 
an eiaraination, wblcU waa hold last night before the dintrici conn 
judge, by wboin he was discharged, there being no evidence procura- 
ble here sutflcienl to commit. 

'■ Qen. L'lpez left this morning for Hobiie on bis way to Kew 
Orleans " H. Wllliama, U. Su Disiricl Attomey, to Mr, Clayiou, H^ 
SO. 1850, lb., p. -18. 
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' at Wnsliington to cliango the parts played hy each. Tlie 
Contoy priBoners were reclaimed, for the reaaou that Sjiain 
did not have the right to incarcerate citizens of the United 
States on Mexican soil. This might be correct, according 
to the letter of international law, but as things actually 
were, the assertion was identical with the demand that 
Spain shonld look, with folded arms, un the fitting out of 
expeditions against its colonies. Barringcr, the American 
aioliiiasador at Madrid, was unqaestionablj right when he 
said that Contoy was not, in an international sense, a des- 
ert, that is an abandoned island and hence term nuUlua. 
The jurisdiction of Mexico over the island had a rightful 
foTindation, and legally its jurisdiction was exclusive and 
absolute.' But that did not alter the fact, that, in the 
ordiuary sense of the term, Contoy was a desert island, 
and that Mexico, no more than the emperor of China, 
would or could see that nothing was put in operation 
on its soil by citizens of the United States'iu opposition 
to its international obiigations. Whether the United States, 
in good faith, entertained the wish to prevent this was not 
considered, since, according to its own principles, it no 
more than Spain was entitled to enter Contoy. Hence its 
theory amonnted to this, that Spain would have to recog- 
nize the island as a sacred asylum for tilibnaters.^ That 

> Barringer to Miniater Filial. Kept. IS, 1850, Sea, Doc,, 31bI Coogr., 
ad 8««.. Vol. V,, No. 41, p. 34. 

'"TliU (lUe UQCODdiliooal entradilion of the prisoners) would tie to 
estutilUh HE a principlf^ that Ihose tnking possession of d desei't islatid, 
wlilcb may well be siippoaeil as it baa already bnppeneil, migbt estnb- 
lisli in lliat llieir headquarters of operations agaiost the possessions 
of Bpttta. and lliere await a favorable opportunity to go forth to coro- 
mil bottililicit and rob Ibem, without any one Ifelug able to combat 
them, or oppose their designs, even till the roonietit of diaembarka- 
Hon. 6pa[a, according to this principle, would not be alile ro nllack 
them in tbeir rendeKvoua in order to destroy the preparaiious made 
ftgalnat her, and Bbtm the invasiaa of her p 
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tlie United States was morally obliged, vis-k-via of its 
own citizens, under penalty of being charged with disre- 
garding all considerations of eqnity towards Spain, to 
adhere to tbe letter of international law could not indeed 
be claimed since they liad not only trampled on the law of 
nations and the rights of Spain, but had grossly violated 
the laws of the United States." In the United States, 
no one would have had reason for complaint, if the 
government had left the inaintainance of the law of na- 
tions and of Mexico's rights to the latter, and Spain was 
all the more entitled to expect this as the United States 
had displayed so little skill and energy, on its own territory, 
in stopping the preparations of the tilibustering expedition. 
In Washington, now, no one would listen to the veiled 
admissions made by Clayton, on the 18th of May. Bar- 
ringer claimed in Madrid that Spain was greatly indebted 
to the United States, becanse it was to be ascribed solely 
to the efforts' of the United States, that the expedition 
numbered only from five hundred to six hundred men and 

otlier han^, the government of the Uniled Stales would bo jnst m 
little able to prevent such scsdcIhIs, becnuse, uccording to Uie princi- 
[lie iDToked. their authors would he hUo without (he range or its 
jurisdiction, and on nn island pertaining to a third power, llie invad. 
era or pirates would remain in a complete Treedom to continne, ftod 
to prepare without risfe or danger their Invasions and their robberies." 
Pidal to Barringer, Sept. IS, 1850. lb., p. 18. 

' In Tiiylor's prfwlamBtion of Aug. 11, 1840, we readt "I have, 
Uierefore, thought it necessary and proper to issue tliis proclsmalion, 
lo warn all citiEeos of the United Slsle(>.who shall connect llieraselv«e 
with an enlerprise so grossly In violation of our laws and our itenty 
oblignlions, that tliey will thereby subject IbemselveB to the heavy 
penalties denounced Bgainrt them by oar acts of congreas, and will 
forfeit their claim to the protection of 1 heir connliy. No such per- 
sons must expect the interfereuce of Ibis goverumeul. in any 
Ibrm, on Uieir helialf, no matter lo whnl extremities they may be 
reduced in consequence of tbuir conducL" &tiit«Naiat)'B Uon., III., 
p. 1840. 
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not twenty tboueaiid.! Both figures were entirely imagi- 
nary, and in total contradiction with tbe facts. Accord- 
ing to tlie official data, tlie Creole tad run into Key West 
with six hundred men on board, and the merit of the 
captnre of the other two ehips the United States could 
certainly not ascribe to itself. Tiie adventurers could 
never have brought twenty thonsaud men togetlier, for the 
simple reason that the money necessary to accomplish that 
end was not to be had. But even leaving this out of con- 
sideration, it WHB Btrnnge to see the United States take 
credit to itself because the injustice Spain had to suffer 
had not assumed nrach greater dimensions. Plainly, the 
view which it pleased the government now to take could 
be justified only on condition that it accompHuicd its de- 
mand with the declaration that it desired to make an 
example itself of the malefactors, in order to give the 
whole people an unambiguous proof how eerioiisly it in- 
tended to observe its international obligations. Clayton, 
indeed, gave the assurance that this would be done, but as 
tlie punishment was to consist in the contempt all good, 
men would feel for them, Spain innst have felt tempted to 
look upon the pompous promise as a bad joke.> Yet as 



■"I waaaathorized to saj to bis excellency that, but fortbesuc- 
cessTiil sod efficient exertiona of llie governraent of the federal UdIoo 
lo suppress and defeat it (tbe eKpeditiun), ioslcad of being compcitied 
uf five or six bnndrect ineo, it would most prnbubly have mustei'cd a 
force of twenty thousand." Barriuger to Clayloo. Aug. 7, 1850, Sen. 
Doc., Slst CoDgr., 2d Sesfl., Vol. V., No. 41, p. 10. 

* " But supposing tbe ttictit relating to their capture to be. as tliey 
are reprascnled to us, the presldeul has resolved that the Eagle nnisl 
and shall protect tliem against any piiniahment, but that which the 
Iribunals of tbcir owd uailoii may award. Tell tbe Cauut of Alcoy 
lo send them home lo entounler a punlsbmentj wbiob, if Ihey are 
hODOrable men. will be worse tbaa any lie can inflict, in the Intlignaot 
[fonna and denunciations of good men in tbeir own country, for an 
attempt to violate the faith and honor of a nation which holds ila 
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Clayton at the same time threatened S|)ain with the claws 
of the "Esgle." it could not well indulge in theenjoj'ment 
of the comical. All that remained for it to do was tu 
effect a retreat with as much outward decency as possible. 
' The qnestion of princijjle remained unsettled, but the 
larger number of the prisoners were set at liberty by the 
L'ourts of Ha\'aua, and Spain pardoned the condemned. 

In the meantime, the real value of Clayton's frightful 
chastiBoment had long since been eatablished by the facts. 
The indignant frowns of the good had made so little 
impresBion on the filibusters, that the government itself 
even seemed satisfied to punish the evil doers and thetr 
gnilty action with silent contempt. By the order of 
Clayton, indeed, a suit had been instituted against Lopez 
and his aBSociates, in New Orleans. But the inetitntion 
of snch proceedings by no means hindered thern from 
travelling over the whole country, and agitating every- 
where — the federal capital not excepted- — in favor of a 
new ex]>edition, with redoubled boldness. On the 26th 
of July. Calderon had inlbrmed Webster that the insult- 
ing Bcaiidal which the New York Sun had been guilty of 
some months before had been repeated in New Orleans in 
a etill more objectionable manner.' 

character fbr fnlogrlly of more value and liighi-r worth, Ihun nil the 
AntUloB logctber. But warn Itim in llie most frlendl}- manucr, and 
la Ihe U-ue spirit of uur ancienl treaty, tbal if he unjustly abtnls one 
drop or American bloud, at Ihis exciting period, ii may cost ilie two 
countries a sanguinary war." Clayton lo Cunipbetl, June 1, 1890, 
Sea. Doc-. 81»1 Congr,. IbI Seas. Vol, XIII., No, HI, p. 49. 

' " In the office of ine Detlit, in New OrleHos. iliey have, in imitft- 
tlon of what was done by tlie editors of the Hun, iu New Turit, hoisted 
a flag, which the agita'ora call the flag of the Cuban republic ; BSd 
wlien. on Ihe lllh of ihi# month, it waa lalien down, it waa piiblicljr 
caluted by the company of artillery (Waahinglon) liy the firing of 
tbirly.one guns in the square of Lafiiyette." Sen. Doc., yiat CkiDgr., 
ad &e98.. Vol. v.. No. 4!, p. G8. 
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Oq the other haud, the administration was bitterlj' 
reproacLed in the senate because it had merely attempted 
to prevent the tirsl landing. It was accused of having 
overstepped its constitutional power, by nnauthorized par- 
ticipation in the '• war," and of having entered tlie service 
of despotism.' The absurdity t>f these charges was too 
great to afflict the administration. But they were brought 
forward by a slavocrat of reputation and influence, and 
were hence not entirely devoid of importance. That 
Yulee himself considered his assertions to be well 
grounded seems scarcely credible, although ehaEuel'nl exlii- 
bitions of the grossest ignorance of international law, in 
the senate, were by no means unheard of. Hut Yulee's 
words were intended, not for the eenate, but for those out- 
side of it; he desired to address the passions of those who 
could either have no knowledge whatever of international 
law, or who would not allow its commands to lie heavily 
upon their conscience. If he had hoped, in this way, to 
bring any pressure to bear on the administration, he most 
have been greatly deceived, for public opinion was not at 
all in a stale of spontaneous excitement in regard to the 



' Yulee, of Florida, said: "I go ftirther, and say Ihal the acta 
ordered to be done sre acts or war. 1 say lUat llie presideol liaa 
nnderiakeu 10 involve tlie counlry in the danger of a liontile pullision 
witliDUt Ihe aulhority of congress, and therefore In violulion of tlie 
CODBtilUIiOD. In BUpputt of Ibia posllinn I tiave to refer back to tlie 
ground wliicb I look just now, that the moment a revolutionary Aug 
tia* heea raised in the ialand a civil war is begun, and iliiu by ilie 
laws of nations the respective parlies m tbe struggle are to be re guided 
by kII other people aa belligerent powers. I say, then, that Ihe order 
given lo our fleet lo go upon Iha coast of Cuba, where this war is 
r&ging, 10 take part in that war by preventing re-en fore em en la and 
lupplies for one party and not the oilier. Is a pirlicipalion in the war. 
. . . Tlie Kyin;>Htbies of the government liave of lata appeai'ed lo 
lean raiber lo the side of despoiism iliaa lo liberal progresii." Congr. 
Globe, 8lBt Congr., Hi Seas., p. 1039. 
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liberation, that is to the acquisition, of Cuba. But the 
character of the people, and the whole history of the 
Cuban question, caused it to be expected that it would 
not be difficult to find extensive favor for tlie thought, 
and that is what was kept in view. Even where people 
really disapproved of the employment of illegal moans, 
and where regard for the slavery interest cansed sei-ious 
hesitation as to the acquisition of the island in any form, 
tlie brilliant prize had so much attraction for the peojile 
that the administration was exposed to no presgum of 
public opinion even from tlie opposite side. And the gov- 
ernment itself shared, to a certain extent, this disposition 
of the public. For the filibusters, it had not the Iciist 
sympathy, and under the circumstances it would not have 
been at all desirable that the force of things ehoiild have 
compelled it to lix its eyes on the incorporation of Cuba 
into the Dnion in a loyal way. But neitlier did it con- 
sider itself necessitated immediately to oppose the tenden- 
cies to annexation, in all their forms, with all its energy, 
in order to prevent a second filibustering expedition, which 
might easily be attended by conBtqnctmes sliU more disa- 
greeable than the first. Things were allowed to take their 
course until it was again too late. ' 

Not until the 25th of April, 1851, did Fillmore issne 
a proclamation against the filibusters,' which was entirely 
unambiguoiia, but the toueof which was somewhat milder 
than Taylor's proclamation of 1849. In his message of 
the 2nd of December, 1849, the president declared that 
, this warning and the instructions issued to the tVderal 
officials giive hope, for a time, that the expedition whioli 
had been planned would be stopped. On what ihis e.tpec< 
tation was based is not apparent. The prepitrutious went 



> StaleBman'B Mtwuul, III., p. tOSl 
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Bteadilj forward, and, o« the 3d of August, Lopez left Ne«- 
Orleans with over four hnndred men. He ran into Key 
West iiiipuniehed, and landed on the 12th of August in 
Bahin Honda. ^ Lopez marched immediately, with the 
larger part of his little army, into the interior, and left 
Crittenden, a son of the eenalor from Kentucky, with one 
huDdred and thirty raea, to guard the haggiige. An evil 
star preeidcd over the undertaking-. The Creoles nowhere 
bestirred themselves, and when Crittenden on the next 
momiDg set out to follow the general, he met a division 
of Spanish soldiers, who, after a bloody battle, ilruve liim 
back to tlie sea. About fifty men saved themselves in the 
boat, but were captured by a Spanish cruiser, brought before 
a conrt martial, and executed on the 10th of Augnst. 
Lopez repulsed the first attack of General Eiina, but was 
driven into the mountains, in afresh battle, after his army 
had been completely routed, ou the 23rd, and accom- 
panied by only seven men was taken prisoner on the 26th. 
On the 1st of September the bold, enthusiastic adventurer 
was garroted in Havana. 

When the news of the execution of the fifty prisoners 
came lo New Orleans, on the 2l3t of August, the washed 
and unwashed mob took revenge on tlie Spanish inhabit- 
ants of the city. The presses of the newspaper La Onion 
were destroyed, and several Spauish tobacco stores and 
restaurants plundered. The consulate was treated worst 
of all. Tlie pictui-e of the queen and the flag of Spain 
were most grossly insulted, and the consul himself was 
obliged to take flight before the raob. The police did not 
make the least attempt to stem their fury, and not a 
single arrest. The troops, on account of their expressed 



' The meBHugo enjsi Playtaa. 
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sjmpHtliies with the mob, were not called out to preserve 
order. ' 

No ground could now be fonnd to force ft cbange of 
parts on Spain, and tbe govemmeut Lad do inclination to 
find a pretext to do bo. The prompt execution of tbe first 
prisoners was indeed intensely disagreeable to it, and it 
immediately took the neceesary steps to assnre itself offi- 
cially that tbeir trial afforded no ground for just complaint; 
bat it based its intercession for the surviTors not on high- 
eonnding language or threats, but on the honest earnest- 
ness with which it represented to congress that full 
eati&&etion should be rendered to Spain for the doings at 
New Orleans, It had now become fully convinced, that 
the daring game of the liberators of Cuba could no longer 

> la the official report of tlte district sUomejr, of the SStb of Sep- 
tember, lo the secretary orstate. we rend: " None or the police appeti 
to have been present (at the siormiag of the newspaper office), aiid 
DO arrests were made. . . - No arrest was made of any of the 
persons who had been fouod in the office (of the conanl). After the 
niob had withdrawn, the doors were closed and aailed np. No guard 
was placed over the office, bat the police retired, or were called off to 
other scenes of disorder, without any apprehension, apparently, that 
the attack would be renewed- Within an hour afterward the rioter* 
relorned. forced their way again into the office, and without any inter- 
ruption or hindrance destroyed all the fnrnilure of the office, threw 
the archires of the consulate into the street, defaced the portraits of 
the queen of Spain and the captaio-general of Cuba, and tore the flag 
of Sp^n (which they found in the office) into pieces. 

" All these outrages were cemiuiited upon the office of the consul 
without any interference on the part of the police (none »f whom 
appear to have been preseni). and without the ap|>rehensSuD, u yei, 
of any of the offenders." Sen. Doc. aSd IXingr.. 1st Sobs., Vol. L, Noi 
I. pp. 4a. SO- 

Consul LslKirde writes to Calderon : "The calling out nf the troopa, 
for (he preservstion of order, was eviuled io various ways. I waa 
informed iliai the greatest portion of them partook largely of the 
game sooliments, and that they were not, therefore, lo tie trusted." 
lb., p. 4a> 
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easily aa formerly. England and France had 
^d that they had given orders to their ineu-of- 
war, stationed in West Indian waters, to prevent by force 
any new attempt of the filibiiBters to effect a landing, 
Crittenden, who at the time was acting as secretary of 
state, intimated to the ambassadors, Cnimptoii and 8artiges, 
in a moderate and yet very emphatiu way, that such an 
attempt of the two powers to exercise maritime police 
power in American waters, by virtue of their own sover- 
eignty, might easily lead to seriouB complications. That 
this warning was seriously intended there was no doubt. 
And just as certain was it that the European western 
powers wonld not allow themselves to be territied by that 
warning, if the United States did not henceforth prove, 
by its acts, that it, ae Crittenden declared, was iTuly 
competent and resolved to execute its laws which forhadu its 
citizens auch freebooting expeditions. If these were not 
idle worfls, like those Spain had to listen to so frequently, 
the Cuban question would, at no distant day, lead to one 
of the most menacing of international complications; for 
if the American people, without distinction of party, 
were irrevocably resolved not to allow any European power 
bat Us legitimate owner to have the pearl of tlie Antilles, 
the declaration of Sartiges that no foreign great power, 
and therefore not the United States, should come into pos- 
sesBion of it, was no less seriously intended.' 

Public opinion, too, had been stirred up by the tragic 
end of the adventurers. But when the Cuban agitators 
and' their closer adiiercnta thought that they could turn 
this immediately to their own advantage, they were doomed 
to bitter disajipointmeut. Not only did their cry for ven- 
geance find no echo,' but they were told to their face by 



' Cnmriare Ibid, pp. S8, 74, 81. 

'TUe ^'atiolU^l tntdUgfaar, rjf August 30, 1851, ' 
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the most respectable jonrnals that it was a daring project 
to carry, on their agitation under the banner of freedom, 
since tlie Cubans Lad by their acta proven that they had 
no desire for that freedom, or, at least, that they did not 
intend to stir a finger to obtain it.i If any ono liad had 
any illusions earlier on this matter, it must uow have 
become perfectly plain to him, tliat the people had nothing 
left for the Cubans; they were as indifferent to the Cuban* 
and Spanish despotism aa to the doings of the shah of 
Persia. But from the very fact that this was now so clear, 
the agitators were obliged to remove the mask under 
which tbey had hitherto operated, so that nobody cotild 
any longer pretend tbat he was deceived as to the true 

muBt not suffer ouraelves to be Llinded bf Ifae tears of comniiserktioa 
to tlie enormity of the crime, not bo much of these unrorliiuat^ Ttc- 
tims (the eseculed filibusters) as of Ihose, far less innocent tbuo tliey, 
who, flrsi blindrolding their dupes, led ibem to the edge al the preci- 
pice, and then urged Ibem over it into llie fawning galf. Yet hear 
tliesa vtry men now, in tlie city of New York, screaming themselves 
hoarst) with the cry of Revenge I revenge! Bee them posting up 
plai-ardfl at all the corners of the narrow sireeiaund blind alleys of Uie 
city, calling public meetings to eij/reBs their vengeful wrnllil . . . 
It is a consoling circumMonce that the people have not responded to 
the call of these gentry. They undersiand the mHtier, No journal 
in New York of an? character has seconded their cry. No man of 
anj roarK has mude his appearance at the meelings which have been 
held." 

' The Hfpvblie, which appeared in Washinglon and was considered 
inspired, writes: " In the quarters where Uiere is the most show of 
excitement, it would seem that the pressure of impending elections 
haa stimulated the members of all political parties to the deiermino- 
lion tbal no one shall profit by a monopoly of sympathy in bebulf of 
oppressed liumaoity. The imiiressiou, however, seems to be geuerally 
prevailing that the allempt xo force liberty and independence Upon 
men who are not disposed to seek these Messiugs is rather a work of 
supererugatioo ; and tlial the expedition of I^pez is so exelusivelj 
one of conquest, rather than of 'aid and comfort' to n strugtiHiig 
people, that tliere is nothing to save it from the Infamy of kd adveii- 
ture for robbery and plunder." The N. T. Tribune, Aug. ST, 1401. 
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character and the serioiisnees of the agitation. Not Cuha 
bnt only the liberation of Cuba ceased to be the order of 
the day. Men no longer made any concealment of the 
fact that what was desired was the annexation of the 
island, and Democratic poHtieiana and newepapers even 
now openly announced, that they intended to make that 
one of the principal party qncBtions. Among its londest 
advocates, from the beginning, were politicians of note 
from the free states,* This was a circnmstanee to be 
carefully considered. From this fact it appeared that not 
only at least a great part of the northern Democrats would 
willingly enlist, as nsual, in the service of the slavocracy, 
bnt that some of their leaders were resolved of their own 
initiative, and entirely independently of the slaveholding 
interest, to labor energetically for the acquisition of the 
island. The danger, that the project wonld sometime 
eotne np for execution, was thereby naturally increased. 
Bnt on this there was no need of laying too much stresa, 

'On the 11th of September. Ei-Ouvernor Reynolds, of Ulinoia, 
wrote to Uie publisher of the Ameiger dei Wcttem, a German Demo- 
cratic paper, published in St Louh : " I am much pleased to see that 
you have fltirred op the dry bonee of the Kepublican newspaper of 
Uiie morning, the 11th, on the Cuba subject. You have Inken ihe 
right ground — that the Spaniards liare Ihcmsetves violated Ihe 'old 
treaty' of 1795, naU it \a all broken loose aa to ub; but the blue-light 
Whig papers will justify the government, right or wrong. The course, 
in myjudsinenl, and the one which I ehall pursue, is lo rouse the 
people for true and genuine liberty, and by this course the people 
will force the government into war, or put this Whig administration 
out of power. ... I see the Democratic papers have taken up for 
Ctiba all over the TTnion, and of coarse the Whigs are strong on Ihe 
other side. This Cuba subject will be a strong element in the next 
presidential contest I think Douglas will go for Cuba, I will vote 
for no man opposed to Cuba." The N. Y. Tribune. Sept. 27, 1851. 
Douglas had Eliortly before spoken at an agricultural fair, held in 
Rochester, N. Y., of " the probable aanezalion of more sugar-growiag 
■tales to the Union." 
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for, from all experience hitherto, it was not to be expected 
that Si^iin would, under any circumstances, entertain the • 
idea of a trade, and at the time, there was no occasion for 
the fear that the majority of the American people would 
allow themselves to be drawn into an open robber policy. 
Xevertheless. it was a cause for apprehension, tliat the 
character which tlie ijnesrion receive*! from this fact would 
come to liave a much greater i:iij>»rtance, through its direct 
or indirect iiilluence on internal political affairs. All 
obsounition of the slavery question, by the complication 
of the slave-hold :nir interest with interests and tendencies 
which in themselves had nothing in common with it, or 
which were more or less in opposition to it, sc* far as prin- 
ciple was cor.cenud. was a serious imrerilling of the cause 
-.f freeiJom. If, spite of all the triumphs of the slavoc- 
racy. the slavery quostion lvc:ime srn.»r.ger from day to 
day. this wus due in jvirt to ::;e fact that, in the actual 
developmov.t ^.-f things, i: ha i i>een separated from the 
foreign eltrv.ior.rs Ov^nr.tore'i wi::. ::, to such an extent that 
it was reci^^r.iztHi more an-i ly.orx: :i> a spi^oiSc pn:»blem. 
which was luilv Ivo.'inir.i: the •i.'mir.ir.r one. This knowl- 
e«.^.^? v>'::M !:vv>r a^.i:*^. '.-? ! sr, •■•.:: r'.o wh«xe com.promise 
re*.:-:-: :.• ■ r.r.^ ::::T\rs :..• a >:.;•: :s:..., .xvause its legiti- 
:r. .» : V • n : : * o.i '. o . • r. s*. ' -^^ • : •. : : vt s w «.- rv d r^ w r. iK"* mil, and ix-^jple 
wer*? :• -.v -. rhe i\>:::: of start::: i: ir the orrosite direc- 
t:::.. T. , >*.iv -jr.iov \v.is :il'.v.iYs tl.e jii::.t:r when the 
"c-ViT.-" *VA? t.ikt:: rV *r. :::t or^s: .:' Ar:::s ar.i t::rown 

• — -■ ... ».« ....h. «^.k ^ .^... iv.^.. ... ...7 ^ «li ... W uIIU 

.* ...-. ...- ■• . . . .% .-> .^ : ^ * - ■ *■ ■• ^^ •*=' r-.-.-.j* t:.e 4.i;jht- 
^ .. ■■ ■" --.A. ..^ ..-. > N..-vA>. ii^..^'xr .,.e most 
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ferent qnestion, to take part in the dangerons play which 
the representatives of the hankering after territorial ag- 
grandizement of the west, in relation to Cuba, had put 
upon the stage. 

"Whoever tries to write the history of the United States, 
during the first century of its existence, in strict accord- 
ance with truth, and to call things by their right names, 
has, in certain respects, a peculiarly difEcnlt and ungrate- 
ful task to perform. His European rcadei-s will frequently 
not nnderstand him, or they will misunderstand him, 
because it seems to them that lie at every moment involves 
himself in gross self-contradictions; and Americana will 
reproach him with unjust criticism and a want of under- 
standing; hut so far as the elements which come chiefly 
into consideration are concerned, the views and judgments 
of the censurers will contrast more strongly with one 
another than witli those of the ceueured. The course of 
development of the United States was forced into two 
opposite directions by slavery. Tlie whole intellectual 
and social life of the people, therefore, bore a twofold 
character, in which opposite qualities not only were to be 
found side by side, but which, despite their twofuldness, 
had grown into one whole. More tlian one generation 
will have to sink into the grave before the American 
people, regenerated in the baptism of blood of the civil 
war, will have cast out of them all that was introduced 
into the national character by the "peculiar institution.'' 
But so long as this has not happened, no representation of 
that period will, in the undivided opinion of the people, 
be correct in that which is essential; and, until the end 
of time, no description of that epoch will be free from 
the presumed contradictions referred to. It is not the 
historian who contradicts himself. The contradictions are 
historical facts, and they constitute the principal key to 
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the nnderataTiding of American history. The investigfitor 
will hesitate a long time, before he makes the very bold 
claim that he has succeeded in completely penetrating 
theBe oppoeed sides of tlie people's character in their man- 
ifestations, in fully understanding them in their co-opera- 
tion and ID their reciprocal effects, and in weighing them 
rightly one against another. And yet it is still more im- 
probable that there ever will be a raaater of the art of 
representation who, even where he has himself had clear 
and correct conceptions, will be able to give an entirely 
clear and satisfactory pictnre of them to his readers. If 
he really had a picture to place before their eyes, this 
might, perhaps, be possible; bnt the medium of speech 
is not Budicient, for the reason that both sides cannot be 
shown simnltaneonsly. But to be apprehended in the 
fullness of truth to life, they must be simultaneously con- 
ceived as they simnltaneonsly were. Bnt the aimultaneons 
grasping in thought of the confusion of contradictioDB, 
without attaching too much weight to the one side or con- 
sidering tlie other either a fiction or a comedy, becomes 
more difficult every day. If the intergrowth of two such 
different epochs and kinds of civilisation remained an 
enigma even to those who, nnder the irresistible pressure 
of actnal circumstances, were obliged to work out, from 
opposite sides, the solntion which fate determined for it, 
why shouid not the understanding of it be infinitely more 
difficult for those to wliom slavery, like the rack, was 
simply an historical factB 

The revolutionary movements in Europe afforded many 
opportunities for the people, in their jubilation, to mani- 
fest that side of their twofold characler which, in th« 
internal struffgles of domestic policy, had for so many 
years been condemned to play the part of the defeated 
opposition. While, as regards their own affairs, the polit- 
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teal constellations fell more und more under the rule of the 
dark star of slavery, Europemi affairs seemed emphatically 
t^ recall to tlie world the fact that the starry banner was 
the standard of freedom. 

The interest which the United States took in the strug- 
gles for liberty of European peoples was not felt equally 
for alL Formerly, as a matter of course, the first place 
was always given to the French. Now it was surren- 
dered to the Hungarians. People did not endeavor to 
account t*' themselves at all for this preference. It was 
partly due to the fact thai the Hungarians were struggling 
not only for free institutions, but for their political inde- 
pendence. The people of the United States thought of 
their own glorious past, and did not inquire very carefully 
whether, and to what extent, there was a real analogy be- 
tween the two cases. They did not feel tempted to make 
even the most superficial examination of the question, 
because they knew too little of Austrian and Hungarian 
affairs. The sympathy felt for the hot-blooded, brave and 
self-SRcriticing Magyars, and especially for their eloquent 
leaders, was not assumed, and meu did not play with their 
own feelings, but the feeling was not exceedingly deep; for 
fancy and humor had as much to do with it as sober 
thought. The United States were not outside the current 
of the time, and that current waa characterized by a con- 
ception of freedom in which idealism was allied with self- 
certnindoctrinarianiem; and the insufficiency of the faculty 
of judgment was covered up by fanciful exuberance and 
the vivacity of sentiment. In t!ie United States, there 
was indeed a great counterpoise to this, in the fact, that 
it had been so ioug itself in the earnest school of seif- 
governnient. The United Stales, therefore, reserved this 
freedom, if the expiession may be allowed, for extraordi- 
naiy occneions and for its guests, while the freedom 
5 
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intended for ite own daily nee looked far more sober, bnt 
was far more serviceable. On the olher hand, however, it 
iiuw felt very much inplined to go out of its way for state 
and parade freedom, in order to rehabilitate itself before 
tilts rest of the world, and, to a certain degree, to ab&olve 
itself in its own eyes fnjm the many sins of wliich, under 
the preBsnre of slavery, it had been recently guilty against 
real freedom. This was not ennscions reasoning — the 
high-strung national feeling wonld never have allowed it 
— but an involuntary impulse, which was followed all the 
more willingly as the wliole life of the people still had its 
natural basis in the principle of freedom, spite uf the fact 
that the servitnde into which that principle had been 
forced by an institution entirely at war with it, became 
harder from day to day. 

The first proof of eyrnpathy for the Iliingarinns — we 
do not, of conrse, include here the effusions of the press 
and irresponsible persons — had a very realistic, political 
character. At the solicitation of Kossuth, the American 
charg^ d' affaires, in Vienna, endeavored to obtain a sus- 
pension of hostilities from Schwarzenberg and Wiudisch- 
graetz in the fall of 1848. Mr. Stiles had made the 
attempt at mediation without anthority, bnt vritU so mucli 
discretion that he not only received the subaequent ap- 
proval of the government at Washington, but w«b also 
received in a friendly way by the Austrian authorities, 
since they had no occasion to consider his action as the 
taking the part of the rebels. And indeed, up to this 
time, there was no thongbt, even remotely, of snch a 
thing. What first indnccd Taylor to go beyond the role 
of the not indifl'erent yet not fully passive spectator, waa 
the representations and the pressure of the llmigurian 
patriotB,who had come to America in large numbers, at 
tho end of 1848 and the lieginning of 1841). In Jiuiu, 
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1849, he Bent a secret agent, A. Dnrlley Mann, to Hun- 
garj, to olitain informution concerning Hungary, its 
resources and prospectB, witli a vie^ to a speedy recognition 
of its independence, and of entering into commercial 
relations with it, Mann's report of conrse did not come 
np to what was wished bnt scarcely expected, since the 
drama of Eiinganan independence ha<] been played to the 
end. The agent was overtaken hy events, and his mission, 
I therefore, remained without an object. "Whether the Aus- 
trian goveniment liad any knowledge of it, the sources of in- 
information at my command do not permit me definitely to 
6ay.' However, Austria first took otliciai notice of it, when 
Taylor, at the request of congress, sent it a message with 
all the documents relating to the mission. The latter 
were printed. The Austrian charg^ d' affaires, HiUse- 
mann, who had already addressed a letter of remonstrance 
to Clayton, the secretary of state, but who was curtly 
turned away, repeated the attempt to obtain satisfaction, 
on the 30th of September, 1850. He might now calcu- 
late on better success as, in the meantime, the place of 
Taylor and Clayton had been titkeii by Fillmore and 
Webster, who did not need to endorse the action of their 
predecessors. Eut as neither the president nor the secre- 
tary of state shared, in this respect, the lax and incon- 
siderate views of a Jackson or a Polk, this hope would 
have been disappointed under any circumstances. But 
besides Hulsemann discharged himself of his task with so 
mnvh want uf skill that an adminlstrntion which hud any 

'AccordmK "> HOlsemann's letter, of wliich we shall Btwak prei- 
entlj, it tniisl be nasnraeil that il knew nolliing of it. Websler, how. 
evfr, aajB in Iiia letter of Jan. ill, IWUl, to Ticknor: "Il is curious 
enough, but it ia cerlaiu Ihnt 3Ir. Maan's pri»Bt« in^lriicriniis were 
wen somehow by Schwarsienherg," Curlia. Life of D. Webster, II,, 
p.53T. This inlerealing and important letter ia not to be found in Ibe 
Prlv, Correiip, 
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regard for the national honor could not liave helped em- 
phatically to direct him to keep witliin jinjper bounds. 
After liuasia had played so material a part in the eupppes- 
sion of the Hungarian revolt, it was, to say the least, a 
want of taete, in haughty tooea t^ represent to the 
United States that it had doubted the capacity of Anstria, 
for a moment, to master the rebellion. This tone of pre- 
enmptuoua exaggeration ran through the whole document 
and gave its opponent the game in advance. The only 
thing that could be justified was the complaint that the 
United States, by Mann's mission, had manifested a want 
of friendly feeling which Auetria might with juetice re- 
member on a proper occasion. • On the other hand, the 
reproach of a violation of the principle of non-interven- 
tion was evidently unfounded, unless an extension was to 
lie given to it which hnd as yet never been accorded it 
Tliere could be ahsoUitely no question of a violation of 
international obligations, as Mann had done absolutely 

' " W»s it in retnm for the frieiidsbip and confitli'np'? wliicU AuBtris 
liHiI tifvercMseil to inaniresl townrils them, Hint the United Slalei 
liet^ume! 8o impatient for Ihe dowDTall of Ibe Auslrian monarchy, and 
even llioughl to accelerate that event by Ihe ulleriince of their wt&hea 
lo ibal efTcciT . . . ^vcn If the government of ibe United Slates 
were to ttiink it proper lo taie an indirect part in llie political move- 
ments of Europe, American policy would be exposed to acta of retali- 
ation, and to certain inconveniences, which could not fail to affect the 
commerce and the industry uf the two bemiapheres. All countriea 
are obliged, at some period or other, lo struggle against internal diffi- 
culties: all forms of goverament are exposed lo sucb disagreeable 
episodes; the United Buvtea have bad some experience in Uiis vei; 
recenil]'. Civil war ia a possible occurrence everywhere, and the 
encouragement which Is given to Ihe spirit of insurrection and of dia- 
order mngt frtxiueotly falls back upon those who seek to aid It in Ita 
developments, in spite of justice and wise policy," tlUlsemann bad 
a right to speak not only of the deceased president but of Ihe Unl1«d 
iftaies. since neither the senate nor public opinion disapproved Tay- 
lor's course, after the docunienta were brought lo their knowledge. 
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nothing and bad liad no connection whatever with the 
rebels. It was, therefore, nonsensical and boldly insult- 
ing when Hiilsemanii asserted that Mann had been ex- 
jtosed hy those who had coinmissioticd hira to the fate of 
a spy. It was moreover an entirely objectless and groes 
insult when the ignorance of the United States govern- 
ment and the faith it had attached to lying reports of the 
American press were given as an alleviation of its gnilt. 
The claim that Austria had to complain of a want of 
friendly feeling could not be refuted, and hence Webster 
made no attempt whatever to do so, in his answer of De- 
cember, 1830, but only opposed to it generally, and in an 
indirect way, his own claim that there was no foundation 
for the coraplaiut.* Jnat as curtly did he treat the threat, 
that Austria, when the occasion offered, would repay tlie 
United Slates in its own coin; in a few cool, dignitiei) 
words, Hilleemann was given to understand, that guch 
cousiderations could not influence the action of the repub- 
lic The remaining points, on ^he contrary, Webster sub- 
mitted to an exhaustive examination, and refuted ]iis 
opponent, who was no match for hitn, in the most brilliant 
manner. It is not necessary to follow his reasoning, since 
the episode in itself, is of too little importance, and we 
have hero to do neither with the principles of international 
law involved in the controversy, nor with Austria's inter- 
est in the question. The signiticaiiceof the affair, in the 
domestic history of the United States, depends on the tone, 
in which the secretary of state, addressing Austria, pre- 
Rented to European cabinets the political creed of the 
Union. 



'"Bai ibU sjmpniliy (for natioDB struggling for inBiituiions likp 
tbelr own), so tai from being nece^sBrilj a boslJIe feeling towikrd aoy 
of tbe paities 111 Ibese great Dational alruggles, is quite c 
wilh amicuble retstiuDH with ibem all." 
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In the flonriahing period of the Holy Alliance, the (jp- 
posite Ciiiidanfieiital political views of the new world and 
the old had repeatedly clashed with one another. Even 
then, the United States had fully aud entirely entered Uie 
lists for the principles on wliieh its own existence was 
based, bnt in this it acted altogether on the defensive. 
The pregnant victory which it won, was limited to this, 
that when England at last came again to the consciousness 
of its Hglit position and real task in the politics of the 
world, the efforts of the Emperor Alexander to make the 
■ underlying principle of the Holy Alliance prevail, were 
frustrated in the new world by the recognition by the 
IJnited States and Great Britain of the former Spanish 
oolonies in America, without their having been able to 
assume the form of an actual attempt. However justified 
Canning's proud sayiug, novas scBculorum nasoitur ordo^ 
was, it was based only on. this, that not the whole western 
civilized world was given, over to the principle of the ex- 
clusive "legitimateness of the singular number," asBotta 
expressed himself; for the sea was set as an unsurpassable 
boundary to its continued growth. Now, Webster triumph- 
antly proved, that this new order of the world, had entered 
its second stage of development. He was not satisfied with 
enlarging on the fact that, as a matter of course, the United 
Stales followed with lively sympathy the efforts of all 
peoples who baaed them&elves on the principles which lay 
at the foundation of its own political organization. He 
called attention to this, that the propagation of frcL-dom, 
the task which fate had assigned to the United States, had 
been already recognized by the Emperor Joseph, and with 
a touch of irony, he, at the close, gave expression to the 
satisfaction which the president found in the fact, that the 
Austrian constitution had adopted so many of the princi* 
pies which, according to the views represented by the 



11 United States from the beginning, corresponded to the 
wn.its of au enlightened age. 

It had been acareely expected in Tienna that the answer 
to the coinplaintis concerning the aynapathy and moral HUp- 
piirt given to the Ilunganaa rebels by the United States, 
woiitd be the wish thiit democratic principles might he 
inaintiiined in Austria as strongly ss in the United States. 
Tbt parts played by each were changed. It was not yet a 
generation since the United St;ites was obliged to guard 
itself against the principle of the Holy Alliance, 
and now Austria's complaints were rejected with the re- 
cjuest that it should clearly understand to what an extent 
the fear espreeeed even then by Gentz, had been realized, 
that epite of the dividing seas, th« democratic principles 
of the new world wonid eat deeper and deeper into Euro- 
pean thrones. AVebster repeatedly emphasized the fact, 
that the United States had become guilty of no violation 
of the principle of neutrality and non-intervention, and 
that itwonldhold to that principle, inviolably, in the future, 
but the whole letter was evidently pervafled by an aggres- 
sive spirit. This was unquestionably his real conviction, 
but he, at the same time, gave it very plainly to be under- 
Etood that, in his opinion, there was no need of an inter- 
ference in the domestic atiitirs of European states to bring 
the old world under the influence of the new, since such 
influence was the inevitable consequence of the steady 
working of the leaven of American ideas in the untenable 
situation of Europe. In a tone vrhich verged on insult, 
he paraded the Union as the state of the future.' 

It was not Webster's custom to carry on the trausac- 



' "Tlie power of tbla republic, at the present moment, is spread 
over a fgioo one of the rii^hesl nnd most fertile on Ibe globe, and of 
an extent in comparison wllb which t!ie poasessioas of the bouse of 
Hapsbuf); are but us a [laicb on the earth's surface." 




tions with foreign powers, in tliie bold manner. He v 
a very acceptable secretary of state to tlie diplomatic corps, 
because he united blameless urbanity with the skilU'iil, firm 
and rigid preservation of the intereets of bis country, and 
was entirely free from the insipid exnggerations and spread- 
eagleism characteristic of American stump speakera. In- 
deed, a great part of his own countrymen had bitterly 
reproached him with his amiability and with carrying his 
conciliation too far. Webster, therefore, must have bad 
special reasons, in this case, for deviating from the princi- 
ples which had on all other occasions guided hiui in the 
treatment of foreign politics, lu the letter to Ticknor, 
already mentioned, he expresses himself, unreservedly, on 
the grounds which moved him to do so. He acknowl- 
edges to his friend, that he wished to bring foreign 
countries ae well as the United States to a conecionsnees 
of the weight of the United States in the scales of the civil- 
ized world, in order to inspire the former with the neces- 
sary respect and to make the latter ashamed of the very 
thought of the disruption of the Union. ' And no wrong 
will be done him, if it be assumed, that he thought too 
of the brilliant light that would be reflected on the author 
of such a letter. Again he gave himself up to the sweet 
dream, that he would yet exchange the place of tirst 
eonnciior for that of the gentleman in the White House, 
and the thought was natural that such an appeal to tbo 
national pride would do much towards the realization of 
this bope. 

> " ir you ear that m; HDlapniann letter la boastful and rough, I 
bIibII own Ihe soft impenihuinDL My pxuase is Ivorold: 1. I 
Uiought it well eouugh to spi-nlt out, and tell iLe people of Europe 
who and whst we are, anil awnken them to a joai senae of the uapor- 
alieled growlli of tliifi cnunlrr 2. I wished to write a pa|ier which 
Bbonld touch the nalloaul pridr, and make m niao feel Eheepiab a 
look allly who should speak uf disuoloa." 
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;hing that contributed to the strengthening of the 
tintional fueling necessarily made the Union firmer, and 
everything that increased the national pride strengthened 
the national feeling. Leaving, therefore, his eupposed 
personal motiveB out of consideration, Webster's cuicula. 
tion innst have seemed correct, although scarcely any one 
could have dL-nied that, with the blows dealt Austria, he 
had also intended, to strike the radicals of both camps 
who were intentionally and uninte:ntionally undermining 
the foundations of the Union. The effect of the letter on 
Hillsemann was to inflame hira. If on so insignificant a 
provocation as the grievance censed by Mann's mission, so 
abrupt an answer was given to England, there were proba- 
bly among those specially interested in undisturbed good 
feeling, timid people who would have wished for more 
moderate language. But as Austria could tight iigainst 
the United States only with words, the satisfaction was 
general, that it had been maile such short work of. Web- 
ster was to a much smaller extent the mover here than the 
moved. The national pride did not need to be awakened 
by liim; it was already so great that he, on this occasion, 
gave expression to it in a way which was in harmony with 
the general feeling, but did not correspond with his habit 
at other times. And what people on earth would, under 
aualogous circumstances, not have swelled with pride at 
the contemplation of itself! However the merit of it 
might be divided between the cleverness of the people and 
the natural advantages of the couDlry, the fact was there, 
that the development of the state and people was a really 
wonderful one, and that there was nothing to be found in 
the history of the world that could, even remotely, be 
compared with it. It may not have l>een in good taste to 
talk continually of the "young giant," but the picture 
was a true one. Only it should have been borne in mind 
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Letter, that the comparison could be made in rcs[ 
more things than one. The rapidity with which the bones 
and mnBclee of the giant grew beyond all nieaeure, must 
have excited astonishment, and might, perhaps, awaken 
fears in the rest of the civilized world; bnt what had 
availed the giant himself most, might, because of his 
yimth, be a wise lesson and warning to foreeee what use 
he would make of his powerful members. It must have 
been expected that, from vain awkwardness, he would be 
injured by them. But now, when men like Webster, who 
had hitherto so correctly distinguished between justifiable 
self-consciousness and exaggerated and ridiculouH patriot- 
ism, made the giant show his arms and legs to the world, 
the natural inclination to the over-courageous demonstfBr 
tion of one's strength, might easily l>e excited to a danger- 
ous degree. And who guaranteed that it would not be led 
into a direction diametrically opposed to the real weli'are 
of the people? 

This possibility Webster had left entirely out of 
sideration, and hence his calculation threatened topi 
a result very remote from what he wisliud. The self-respect 
which had been disfignred into self-admiration awakened 
an impulse to put other people's houses in order, while the 
force at his command did not at all suthce to purify his 
own. The desire to partake in foreign missionary labor 
became more and more a justification for not interfering 
with the most painfnl and dangerous mischief at home, 
and without the masses having become aware of it, the 
missionary labor was traiisfornied into a systematic aggra- 
vation of that mischief, and the evils at home grew in 
magnitude. The ambition of politiciana without princi- 
ple and the passions of the slavocraey driven into a 
corner, spite of its constant victories, labored with impetu- 
ous energy to undermine the conservative sense whioUai 
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democratic republic needs more tlian any other form of 
the state. People did not wait until tlie last great i-epre- 
seiitatives of the phase of development whose beginning 
W118 the second wai- with England had sunk into the grave. 
With impatient haste, it was sought to set them aside, 
and it was declared with presuinptuouB depreciation of 
them that their whole way of thinking was one whicli bad 
hiippily been outlived. The era of tacking and shifting 
which preferred to advance slowly in a ziz-zag line than 
to risk shipwreck by too liltle forbf-arance towarde opposite 
views and interests, was to he forever closed, and the goal 
to be Bteered for directly under fuil sails; whoever or wlmt- 
ever opposed it, did so iit his own risk. With the cry of 
Progress, the reaction set in which sought, under the com- 
mand of the u;iliuiited right of self-determination, to 
throw down the last barriers in the way of slavery. 

The fate of the Hungarian patriots afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the United States to oppose its own political 
system lo that which had again obtained suprtinacy in 
Europe. The sultan, by his refusal to surrender tiiu fugi- 
tives, had become a very pojmlar man in the United States. 
He did not lose its good opinion, even when he denied the 
nMjueel of the United States to allow them to emigrate to 
the new world in an American war vessel, because the 
refusal was ascribed to the promise he had made to Aus- 
tria to keep them safely confined in the interior of the 
country for a year. As this term Lad now nearly elapetid, 
Foote, on tlie 17th of February, 1851, moved a joint res- 
olution which empowered the president to send a ship to 
the Mediterranean, in order to bring Eossiilh and his 
companions to America. On the 26th of Februiiry, tlie 
senate adopted the resolution in an amended form.i The 



> See the two resolulioDS, Ciiugr. Ql'ibe. 2il Boss., Slst Congr., p. 710, 
lie most nial«rial diDeieiic« viae thai Foulo called the Tugitivei 
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president was in sncli haste to comply witli tliia wieb, I 
he took the initiatory etepa to carrj' it out, before tbe buuae 
of representatives had spoken. On the 2Sth of February 
- George P. Mareh was inetrncted to renew the request to 
the Bubliine porte,' and on the 3rd of March Foote's res- 
olntion, as amended by Shields' motion, was adopted by 
the house also, withont objection. 

The message of the president, of the 2nd of December, 
conveyed the information that the porta had now granted 
the request of the United States, and that Eosenth and 
his companions had sailed on the " Mississippi'' on the 
10th of September. It must have been a matter of put- 
prise that the message repeatedly gave him the title of 
"Grovernor Kossuth," while the resolution called him 
simply Louis Eossuth. It c^uld scarcely be assumed 
that this change was made entirely without intention, 
since the message suggested that the president now looked 
upon the whole afl'air iit a light different from that in 
which be Lad seen it a few months before, or that be did 
not then think it proper to express openly his views and 
purposes. The message recommended congress to con- 
sider in what manner the Hungarians should be received 
and treated.* This evidently aimed at a demonstration 
against tlie European continental powers, while Wehster'a 
instructions to Marsh had industriously endeavored to 
divest the request of the United States of all political 
eignihcance, and to represent it as an act of pure human- 
ity.' Cut when tbe federal legislature, at the instigation 

" Uioas ^xpalriaied cb&mpioDB of ciTil tuid religious liberty," while 
ShieldB waa satinfled with design&ting tliem as " Doble exiles." 

' Webster's Worka, VI.. pp. S01-5U4. 

) StateemaD's .Manual, III,, p. 1S30. 

■•'.,. A bond of eiiles, whoseonly future Isatearful remera. 
brance of tbe post, whotie unly request is to siientl iheii reui&ining 
days Id obscure IndoBtrf." 
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of the federal executive, gave tlie Hungarian imtriots so 
demonstrative a reception, it was to be expected that the 
patriots, as Webster gave assurance through Marsh, would 
completely refrain from any further prosecution of their 
uuBQCcesBful attempt.' It certainly could not beamattcr 
of surprise, that they believed tliey could aBSume that a 
great power like the United States would not take sneh a 
6tep merely to give sensational expression to a feeling. 
No reproach, at least, could be made them, because they 
took the United States and themselves sufficiently in 
earnest, to suppose that a realistic political idea lay at the 
foundation of the drama they were playing. They might 
at leasteee, in the action of the United States, an author- 
ization to look upon it not only as a personal asylunl, but 
as free ground for the prosecution of their political 
designs, 80 long as these did not directly violate the inter- 
national obligations of the Union. Diaappointed and 
sanguine revolutionists could not be blamed that they 
went a step farther, and considered it as an assurance 
indirectly given them, so far as that was possible within 
the bounds of inteniational law, 

Webster and Fillmore had certainly not wished to be 
BO understood, even if they did not take the almost harm- 
lessly ingenuous attitude towards the case, in which 
Marsh was obliged to show them to the sublime porte. 
It may not be susceptible of proof, but it may be put 
down as probable that Kossuth and Hungary were, to only 
a very email extent, objects in themselves. The ex-dic- 
tator was right when he thought that not only was the 



' "They IlieniBelveB, by Iheir desire to remoTe so far (Vom the scene 

I of Ibeir lale cooflict. declare that they eniertalo do hope (ir Ihcugbt 

of t>tb«r similar attempts, and wtuli only lo be permltied lo wiilidraw 

tbemseliea all^gelber from all EuropeOD associatioa, aiid aeek new 

tiomes In the vast regions of the United States." 
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production of an aimless exhibition intended; bnt it 
deeply p»ined Iub patriotisTti and grieved his vanity, wlien 
he recognized to what a degree he was to be need only as 
& means to an end with which liia Hungary and niing:ii'y'8 
freedom had nothing to do. The putriotic and persimal 
considerations which from the beginning of 1850 liad 
determined Webater'a entire actiou — and it will not be 
doubted that, in this qnestion, he had the controlling 
voice in the policy of the administration — make it proha- 
ble, tbat his principal object waB to turn the attention of 
the people away from domcBtic afTaira. 

This surmise was further strengthcneii by the choice of 
the person whom Webster used as a spokeeman in con- 
gresB. On the very iirst day of the Bess ion, Foote 
announced that he intended to move a joint resolution in 
regard to the reception and entertainment of Louis Kos- 
suth, governor of Hungary, in the United States.* He 
remarked, at the eame time, that Ite was in this, to a cer- 
tain extent, acting in accord vrith the administration and 
on the instigation of the secretary of state," and gave 
expreBfiion to the expectation that the resolution would be 
unanimously adopted next morning. On the 2d of De- 



' Congr. Glnbe, lat Seaa., 32d Congr, p. G. 

*0d ibe 3rd of Dec. lie ndded; "I sl)otil4 rather have desired aamt 
other geDtleiuAD to havu moved ia iha matter, had not the wnrih; 
Eecretary of ettile {Mr, Wehsier) some days ago culled my Biiention 
Bpecinlly to tlie subjeci. inroriniog me in Bdvimce wimt would be tha 
recommendBtion of the president in regard to llie polnl under cunald- 
erMion, and desiring me. as the mover of the original reaoliujoo 
of the last sessioD, to olTer to the senate n resolution aiibatan- 
tially cnrrespondlog to the one now undnr considerBtioo, It li 
under aiich promptings trrtm a high Whig source. Uial ti Demo> 
crat, inllexlbly devoted lo the princi|ili'i4 of his parly, coneelved tt 
proper that lie should, to some extent, rise above mere partj- considei^ 
utions. and co-operate -wiih the ndminlsirntioo of ihi- country, for Iha 
time being, in tbli gsueroua undertaking." lb., p. SA. 
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cember, immediatelj- after the reading of the president's 
message, the fonnal motion followed. Accunliiig to this, 
it might appear that the secretary of state and the seuator 
from Mississippi considered as the most important, or at 
least as the most urgent, bnsiness of the federal legislature, 
the solemn reception of the "governor of Hungary," on 
his impending arrival, to assure him of the high ee- 
teem in which the people of the United States held him, 
and, in the name of congress and the people of the United 
States, to offer him the hospitality of the metropolis of 
the Union. 

Although Foote expressed his conviction that the reso- 
lution would fail of its object if it were not immediately 
adopted, Underwood of Kentucky had the heart to de- 
mand the postponement of the second reading of the res- 
olution to the next day. Foote might have seen an evil 
omen in this, but was content with again expressing the 
hope, on the 3rd of December, in a few words, that the 
resolution wonld be immediately adopted unanimously. 
Instead of Yielding to this wish, the senate began as thor- 
ough a debate as if there was question of a political prob- 
lem of the first rank. Dawson of Georgia opened the 
debate, in which, while paying a compliment to Kossuth, 
he developed the view that the great Hungarian had been 
already eufficiently honored, and that the gnvfrnuient 
should now leave liira to the sympathy and hospitality of 
the public. He was followed by Hale, wiio duaired to 
remove Dawson's objection that the' resolution pointed 
directly to Kossuth personally, by an amendment which 
gave espreesion to the desire of the United States, to see 
the rights of the oppressed of every people and every 
government respected. Thus was realized Webster's wish 
to turn the attention of the people from the exciting and 
humiliating struggles on the slavery question to the 



so COJtPROHtSE OF 1S50 1U XA!SSAS-S£SRABKA BIU- 

entbttsisum-iDspiriDg Btraggrle* for freedom in Europe. 
The debate had not lasted fire miaatee when the heroic 
deeds of Eosaath were dropped for the dUcnwion of elav- 
ery. "Webster should hawe considered sooner that, in view 
of the Qiinatara] coDdition of tliiags in the United States, 
Echo gave back the word slarerj wbeDever the word free- 
dom was spoken. 

Foote now natnrallT opened wide the flood-gates of hia 
e1oqaeDC«. Id a Etentorian voice, he cried out: " There 
has been onlr one iTashington and there is only one 
Eoesnth! " Dawson did not allow himself to be eilenoed 
bj noise. He placed Fuote in an awkward position, inter- 
mpting the eulogium on Eossath's milttarj greatness, bj 
coollj asking the name of the battle in which Ko^uth 
had diet! Dgni shed himself. Poote, in lus zeal, forgot that 
he was attacked eitnultaneoaslr before and behind. He 
threw himself with so much violence on one of hie oppo- 
nents, tliat he left himself entirelv nngnarded against the 
blows of the other. With tlie hi^-slllted pathos of the 
eontbem politician, Foote declaimed before Dawson on 
the struggle between freedom and despotism, which stirred 
the whole world, and asked him on which side the United 
States should place itself. Bnt when be thonghtleealj 
enbetitnted " elavery" for '- despotism" and exclaimed that 
the man who was not for freedom was for slavery, Hale 
interjected a cool "Entirely right." 

A thorongh discassion of the qncetion, how the action 
of the people of the United States themselves harmonized 
with tlieir criticism of the affiura of other people, 
made with so mneh ostentations self-righteonsaess, oonld 
DO longer be avoided now-. And Foote had no riglit to 
reproach Hale with drawing into the debate things which 
liad nothing to d.i with the <)neslion before them. Ho had 
himself stated with indignation, that on the part of the 
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innected with each other, but 



of course in an oppused senee.^ This adniission from tlie 
month of a faiiaticttl elavocrat, that people feared to allow 
the fiery Hungarian revolutionist to give a sample of his 
eloquence on the subject of freedom, in the domain of 
elaverjr, must not he lost sight of, if we would rightly 
estimate the merit of the greater sobriety which a part of 
the politicians of the southern states displayed iu their 
judgment of the Kossuth question. That Foote was 
rightly informed was proved by the fact that, of all the 
southern cities, New Orleans was the only one that per- 
mitted itself to send an invitation to the Magyars.* And 
while a part of the slavocrats might not have wished to 
hear the word freedom from his mouth, on their own soil, 
the two most decided and incisive opponents of slavery in 
the senate warned him not to mention the word slavery 
either in the north or soiith.^ Certain ae it was that 
Snmner, who made his dehnt iu the senate in a Kossuth 
Bpeoch, and Seward ivcre in deep earnest in the struggle 
for freedom, and certiin as it was that they did not want 
to make use of the Kossuth enthusiasm for the prosecution 

"I discover iu certniu quarters tliAl hints have n1 ready been given. 
that It wn<t1il be a dangerous thing Tor KossiUh Ui lie allowed to come 
to tbfs conntry and deliver Bticb lK>ld and Boul-alirriog barnngues in 
favor of the great priDcipies of wbith he is the champion, from the 
fe&r tliat his eloquence might baVe the eOect "f unduly liberalizing 
the minds of ibe people of America, and might imparl a aiiU mure 
republican cast to the minds of the thinking millions of this coun- 
ti7." 1.0. 

« r. Puls/ky, Meina Zeit, Mein Leben, III., p. 128. Pulsiky writes: 
"At first 1 came in contact [in New Orletins] with the English [i. e. 
Anglo-Americans]; these sympathized witb Kossulli much less than 
thB English of ihi northern states, for they fell that every stroiigie for 
frecilom, and every extension of the idea of freedom, smoothed the 
wajr fbr the abolition of Blavery." lb.. III., p. 183. 

»lb., HI., p. 97. 
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of secondary aims which shunned the light, this politically 
wise warning betrayed the fact that, notwithstanding the 
honesty of theii* own views, they could not entirely con- 
ceal from themselves that the demonstrative glorification 
of the Hungarian heroes was mixed up with an element 
of interestedness and pliarisaism. 

The combination of these two facts is one of the two 
elements which make Kossuth's role as a guest in the 
United States one of the most significant events in the 
history of the development of the American democracy. 
What besides this was said for and against his solemn 
reception by the United States, is of no interest now, and 
even then had no real importance, although the question 
stirred up a great deal of dust. The entitling Kossuth 
•'governor'' in an oflScial act of the federal legislature 
was a want of tact which could not add to the regard in 
which the United States was held, nor be productive of 
any advantage to Hungary or to freedom in general. To 
make Kossuth alone the subject of an oflicial act of the 
federal authorities was mortifying to his companions and 
undemocratic. None of them could claim an equal place 
with him, but totally to ignore them was to become guilty 
once more of the hero-worship so frequently censured and 
which does not comport very well with genuine republican 
self-assertion. Finally, there was no occasion to show 
Kossuth an honor which had been accorded to no foreigner 
except Lafayette. In this way, expression was given not 
only to a highly uncritical over-estimation of his merits, 
but also of his importance as a historical figure. When 
it honored him in so exapfgerated a manner, the United 
States did not honor itself, but it put its own light under 
a bushel, surrounding his head with a halo which did 
not become him. Those, tlierefore, were deserving of 
thanks who, without allowing themselves to be misled by 
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the indignation of certain circles, opposed the extrsvjigant 
resoliititms nntil tliey were modified in some points to suoli 
a degree that the reception amounted, after ali, to the 
showing Kossuth and his companions a certain amount of 
politenesa, destitute of all significance. And even to tlie 
other demonstrations scarcely more coiild be objected, tlian 
that they placed tiie taste and tact of certain personages 
in a doubtful light. Webster especially was reproached 
for not havingsufficientlyconsidered that even at an official 
dianer, in honor of Kossuth, he did not cease to be secre- 
tary of state of the United States, and hence that he 
violated the cnstoms and sense of decency of all civilized 
countries in their international relations, when, in a long 
epeech, he broke out into a response to the toast, the Inde- 
pendence of Hungary, i. e. to the disruption of a friendly 
power by a snccessful revolution. The right to one's own 
opinion does not suppose the right to mortify and insult 
others. 

If "Webster believed that he might go so far to help 
public opinion in the United States to its legitimate influ- 
ence in European affairs, it could not be a matter of sur- 
prise that others wished to go a long step farther. Kossuth 
had already given the lie in England to Webster's assur- 
ances, that lie and his companions considered their political 
career closed forever, and, according to MetternicJi's ex- 
pression, now desired nothing more than to cultivate their 
cabbage patch in peace. He had there, in his public speeches 
declared, without reserve, that he intended, in the United 
States, to labor to the end that the great republic and 
England should unite in the interest of oppressed peoples 
against their absolute governments. Hence it should not 
Bnrprise any one, that he introduced himself into the 
United Suites with the assertion that the intercession in 
his favor wae looked upon by the wliole world as an an- 




nounoement that, it was rcBolved, hencefortli to give its 
eiipport to nations strng^Hng for freedom.' Wlien Foote, 
in consequence of the opposition he had met with, with- 
drew his resotationB, Kossuth took the liberty of giving 
congress to nuderstand how great was his displeasure.* 
In his opinion, congress was evidently obliged to gire him 
its arm because it had extended its hand to him, that is 
congress had, by his liberation, obligated itself, at lt;ast 
morally, to Bn]iport his agitation. But as he had at first 
DO reason to believe that the people, too, would asenme 
the unexpectedly reserved attitude of congress, he con- 
tinued with undiminished energy and boldness, to manipu- 
late public opinion for his own ends. An "authorized" 
declaratioD, indeed, appeared in the newspapers, in which 
it was denied that he had ever intended to labor towards a 
" forcible " intervention by the United States in foreign 
aftaire. Bather did he defend the inviolability of the 
principle of non-intervention. His endeavors were directed, 
he said, only towards this, that the United States and 
England should not only respect that principle themaelvee, 
but might cause all other powers to respect it The ex- 
ample furnished by Frauce in the war for independence 

'"The inotiv« [Tor his presefice in the United StatM), ciliEeni, ia 
ihat \t>ar ^ceoeruus act of my liberaiioa bae raised the conviction 
ibroushout ib« civilized world thmt this g^attooi act of jmm is bal 
the tnuiifesiatlon of joar tvaolniioD to tbrow jonr weight ink) tbe 
balsiK^ where the fate of the Earopean continent l* to be veigbed. 
ToQ bare raited tbe coovicliun ihroufhout the world, thkl In toy lib- 
enrion joa were witting tn »aj, 'Te oppreasednatioiuof old Enmite'* 
coDlinent, be of good cheei: the yonng giant of America atretchM 
hla poweTful arm oTor tbe wave*, readv to give a farnthpr's hiad 10 
iroar ftunre.' So is yom act iiuen>'eted throagboat the world." 

("Bad I known lliat in tbe noae place, where I ww invited to thU 
ooaotiy b; aa act «r congreca. lli« came bod; voatd mow decline to 
bid me awelccune:. I vovld hare tbungbi that I wai not a wekims 
gw*." 
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of England's American colonies, elionld now be imitated, 
not according to the letter, but to the spirit, by the United 
States. 

This Bounded very well, but was not saying much. 
Everything depended on what was meant by the entirely 
inde^nite expression, "to cause." The commentary afTonled 
by the speeches and other expressions of Kossuth, on the 
authorized declaration were pervaded throughout by a cer. 
tain vagiienoBs, but still they were clear enough not to make 
a harmless interpretation of the words, " to cause," at all 
permissible. Immediately on his amval in New York, 
an orator had declared that the public opinion of the 
United Stales, and especially the militia, cherished the 
great doctrine of Kossuth, of armed non-intervention. 
To this Kossuth answered that if the principle of non- 
intervention was understood in this sense, he was relieved 
of great anxiety.' And on subeequeut occasions he 
frankly said that the independence of Hungary was still 
his aim, and he requested the financial, material and politi- 
cal assistance of the American people for the attainment 
of this end,' lie publicly announced that he desired to 



' " The reception I bsve already experienced relievM me fVnm niucb 
BDtiety. irtbe doctrine of noa-interveutioD is underalood, ns you 
slale. ihen Uie generous and efficient ai-d of the United States to my 
country's HuSering independence is gained." 

* " II ie hence that my liberalion was cheered, from Sweden down to 
Portug&), Bs a ray or hope. It is hence 1hat even those nations which 
moat desire my presence in Europe now, have uoanimously told me, 
'Hasten on, hasten on to the grent, free, rich, and powerftil people 
of the United Slates, and bring over its brntberly aid to the cause of 
yonr country, so Intimately connected with European liberty.' 

"And taking my ground on Ibia principle of union, which I find 
lawfully existing, an established cousliiuiional fuel, it is not to a 
party, but to the united people uf the United Stales Ibat I confidently 
will address my humble reqnesla for aid and protection to oppressed 
hnmanity. 1 will conecieaiiously respect your laws, but witbiii the 
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negotiate a Hungarian loan, and, on the < 
militia parade, he told tlie bravo citizen soldiers ) 
now depended on them to put an end to despotiem in ^ 
world. 1 

TIiiB bold agitation was received extensively with 1 

at>probation. The enthusiasm for Kossuth degenerate 

a great extent into Kossuth-vertigo and Kossuth-intoxiea- 
tion. Even people belonging to the most cultured strata 
of society, entirely forgot what tliey owed themselves and 
their country and what the rules of decency domanded. 
At a dinner, in New York, given in honor of Kossuth — 
to mention only one instance— a highly respected judge 
was cried down in a most insulting manner, becaue« he 
made bold, in opposition to the foreigners, to come for- 
ward in favor of the traditional policy of the United 
States, which, in principle, so far as European atfuirs were 
concerned, did not go beyond the role of the spectator who 
took no part in them. But the presumptuous regardless- 
ness with which Kossuth promoted his cause, and the in- 
considerate jubilation with which a large part of the most 
influential classes of the population promoted hia under- 
taking, caused the reaction to set in quicker and more 
powerfully than would have happened if Kossuth and his 
American admirers had acted with caution and more 



limits of yanr Uwa I will iwe every honest exertion to g^n jgor 
operative syiupatliy, and your Hnaotial, material, Bud poliiiciLl aid tot 
mj couDtry's freedum and iudi.' pen deuce, and entreat the realixslioli 
of IbeHO hupes which your generosity hm raised In me nod luy peo- 
ple's breasts, and niso la the breasts of Europe's oppj'esseiJ naliooa. 
And, Ihererore, thirdly, I beg l«B«e frankly to etale that n>y aim is to 
restore my fulherlaDd to the full enjoyment of that act of declaration 
of Independence, which being the only rightful existing pkiblic law 
of my nation." 

>'-0h. OimII bow my heart throbs at the idea to see lliia gnlluit 
AL'my cnlieied on the !>ide of jjeedou aguiDsl despotism; llie world 
would be free, and yon the saviors of humanity." 





moderation. Koesiilli would not, under any circiimetances, 
liave won bis game, but it was owing to their excesaea that 
a few weeks sufficed for it to be lost. The dispoaition of 
pablic opinion w&s in an extraordinary degree calculated 
to carry it ou, for a long time, with an apparent prospect 
of final aucceas. 

The moment the more sober and conaervative tnanifested 
some alarm at the character of the agitation, Kossuth and 
his partisans gave the assurance that they had never 
thought of an armed intervention of the United States, 
It was certainly true that they had not allowed themselves 
to be carried away to that extent by their wishes and their 
fancy. But that thoy desired to draw the United States 
over and beyond the line which it had never yet passed, 
in regai-d tu domestic European q^nestioue, couJd not be 
denied and was not questioned by them. They did not 
wish to be satisfied with this, that the people, that is the 
maseee of politically irresponsible individuals, gave strong 
expression to their eympathies for the Hiingoriau revolu- 
tionists; they wanted the government to take a position 
in the struggle between these and the despots, moi'e de- 
cided and more direct than it iiad ever before taken in a 
£uroi>ean question. In accordance with the principle of 
non-intervention, they did not claim the right to interfere 
in the afiitire of Hungary and Austria. Simply on the 
basis of international law, the Uuitcd States, in their 
opinion, was authorized and called on, to make the question 
the subject of official political action. They objected to 
the interference of Ituseia, by representing that non-inter- 
vention was a principle of international law. Tlio United 
States was, of course, free to labor with all its strength for 
the incorporation of that principle into international law. 
Tliere was question now not of a pious wish but of action. 
Bat it waa an incoutestable fact, that the many investiga- 
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tiona of the principle had never led to an nndispnted reeuU 
and that tlie Eiimpean powers had, in every concrete case, 
come to their deeiaion in aceoMance with political consid- 
erations on the basis of their presumed or real interests. 
In the face of this fact, Seward, on the 20th of January, 
1850, introduced a joint resolution which ia resumed in 
these few sentencee; In the defence of its own interests 
and of the common interests of humanity, the United 
States solemnly protest against the course of Russia on 
that occasion, as a wanton and tyrannical lireach of inter- 
national law; and the United States further dcclai-es that 
in future it will not be iiidifi'erent to such acts of uationa.' 
injustice, oppression and usurpation, whenever and wher- 
ever they may be ci>rainitted.' 

If the last sentence was not an entirely vain boast, in- 
tended only to tickie the national vanity^-and the person 
ality of the mover excluded this assumption — it could be 
looked upon only as a threat. And if it contained a tlireat, 
it was the announcement of a breach in principle with the 
policy which the United States, in accordance with the 
admonitions and warnings of Washington, had hitherto 
inviolably followed, Tiie United States, as the leading 
power of the new world in every respect, was nmjuestion- 
ably entitk-d and perhaps obliged to give an emphatic 
expression to what, in its opinion, international law in 
this question should be. But the first step beyond a mere 
expression of opinion, brought it in direct conlact with 
the whir of European p>oliEice, and no one wasablo to say, 
to what extent it would be drawn into the whirlpool of its 
own will or against it. It hereby surrendered the claim 
that the United States was politically as well as iieograph- 
ically a continent of its own, whieh European powers, so 

'Cangr. Globe, 1st Bees., 8£d Congr., p. 310. 
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far as tbey bad no well acquired rights in it, were o 
to let take its own conree of development, as, on the 
otlier hand, tLe United States had never elnimed or actu- 
ally attempted to interfere in European affairs, so far as 
they did not directly touch its rights and material interests. 
But no one denied that thie isolation from the labynnthic 
politics of Europe, ever pregnant with conflict, liad a very 
material share in the wonderful development of the United 
States. Until a very recent time, the advice of Washing- 
ton above referred to, had been a political dogma, and 
even now its wisdom was so universally recognized that a 
great number of those who desired in one way or another, 
formally to protest ngainst the interference of Kussia in 
Hungary, contended with moral indignation that people, 
in this way, would be disregarding it. And yet, it was 
demonstrable, that it was the deviation from the principles 
of wiseactiou that urged the players in the different parts 
of the political stage to raise such a noise now about the 
violation of the principle of non-intervention. No one 
whose utterances deserved the sliglitest consideration pre- 
tended to believe that the action or want of action of the 
United States could still exert any influence on the solu- 
tion of the Hungarian question, if, indeed, there were any 
Hungarian question at the time. The resolutions of Seward 
and several other resolutions, which were moved by otlier 
members of congress, were like bills of exchange issued to 
the Hungarian patriots and to the liberals of Europe in 
gener&l, in which neither the amount, nor the time of 
redemption was given. When such a bill would have been 
able to do them real service, and the possibility of 
redemption existed, it was not offered to them. The in- 
dignation at Kussia's interference had required too much 
time, to break forth, if Hungary's oppression was not 
merely tlie pretext or at least the agreeable occasion taken 




to give expression to a feeling which, independently of this 
concrete case, had been developed in the American people. 
The position of the United States, as a great power, 
was still of too recent a date to allow the American people 
to overcome the weaknesses and defects of the parvenu, 
and their power was su great that a large part of them 
could not help feeling, that the old policy of iaolaticin und 
neutrality was a restraining bond of which the yonng 
giant should free himself, beeause he did not need to carry 
it any longer. Under the rigid rein of its own special 
iiiterests, the south felt ittelf least tempted to entertain 
this desire. In the northeast, where the highly developed 
economic life of the peuple, with its sensitive relatione to 
the rest of the world, insured a certain sobriety of thonght, 
the wish did not go beyond the want felt of reminding 
Europe, on a proper occasion, of the existence of the 
United States, In the west, on the other hand, the desire 
of aggrandizement had bo far grown to be a passion, that 
the thought of the country's making its debut as the 
young Giant, in the drama of European politics, had really 
a great charm for it. The old political chiefs who had to 
preserve a national reputation and whose personal am- 
bition was directed towards the highest round of the lad- 
der, took care not to commit themselves so far as to lose 
their freedom to sail with any current they pleased. Crsh, 
who had long been accustoiiied when there was any tronb'e 
with European powers, to beat an alarm, declared that no 
rational man could even dream of interposing by act in 
the Hungarian question, lie only demanded a protest, in 
any appropriate form, and pointed with special emphasis 
to the fact, that the dignity and honor of the United 
States could, thereby, be in no way compromised, bocanso 
it would still remain a question to be decided by political 
expediency, whether and to what extent, it would support 
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itB words by deeds.' Douglas expressed biniself niueli 
■e incisively. He not only spoke ia a challenging and 
liaiigiity tone, but declared himself much more directly in 
lavor of Kossuth's principle of armed non-intervention. 
But ou the most essential point, bis attitude wns as re- 
served as that of Cass, althongh he knew how to give it a 
form which mnst have been more in hnrmony with the 
Chauvinistic instincts of the masses. lie spoke like a 
Etetesman and rightly, when he said, that ho must preserve 
full liberty, to decide, in every concrete case, whether the 
United States should actually apply that principle, bnt he, 
at the eaiue time, laid stress on the fact that, unlike most 
of the other senators, he could not agree in the opinion 
that interference should never take place under any cir- 
cumstances.* 

The aesurunce of the two most distinguished politicians 

1 Congr. Globe, Ist Soss., SSd Congr., pp. 67. 08. 

'"If aoolher alliance shall bftformed by tbe despots of Europe lo 
desiro; ihe last vestige of freedom llmt aow reniaina, Ihe quealion 
will tlien arise, wliat course iuleresl, duty, (md lioaor reniiire ua lo 
parsae! We will have [Le rigbl. uniler the law of DalioDs, lo inter- 
fere or Dot, according to our convietiuns of duty, when the case shall 
b« preeenled, I will not say, as most sen&lorB have said, that in do 
event will I be for interference by this government. I will judge of 
Ihe ciL-'e when )i nrisea. To gay in adcuuce that the UniiL-d Slates 
will not interfere in vindication of llie laws of nations, \b lo give out 
couseol that Itussia may interfere, in violation of the internutioniil 
code, lo destroy the libi^nies of an iodepeudent nation. Such a 
declBratiOQ would afford as much encouragement to liusHiu aud Aus- 
tria in cun summation of their work of blood and vengeance, aa n 
RiiuilM declaration on a recent occasion rtLe Lopez expedition) did 
in Lniiligiiling Spain to butcher American citizens without Hie form 
nf trial, and in violation of treaty stipulatlona. I will make no sucb 
daclsmtioti. I will grant no such license lothe absolute govei'mnenls 
Of Europe. On the other hand, I will not advise the declnraliou in 
advance thai we will interfere. Such a declaraiion might be loulced 
upon as a blustering, empty threat. I would make no declaration 
Spun the aubjecl either way antil the proper occasion shall arise. I 



of the west, that for the present no one tlioiight of going 
beyond mere words, mmt have disaiputed Borae alariw, in 
even the most anxious minds, leet the enthusiaem for Kos- 
snth and the highly political debates it had given rise to 
in congress, might lead directly to grave differences with 
foreign powers. Serious as tlieir speeches sounded, judged 
from the standpoint of realistic politics, they were only 
BO much idle declamation, until the announcement came 
that they could no longer on principle recognize the max- 
ims of Washington's Farewell Address as inviolable prin- 
ciples of American politics. This announcement was 
surely of iuimediatc importance, but it was certain that 
among the inferior politiciaas there was a considerable 
number of people who would hasten to go a great way 
beyond this Btaudi>oint. 

It has been at all times, and among all peoples, 
one of the greatest dangers of political life, that imi- 
tators, insignificant in thetnsclveB, have endeavored to 
attract attention and to obtain influence by blustering 
beyond their leaders the moment the latter have given 
utterance to a new thought to which public opinion 
seems, to be favorable. Then, as a rule, it becxjmes appar- 
ent whether the leaders have a well-founded claim to 
the name of statesmen. If they have not, they are not 
able to call back their over-zealous following and to keep 
them within proper bonnds, but are carried away and go 
even farther, of their own accord, for fear of otherwise losing 
the leadership. In the United States, this fear ia pecal- 
iarlj great, since it has _grown so much easier to become a 

would have this republic reinlo within herself the contrnl over her 
own aclion, so that w© may lj# in ctinclilioQ to do wbalevor our inter, 
eils and duly may rtquire wben the time Tor «clion comes. I think 
this is Ibe most dignified and Imposing position our countrjr cu 
occupy." Ih., p. 70. 
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party leader throngh the arta of the professional politician 
than by the qunlities of the atatesman. Considering the 
excitability and the enormous influence of public opinion, 
the temptation is great to achieve quick and easy triumphs 
by demagogically epnrring it on; but it requires much 
moral courage and great intellectnal superiority to lead it 
back to sobriety and keeping within measure when one 
has himself, by siioh means, been enticed into ways which 
isane in imposing but dangerous cliffs. But were Cass and 
especially Douglas men from whom it could have been 
expected, that they vonld remain masters of the situa- 
tion, when the fire which iheir own republican views had 
kindled bo willingly in common with their political anti- 
podes, the Sewardfi, Stimners and Giddings, had spread 
farther? It became immediately manifest that it would 
not continue to burn quietly and without danger on the 
hearth to which they had confined it. In the house of 
representatives, Disney and Sweetzer of Ohio, and Stanton 
of Tennessee, had declared Washington's counsels to be 
no longer applicable; what was proper for the weak re- 
public which had scarcely begun to iive, was unbecoming 
and unnatural in the case of the great state whose future 
magnitude the most lively fancy could not picture to 
ilfielf. ' Walker of Wisconsin would not listen to such 
high-sounding and unmeaning half-way measures. The 
resolution regarding the welcome to Kossuth had received 
his vote only because he desired to see in it an actual 
breach with the foolish policy hitherto pursued. He said 
that he would have remained silent, if he had only words 
to offer to the Hungarians. He was ready to draw the 
eword for the freedom of Hungary, for it was the dntyof 
the Union to stake the blood of the land, that a state 

' lb., r., pp. 178, 177. 




would never agnin preBume to allow its cannons to itiler- 
pose in the revolutions of other peoples.' 

Kossuth should have attached no weifjht to such speeches. 
Hungary would have had notliing to hope for its eanse 
from the Union, even if these speeches had been made hv 
people mnch more influential, and had been received witli 
more general approval, in congress. But, notwithstanding 
this, it would have been a great error to treat them as 
" speeches for buncombe." The importance of the epeechee 
was not, in this instance, to be measured b; the impor- 
tance of the speakers. Tliej were miide not exclusively, 
nor even chiefly, for the immediate constituents of the 
gentlemen nameil. hut were directed, in all seriousness, to 
the people of the United States, and they contained a frac- 

' " I advocate ItiPin (the Kouulh resolutfoDs] beesnse I IhiDk 1 dlfc 
cover in them the iniliiilory Htep loward ibe. abandonment of our now 
impnliiic, iinwisu, und unjUBt system of neuirality. . . AgaliiBt 
Bucfa iDlerfereDce (as the Interference of Ttasaia in the HanKitriwi 
revolniinn) I would not only have our country proteat, but I WDDid 
have her inierposB boih her moral and physical power, whether in 
conjunction with England or alone. In lliis case we have the right 
to iDierpoae, and I contend that justice, as well as onr interest and 
security, makes it our duty to interpose. . . I would now. nr befora 
BDoiber moon hud waned, throw pai«nt to the world a decltuatioa 
that hereafter the practice, if not the policy of nations, mnat tM 
'hands off,' or noniotervention In the internal concerns or revolQ- 
lions of other nations; and Ihia declarstiiin I would make good, too. 
when occasion should demand, by the blood and treasure of the 
land, . . . Bir. I repeat that If I had nothing but wurds to render 
in the service of Hungarian freedom, I wouid be silent. Bui I have 
more ; I will not only speak for it, but I will vote for it — write for It; 
and when occasion aball demand, under the smile of heaven, 1 will 
flght for it." lb , pp. 105, 108. The resolutions which ho moved the fol- 
lowing day were more sober and moderate. The committee on 
foreign affairs were to be instructed to consider the eipedieocy, llret, 
of the formal declaration of non-intervention in the sense of Ui* 
apeaker. as a principle of iniernalional law, and. second, of negotl^ 
lions with other coDStiluliosal stales to Induce Ibem to JoinintbSt 
declarniion and in the muintcniuice of the principle. lb., p. 111. 
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tion programQie which people wanted to try to maJte a 
party programme, by turning the enthnsiaem for Kossuth 
to account. If these gentlemen had undertaken, in full 
caniestnesB, to lead the foreign policy of the Union into 
new ways, and from vain, quixotic enthusiasm for certain 
pnocipleB, to draw it into European adventure, aelirug of 
the shoulders would have been enough to bring them to 
their aenees. But in party politics, which with great 
shibboleths pursued, after all, only party interest, tiiey 
were ae much called upon to speak as other professional 
politicians. Yet the point of that programme was di- 
rected only apparently against the representatives and 
advocates of monarchical absolutism in Europe. Blows 
were aimed at European " despots," hut intended for other 
groups in one's own party camp. Kossulb, Hungary and 
genuine republican feeling served aa levers in president 
making. Eien so far as these people are concerned, there 
ie no reason for the assumption that they were playing 
comedy, but the sudden thrusting forward of the foreign 
policy of the coun',ry, on an occasion which had been for 
years removed from the order of the day of the world's 
politics, was not an end with them, but the means to an 
end. If it had not occurred to people to make this use 
of the European turmoil, the gueets of the nation would 
have been saluted with hearty and uuassumed sympathy, 
and there would have been no lack of eloquent speeches 
for freedom and against tyranny; but this sensation would, 
like every other, have fpent itself in a few days. Simply 
because of its practical availability, was the theme whose 
elaboration the Hungarian exiles had caused, discussed 
with variations, long after the exiles had come to recog- 
nize that tiieir fantastic expectatitms, spite of the sympa- 
thies of the people, would not be fulfilled. The only dif- 
ference was that Hungary was now uot spoken of so much. 




With the exit of KosBiitli and hie oompatiions from the 
stage, everjithiiig positive and concrete disappeared from 
the utterances of those who sought to keep np and extend 
the agitation. People spoke more and more universally 
of a new era, but the new era became more and mnre a 
formless and intangible mist. Minds wore taken np and 
filled bj a mighty thought, bnt that thought meant simply 
progress. To do sometbing great, cost what it might, 
people were irrevocably resolved, but they could not tell 
what or how. By reason of this very vagneness, the pro- 
gramme became a real danger. If a definite end, and a 
definite means for the attainment of that end, had been 
designated, an appeal by the clearer-visioned and more 
sober to the common sense of the masses, would have left 
no ground for the agitators among the people. To insti- 
tute a campaign against shadows was no easy thing, for 
blows aimed at shadows would nccBBsarily be looked tipoa 
by most people as an aimless beating of the air. Bat 
precisely the shadowy Jiatnre of the game had a great 
charm for the masses, because it made the game entirely 
harmless in their eyes, while it, at tlie same time, im- 
pressed them and flattered their vanity. But If they took 
so much pleasure in the game that it began to become 
master of their fancy, the leaders must have been tempted 
to endow the shadow with reality, and it was by no means 
beyond the domain of the possible that they would be 
forced against their will to do this very thing, in order to 
maintain their position. 

Kossuth enthusiasm was still at its height, when a frac- 
tion of the candidates for favor of the Democratic party 
appeared before the people with the fratik announcement, 
that it was now a question of putting a man in the Wliite 
House who was np to the times. Under the title "tlSSS 
and the Presidency," the January number of the Demo- 
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erotic Seview had sq article, which, in a challeDgiog tone 
and one that excluded all contradiction, proclaimed '■ prog- 
ress" to be the future party platt'orni. "With sovereign 
tionchiilance the heroes who had grown grey in the service 
of the party were numbered among the dead. Tlie ques- 
tion in the politics of the world must henceforth be reversed. 
Hitherto the only question was, wliether freedom and re- 
publicanism could liud a refuge anywhere from the assump- 
tions of power of crowned tyrants. Henceforth, the 
question must be, wliether the abaolutiBm and deepotism 
of the wearers of crowns should be sutfered to exist sinj- 
where. The United States were strong enough to produce 
this revolution in the political order of the world, for Ihe 
peoples of the earth were its army. The old magnates 
of the party could not be equal to the tasks which the 
United States, in the service of luimanity, had to fulfill, 
for they and their ideas belonged to a past generation, in 
which they had used up their strength. A man mucit be 
placed at the head of the nation who was tilled with the 
great ideas of the present, who had the courage to take 
their realization in band and the wisdom to do it with 
BnccesB. Whence this man was to be talicn wae a matter 
of indifference, but Young America expected of the Balti- 
more convention that it would know where to find him.^ 

' "In every land of Europe, ttoxa the Atlantic iliore lo the Turkieli 
CODflnes, Ihe United Stales hare a more JinmerouB, more cliiyalrotiB. 
Mid more powerful arnij Iban the inouarcbic and ahaoliilist tyrants of 
lie peopie^ — ll is the people — ^it is the two hundred iind flfly millions 
uf Bolfering humanity, to whose ideas the United Slates is a henven 
tieyond llie setting sun. who dream in gladsome etjstacy of ihe day 
when our flag shall be unfurled, or even our nod, earth-ahaking us the 
nud of Jove, shall be given for the liheralion of natiiina. . . . Dili 
readied li ~ 



lie. The time has c 



B for B 



, sturdy, clear-headed, and huoest 



a la act ; and Ihe repuhllc must have them, should it he compelled, 
Jie culnniey were in 1770, to drag the hero of the time out of ahole 
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The sc-li'-coiificioiisnesB of " Young America" was euffi- 
cieiitly Hwuke to believe that it considered the possibilily 
of finding such a pei-son, a matter of CDuree, if it pleased 
it, in the unerring wisdom of the free Bovereigu peo- 
ple, to show the want with emphasis. But it did not even 
remolelj enter into its mind to desire to send the Balti- 
more convention in search of him. The Democratia lie- 
view did not need to name a name, hecanse every one 
knew under whose auspices the fraction represented by it 
wished to open the nf:v! era. People were not deluded by 
the decision with which the periodical dismiesed all per- 
sonal considerations and ambitions, into the belief that, 
in its calculation, the presidential candidate referred to, 



Id a wild Toresl, whether in yirgiolti or the illlmitabU wi^st. . . . 
We most Iranerer Ihe Held of war to the soil of Burupe, Hod cb«nge 
the Issue, from a conteal wlieltaer oionBrclis sball beurd lis here, to & 
contest whether Ihey and their impioua prariicM sliall for an liiiiii 

longer be iDleraled there But sach a reauti ciku only \A 

expected tram a Democratic administ ration, and one more pro);reaaire 
Iban we hare bilberlo been conleni witb. To wield siicb a power 
with such enormous reaults, the presidential chair must be filled by a 
man not of the taat generation, but of this, of the very lime in which 
we live. . , . The Blalesnien of a previona geniTBtinii, wilh their 
peraoDal aniipathiet) and their .peraunal claims, wilh personal great 
nesB or peraonal inefficiency, must gel out of the way. . . . Aga 
is to ti» honored, but aeniiily is plliable, especially when it lends itl 
possessor lo practices at variance with bis former life — especially 
nlien it leads a Democrat of formerly- com mend able repute to expect 
the friendship of the souib, and al ibe same time bope to conceal lili 
delinquencies with the Van Biireniles. And if there be some Olbert 
of ilie eenilemen of ilit^ pasx age who can Ebow clean hands on this 
subject, Ihey will be found fo l« men incapable of grasping Ihe diffl- 
oaliies of ihe present time, of fathoming its idem, or controlling iu 
policy. At all events, they have been in nfflce. and have bad the 
control of the destinies of the country and of the parly it was In 
theli power to do (jond, but by lack of statesman ship, lack of iemp«r, 
lack of discretion, and. most of all. by lack of pn)gre«s, ihey brougM 
into our ranks distord and dissension, and the parly lb<-y received 
united, sirnnc;, and far in advance, they lelln wreck, a miirin^iis wreck, 
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ms BS unknown quantity; nor dul they dread the war, for 
which, according to its dejiiand. the new president should 
be ready to see breali out, if their candidate were elected. 
Spite of tliiB, the article created a very great sensation. 
This was partly to be ascribed to the surprise caused by 
eeeing the presidential campaign opened ou a question of 
foreign affairs; for, a few weeks before, not a soul bad 
thought of this possibility, and since then nothing had 
happened to give even a halt-way rational cause for it. 
Much more serioiiB consideration was given to the circum- 
stance that this unexpected raanojuvre liad been carried 
out in a way wiiich might cause great dilferencoa in the 
Democratic party. That tlie puliticiana of the progressive 
party dared to make this move against their own party 

■truggling ID the slough ol' questions settled by the federal cumpsct 
of the United Stutes. . . . To recapitulat*: the Democrftlic nom- 
toee for '59 roitst, iLiTefore, not be irammeled with ideas belonging to 
an onlerior ei'n, or a, man (if merelj' local Tame and local affections, 
but a Blalecuian who can bring young blood, young ideas, and ynuag 
bearU to the coiiucila of the republic. Your mere geoersl. wlielher 
he Cftn wrilB on bis furd Ibe ballle-lielda of Meiico, or mora heroic- 
ally bonat nr liis prcwess in a niilitia review: your mere lawyer, 
trained lu the qoiddilies of Ibe court, but without a puliticHl Ides 
iMyoad a local election; yonr mere wire- puller and 'judicious Imttle- 
bolder,' who claims preliminence now on the sole grouod tliat he oncu 
played second fiddle lo lietier men, and who cozens himself ia bis 
corner with llie idea that be can split votes with the abolition and 
•eclional factions he has intrigued with; and. above all, your beaten 
hone, wheilier lie ran for a previous presidential cup, as first or 
■econd, or Doivbere at all on the ticliet — none ot these will do. The 
Democratic party expects from llie Baliiwore convention a new man, 
a KlAteaman of «ound Democratic plucli, and world-wide ideas to use 
it on; ... a bold man, who con stand the brtmt of foreign war, 
and mainluiii, by the vigor and reach of tiis councils, the honor of our 
flag, whether on the land or the sea; and yel, a roan aatule and wise 
as Cala. who can, by Ibe use of foreign material, save our shores 
from AllHclc. nod crush the despots of the world in their very dena. 
, . Lei (lie Bnltim'ire couveotion give to lliia, the young genera- 

tion of America, a cundidute, and we are cunlent." 
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comrades, proved, that, in their opinion, the compromise 
of 1850, had really put everything suflBciently safely on 
the old track, to permit them again to make the political 
machine the determining element. From the choice of 
the pretext under which they sought to get hold of the 
direction of the political machine, it became evident that 
it was impossible to find a viable political question outside 
of the affairs which purported to have been forever settled 
by the compromise. 

Kossuth had repeatedly asserted in public that he did 
not wish to mix himself up in any way in the domestic 
affairs of the United States, and he had kept his promise. 
But yet, the only positive result of his meteoric appear- 
ance in America, was that, from two opposite sides, it 
threw a glaring light on the internal affairs, a light whose 
rays met in the focus of American politics, the slavery 
question, which in accordance with the unanimous wish of 
all parties, he had absolutely ignored. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE "FINALITY OF THE COMPROMISE." 

The history of the aecond half of Fillmore's adrainietra- 
tion 18 one of the nnmerous proofs afforded by the history 
of the "United StateB, that a free and a parliamentary gov- 
ernment are not, as we would be led to believe by the 
expreeflione of many European politicians, identical ideas. 
A free system of government cannot well be denied to 
the democratic republic, and yet its constitution knows 
nothing of parliamentiirianiem. It is by no means an 
unnaual phenomenon to see the executive and legislative 
powers, or at least one branch of the latter, belong to dif- 
ferent parties; and the so-called cabinet has at least no 
official parliamentary connection with the legislative power. 
There was now a Whig president in the White House and 
the Democrats had a majority in both houses of congress. 
In the house of representatives, in which it is presumed, 
the present feeling of the people finds more accurate ex- 
pression, at least at the beginning of the legislative period, 
the Democratic majority was oppressive.' Hence no 
measures of a decidedly party character, to which the eo- 
o)>eration of the two factors of the government was 
necQBsary, could be passed during this period of the legis- 
Uture. But it by no means followed necessarily from 

' Accordtng to the calculation of the N«w York Tribune of Dec, 1, 
1851, U2 DemocrnU agabal MO Whigs and 3 "disliDCtive Free»oil«rs." 
Id tbe senate, 34 Democrats (but among them was Chase), 24 Whiga 
and 2 Freesoilera (Hale and Suinuer). 
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this, that it would have to remain entirely sterile. And 
etill less could it be asBiimed that, aB in Taylor's tJme, it 
would be taken np solely with useless contention between 
the president and congress. Although Fillmore's attitude 
in the compromise stru^ijle had greatly displeased a part 
of the Whigs, a breach between the party and its official 
head was not to be feared; and this same reason gave the 
Democrats a sufficient guarantee thai in no question of 
overshadowing importance would he forget the country 
for party. As the atmosphere in wliichJackaon lived was 
stril'e, so Fillmore was by temperament and conviction a 
man who saw the foundation of the art of polilics and 
pnre patriutiem, under all circumstances, in arbitration 
and mediation. That Webster turned to I'oote witli tlio 
request to take the initiative in regard to the recepti'ui of 
Kossuth, allowed people to recognize that the Democi-ate 
themselves, in more indifferent matters, could reckon on 
an amiable reception from the president. And this atti- 
tude of Filhnore was entirely in keeping with the actnul 
circumstances of the time, since the oppoeition of the two 
parties had long been essentially only an official one, 
without any real basis but the desire of supremacy. 

A new "Era of good Feeling" was certainly not to be 
expected on this account. Even before the formal opening 
of the session, contention had broken out among the mem- 
bers of congi'cse, but not in reepect to a great and reckless 
campaign of the Democratic majority against the ndmin- 
istration. Within both parties, a stniggle had been begnu 
on the same question, the only question of which Iwtli the 
president and congress liad formally and emphatically de- 
clared, thai it hud been buried forever. And iu both 
parties, the only question was, whether that same asenr- 
nnce should now be repented in a solemn mnnncr. 

On the Ist of December, even before the honse bad 



POSITION OF THE WHIGS. 



loa 



come to an election of a speaker, Brooks, of New York, 
announced— for the benefit of the Democrats, as )ie said — 
that the Whigs had settled their internal quarrels, and 
were now one. In the morning, they had held a cancus 
and adopted a resolution by wbieh they iinreaervedly placed 
themselves on the ground of the compromise of 1850.' 
That the real drift of the cauens transactions, eonld not 
be kept secret, Brooks, of course, knew welt enough, and 
for that very reason, evidently, he assumed so triumphant au 
ap]>earance lu order to weaken the impression which a 
judgment more in keeping with the facts would make. An 
incidental question immediately drew from him the con- 
fession that only from fifty to s.xty Wiiigs had appeared 
in the caucus, ami he was obliged to listen to Fowler of 
Massachusetts, who was also oneoC the participants, when 
he B&id that there could not have been more than about 
forty present. I'owler said, moreover, that about one- 
tJiird of those present voted that the resolution should Iw 
laid ou the table. Whereas Brooks had claimed that now. 
nearly all the Whigs stood on th« platform of the com- 
promise, the Democrat, Meade, of Virginia, inferred from 
' all-this, that tlie resolution should not at all be looked 
upon OS the real expression of the opinion of the Whigs 
of tlic northern states, since it was the work of the Whigs 
of the aonlhorn states only, whom a small part of their 
colleagues from the northern states had joined. And lie- 
sides, these liad, as Cabell of Florida stated, acted under 
the pressnre of the threat, tliat all tlie southern Whigs 
would have left the caucus and separated from the party, 
if it did not place itself on this " Dational basis." Meade 



■ The resolution characterizes the com promise law 
UemeDt, in iiriociple and subdluDiie, of tlie dangeroi 
mbJectB wliich ihey embrace." 



"ax a flnal set- 
< and exciting 
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called the adoption of the resolution a niae. and declared 
that the south would not allow itself to be hoodwinked by 
the trick. 

This criticism could not be weakened, but the Whig? 
who approved tlie course of tlie caucus had an answer 
wliich made the account even. The Democrats had already, 
on the 29th of November, held a caucus, in which a simi- 
lar resolution was moved and laid on the table. Wlien 
this was held up to them, they claimed that they had 
acted so because the question did notpniperlj come before 
the caucus, but had to he settled directly by the people, 
that is by the national convention. As a matter of 
course, the "Wliiga were as far from accepting this declara- 
tion, as the Democrats were Brooks's interpretation of the 
proceedings in the Whig caucus. If the Democratic mem- 
bers of congress had been of one opinion on this question, 
no one would have raised that objection ; rather would the 
caucus have hastened with the greatest emphasis possiblo, 
to give the watchword to the party in order, without 
delay, to insure to it the advantages which might be 
reaped from its unanimity in contrast with thediscord of 
the Whigs. Aa Brooks had been belied by Fowler ao a 
Democratic or rather a Whig renegade was immediately 
found wlio characterized Meade's declaration as it really 
was, Cabell, wlio Jiad previousiy separated himself from 
the Whigs, because of their attitude towards the compro- 
mise struggle, announced that he would henceforth go 
with them because they liad done what the Democrats had 
refused to do. Tlie Democrats were a unit only in one 
thing, to do nothing that could imjieril the distribution 
of the spoils,* This crimination and recrimination were 

■"The resolutioD approring of tbe compromise was laid on tlie 
labl«, because It wu Dot Ihe time to adopt it; it wiw uol pulillc to 

iiftripi |[ ul Ibis time, ll miglit interfere witli tlieir orgaui^niiuo, Mid 
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made very epiey by the fact that the debaters quarrelled 
over the question, which party had tiie greater merit for 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law. Giddings siimiiied 
up what was material in the long controversy, by con- 
gratulating the president and his secretary of state, that 
their peace measures had so successfully put an end to all 
agitation. 

The complement to this instrnctive scene was played in 
the senate. On the 2nd of December, Foote annonnced 
a resulntion, in which the compromise laws were recog- 
nized as the final settlement of the controversies growing 
ont of slavery.^ On the 8th of December, Foote opened 
the discussion by expressing the hope that the senate 
wonld immediately adopt the resolutions. It required 
the saiignine temperament of the Mississippian to harbor 
this expectation, under any circumstances. Bnt coming 
from his month, it had the character of a bold challimge, 
as a few minutes later, he read a series of resolutions 
which had been voted by his state, to support his views, 
Scceeslon as a constitutional right was, indeed, uncondi- 
tionally rejected in these resolutions,* hut it was, at the 



defeat & Wemocralic spcHkor or clerk. Tliui, the Boiilhern Democrats 
are doio^ the verj thing that we have heen dennUDced for dofog. . , 
We Eee Uoioa Democrats and disunion Demoi'rata. Old Hunkers and 
Barnburners, Free-Soil Democrat* and Southern Rlghla Deniocrala, 
ererjboclj of all eons from the north and from the south, who will 
come into the Democratic caucus, all acting harmooIouBlj- together 
for the sake nt dividing the apoila. but all studiously aljsolved from 
expeeseiug their opinions on these important queationB." Congr. 
Globe, Isl Se^s., 8£d Congr., p. 9. 

' lb., p. la. 

* Considering subsequent events, the wording of tbts reeolution 1« 
of interesL ■' Resolved, further, fourth, That, in the opinion of this 
convention, Ihe asserted right of secession trom the Union, on the part 
of the Ftal« or slates, is ulterlj unsanctioned by the fetJeral consiitu. 
tlon, which was framed to ' eslahllab ' and nut to desuoy the Union of 
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Batne time, claimed, that it would be juatifiable, under 
certniD circumstances, to resort to measures of resistance. 
Six cases whicli liml direct reference to slavery were nieu- 
tioned, in wliicli the state would be com[)ellml to take 
refuge in siicli measures. Among these, special stress 
was litid upon the fulioving: any measure t«keD by con- 
gress in reference to slavery in the District of Colnmbia 
or other places subject to its jurisdiction, which were 
irreconcilable with the security and peace, the rights and 
the honor of the slave states; the refusal to admit a state 
into the Union because it permitted slavery; the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in any territory, by a federal law; the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. Tlie convention had 
nut ccmsidered it necessary expressly to question the con- 
stitutionality of these measures, although their constitu- 
tionality was extensively denied in Missiasijipi, and, leaving 
tlie Slave Law ont uf consideration, the resolutions, in bU 
the points mentioned, went far beyond the stipulations of 
the compromise of 1850, Foote, therefore, supported his 
demand that the compromise should be recogniKed as a 
final settlement, by the iuformation that his state wonid 
refuse obedience to the federal authorities, the moment 
they allowed themselves to do certain acts in respect to 
slavery which lay outside the sphere described by the 
compromise laws. Was Foote so ingenuous that bo did 
not recognize the contradiction which this involved, or 
did he credit the opponents of shivery themselves with so 
much ingenuousness? At all events, hia epech proved 
the fact, that the controversies growing ont of the slavery 
question had not been settled and that hence the resulntion 



the elates, nnil ihnt no gecesaino »n in hci lake place, wiilinai a sab- 
ruraiOD of the Uiiion eBlahlialied, and wliicli will nni TtrtuaJly ammuit 
Iq 111 effectB and c>jtise<jueiice« lo a civU revolutloii.'' 
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i not only an objective and subjective untnilL, bnt tbe 
actual recommencement of tbe agitation. 

When Chase, on the ■ith of December, had opposed 
Foote'fi wisli that he should be shown special I'avor in the 
discnssion oi liis resohitiou, tbe latter declared the reaiet- 
auce from eiidi a quarter to be very flattering, and requested 
that it might he continued. In the tone of the model 
slave baron, be announced that this opposition would be 
trampled djwn. But now, Foote was opposed by a man 
who, even if be had not, like Footc, merited the lucktiame 
of the " haiia;man," was nevertheless just as proud an 
aristocrat and knight of tlie peculiar institution. Butler 
nek<;d bow bis assent to such a declaration couid be ac- 
cepted, after he bad always denounced the compromise 
laws as ruinous to the south.' Not by tbe "aholitionistti," 
but by this leader of tlie southern radicals, was tbe reproach 
first made to Foote, that bis pretended hymn of peace 
was ic reality only a trumpet call to the north and south 
to renew the struggle." That certainly was not Foole's 
intention, as even Butler admitted, but what answer could 
he give to tbe question, of what use in tbe world the reso- 

' "Will Ibe bcmornble geiillemaD tell me that our inslitotlona are 
DOl in (iHDger. wlien he tells ub thHl llie billows of Ihe free^soil sgiiH- 
tioD ore already bealin;; iipim tbe base of tbe conHlitiUinnT When 
be talis me Ihat our instiiutioDa are io daoger from agiinilon or iIlIs 
kind, does be expect to give me security by having a vote in favor 
of tnessnres wbicb I have lierelofore denounced and mnde war upon 
•Bour falhern made war on the ullen end sedlilon laws, as Ions us I 
believed Ihey had been framed in a spirit uufavomlile and UDlrieii'lly 
to the righlE and iDatilulions of those wbom 1 represent?" Cuogr 

, Qlob^, Isl Seaa.. 32d Coogr., p. S6. 

<" If the gentleman had been selecting motions to iniroduce, be 
conid Dot have been more succesaful in introducing one 1i> open 
fttrmer discussions. Hnd lo lei loose upon this land Ihe nalers of ugitu> 

I tion. I pruleat against this mode of proceeding as uuiisuul, as un- 
necewaty, and as — 1 will not say intended, because I shall not use 
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liition wns. Either the corapromisa laws were bad, aud 
tlien the resolutiun could not make them better, or they 
were good, and then, to say the least, the resolution was 
nnnecessary. What new and increased anthority, Butler 
inquired, could federal laws which had been made lawa by 
the co-operation of the two houses of congress, acquire by 
a mere resolution of the senate? As uo answer could be 
given to this question, Foote had recourse to a bold asser- 
tion. The resolution, he claimed, was almost indispensablv 
necessary to the public peace and security, and then he 
threw himself upon his opponents instead of on their 
arguments, ascribing Butler's opposition to the grief he 
felt because Mississippi had disappointed South Carolina 
in regard to the project of secession. 

This insinuation, wliether well fonnded or not, did not 
prove anything, and the claim by which he wished to re- 
fute Butler was either wanting in actual fowndatiou, or 
was the most annihilating refutation of the resolution. It 
was simply absurd to talk of a final settlement, when pub- 
lic peace and security imperatively demanded, that this 
legal settlement should be supported by a resolution of the 
senate, destitute of all binding authority. Even of the 
moral weight which such a formal expression of opinion 
by the senate might claim, there could, according to 
Foote's assertion, be no longer any question, since that 
expression was the moel compromising of admissions. 
This, too. Foote was obliged to listen to from his own 
party comrades. The Demoa'atic Review rightly called 
attentron to the fact, that this anxious desire to be forever 
reminded of the correctness of one's own views, was the 

any word of the kind— but the lendeocy of wliich will be to widfn 
breaches which already exJHi, and to reach feeiings that tniglil per- 
hapB liBTO lubaided under llie iofluence or time or b better under- 
BtandiDg among our^elTes." 1. c. 
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best means to awaken donbt as to that very correctiiesB. 
And it further rightly said that the compromise laws 
Bhould not have been a final eettlement of the elavery 
question, but that they siiould only have eeC a limit to its 
agitation.' It forgot only to give an answer to the enigma, 
which was as old as the whole controversy, How, in the 
democratic repoblic, with its absolute freedom of speech 
and of the press, such a qneEtion should be ended, when 
the question itself, it was admitted, was not only not 
solved, but could not he solved. 

The organ of "Young America," erred again, in a verj 
essential respect. It declared that the north and -west 
would not sutler the quarrel to be revived in this way.* 
Foot© had not omitted to recall the fact, that the president 

' " It Is one of the silliest errors wblcb can ba coumllted in politics, 
to provoke doubt !□ the jnatiue or stability of your own position, by 
continnally raquiring others to endorse it. ThecompromisemeHsures 
of last session were a Baal adj UBtmeDt, not of the ' elavf ry question,' 
wbicL congresB never can adjust, or even have any rigiil to meildle 
will), bat as (t finai adjustment of the 'slavery agitation.' .... 
There mailers should have, in common pcslii-y— miglilbave. in perfect 
uTety. ended, Bui it remained for General Foole, a soulliern Demo- 
crat, pledgetl to the principle that congress has no right lo interlere, 
or even allude to the subject — returned, moreover, .as senator to the 
federal legislature to prevent any such imerference by that body in 
the institalions of the stales; and, moreuver, elected as governor of 
Uississippi for his consieleot conduct Juring last coogress in that 
respect — it remained for him, we soy, to declare by his act the com. 
promise measures not Snal, not irrevocjible, to thrust the bonislied 
agitation again upon the senate of the Uoited Stales; >tDd to deniund 
again an endorsement by it of the coasiitution, which none huve 
questioned, of Ihe rights of the south, which all have upheld, and of 
tlie honor of the northern Deram'ralic parly, which It is not fiiir, from 
what has passed, for any man to deny," The Danocratic Jirciea, Jan. 
1803, p. 87. 

« "The Democratic party of the north and west are determined not 
to permit this maiter to be revived in congress by any puny or indi- 
Tldual." lb., p. 88. 
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had twice, in his meseagcB, expressed himself in the eeiiBe 
of the FL-eolutions, and laid stress on thi», that be had intro- 
duced his motion only after mature deliberation with man; 
other members of congress. From his point of view, lie 
was perfectly entitled to speak disparagingly of Chase's 
op]josition. The ^eat majority of the politicians of Ixith 
[mrties thonght aa he did, or tbey were, at least, resolved 
to act as if they so thonght. Hence, from the tirst, there 
was no doubt, that he could trample down all opposition. 
The quarrel over the compromise continued, and even be- 
came more active, not for and against it, but as to whom 
it was due, and ae to who meant honorably to stand by iL 
This controversy seemed the stranger, the more was learned 
of the secret history of the compromise, and the more 
clearly was recognized what the Union party of the south 
really meant by the "fiuality" of the compromise, on 
which it declared not only the welfare but the existence 
of the republic depended. 

In his irritation at Butler's opposition, Foote brought 
to light a signitieant and compromiBingstep in relation to 
the Fugitive Slave Law, to which lie had already once re- 
ferred. He related, that, at the beginning of tlic compro- 
mise session, at the insti<ration of Cass and other northern 
senators, he had asked Mason and Butler to introduce a 
fugitive slave hill, for which those who had imposed the 
task on him, had promised to vote, if it contained no 
unconstitutional provisions. The gentlemen mentioned 
had refused to accept the invitation, because, af^er the 
satisfactory solution of this question, it would be no. longer 
possible, to move theborder states to energetic joint action 
in favor of the rights and interests of tlie south. Butler 
trieii i-ejiealedly to explain away the assertion, but he did 
not directly question it, and Mason even admitted that 
Foote'fl recollection might be right. This was an eloquent 
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commentary on the nnbearalile injustice wliich the jjodi- 
Bonth had, as was alleged, to endure. Dow could an 
equitable settlement he expected -when the leadurs of a 
part of the southern states carried on their deli be rati on a in 
this spirit and with bo broad a conscience? Tlie Free- 
Soil party could now appeal to those two defenders of the 
Hiavocracj. with their claim that people had again allowed 
theraselveB to be frightened into yielding too easily. But 
this occnrrenco proved better than al! resolutions and ex- 
planations that either & part of the slaveholders did not 
care about a settlement at all, or that, at least, they would 
be satisfied only on condition thej obtained everything 
which tbcy considered of any importance. Nor did the gen- 
tleman make any secret of this. Butler had said tliat he 
now thought about the compromise precisely what he had 
thought about it before, and Kiiett confessed himself a 
seceBsiunist and said that the majority of the people of 
South Carolina shared his opinion. ^ And just as openly 
did he say, that, if his advice were followed, South Caro- 
lina would not wait for the other elave states until tliese 
had learned that both interest and lionor, to an equal e.^i- 
tent, forbade their remaining in the Union.* He had no 
reason whatever, like Jefferson Davis, to see, in his posi- 
tion, as ITnited States senator, anything to hinder him 
from giving an unreserved exposition of his views, or 
from acting in accordance with tliem, since, in contra- 

' "The people wbnm I represent, are, Ibe greater part of Ihein, 1 
believe, secewlonUu — Hie; are (lifunioiitgtg-, and 1 hesitate ntil here 
tosay, M a dtizeD of iSnulh Carolina and a senator, Umt. uotiertlie 
drcnmatnnces In which the soulh is now placed, I am a secy ss i tin isl— 
t di.lunionUI." Congr. Qlnbe, Isl Sess., 33d Congr., App.. p. AS. 

'"If liie south cannot unite in making one common PlTrm. 1ei one 
■late, if she has the cnuruge und the pnwer, do it. and, lor pn^fi or 
evU, bravely dare ihe mnsptiuences. That is my counsel tut the state 
1 represeoi — nij counsel (or the soulh." lb,, p, 47. 
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dietiDction to the Mississippi convention, he claimed 
Becession to be a constitutional right, and called a right 
of revolation a coatradictiou in itself. He made tbi; 
proof of this constitutional doctrine very easy. Ilo 
QBed for that purpose the article on high treason, and 
twisted it by inserting words into it, into a proclamation 
of state sovereignty. He cited the clause in the fol- 
lowing form: "Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them (the states), 
or in adhL-ring to their (the states') enemies, giving 
thein aid and comfort," and then inferred from this 
reading that the crime of high treason could be com- 
mitted only against the individual states. Whatever 
may have been lihett's knowledge of constitutiunul law 
and the rules of legal construction, it was to be assumed, 
that a senator of the United States was acquainted with 
the elements of grammar and logic, and these were entirely 
BolBcient to show the untenableness of tliis interpretation. 
The states were not even mentioned in the entire para- 
graph; it spoke ouly of the United States. To question, 
therefore, that the federal constitution, in this paragraph, 
spoke only of treason against the United States, was like 
denying the existence of the sun in the lieavens, Ilence the 
only doubt there conld be, was, whether, in this case, the 
designation, United States, included also the individual 
states. But this assumption was not only not allowable 
by the general rules of construction and interpretation, 
but a positive historical proof of its inadmissibility could 
be adduced. In the .preliminary draught made by the 
Philadelphia convention, there stood alter "United States," 
the words, "or any of them;" but these words were 
stricken out by the convention without any one's taking 
exception thereto. From this it cannot, indeed, be direcUj 
inferred that, it was the intention of the framers of the 
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constitution to declare that tlie crime of treason could not 
be committed against a etdte. In respect to this question, 
the views of the convention were divided and it remained 
nnsettied. All that was nndouhttdlj evident from the 
debate and its reanlta, was, that tiie federal constitution 
was not acquainted with tliat crime. If its constitutional 
existence had to he admitted, it rested on the constitu- 
tions and laws of the individual states;^ but if that were 
BO, then nothing could be inferred from it in relation to 
the right of secession. And Hhett'a reasoning was en- 
tirely vain, if, with Dr. Johnson, the possibility of treason 
against an individual state was questioned, because that 
crirae conld be committed only against the possessor of 
sovereignty.* And precisely liere, Rhett agreed with him. 

' The deductions in tbe text are to be Dndersiood in the Benee. that 
ih« rederal coogtUuiion liRS determined nolblag. in sd authoritative 
tnuiner, in reiallon to high IreiLsoD agBlnst the individiij^l BUtes. If 
tbeir cODslitutiona and laws defloe mth aa oflente and declare in 
what It shall coDsist, the federal couslimlion in nu wiiy conflicts Willi 
kUCh deflnitiOD and declaration. Their power lo do this is recognized 
\n the extradition clause, Art. 10. Seel. 3, § S: "A person charged in 
an; state with treason." etc., whlcli, in my opinion, can mean only 
"with treason against the state." Bui it is left entirely to the stales to 
decide whelher Ihey will mnke use of the power, and In case Ihey do 
make uao ot It to determine in what the rrime shall consist Hence, 
when it fs said that the I'ederal consllliiclon is not acquainted will) 
■his crime, it is meant that it is not acquainted with it as a crime 
under tbe constitution. 

* On the original form of iha clause. Gnvernor Morris said : " He 
WM tor giving lo ibe Union an exclusive Tight to declare what should 
be treason. In case of a contest between tbe United Stales and a 
I>uticalar state, the people of the latter must, under llie disjunctive 
Knot of tbe clause, he traitors lo one or llie other authority " 

Dr.Jobnson; "That treason could not be both against the United 
Siktee and individual slates, being an olTence ngainst the sovereignty, 
which can be but one tmd the same community." 

Madison: "That as the definition here was of treason sgainBl the 
Called litales, it would seem (hat the Individual stkles would be left 
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He did not infer the Bovereigntj and the right of eeoes- 
sion of the Btatea from the provision of the constitution, 
but becaQBD he asserted the sovereignty of the states and 
from that sovereignty deduced the right of eecession, the 
provision of the constitution on treason must, according 
to him, contain the opposite of what it said with ahaoiute 
clearness. Hence hia argument was not of practical im- 
portance, but only the real starting point of his argument, 
that is the question of principle in issue, which since the 
origin of the Union had divided the people into two politi- 
cal camps. But on tluB fundamental (question, he found 
himself in perfect agreement with the right wing of the 
states-rif^hts party, the Union party of the southern states, 
under the leadership of Stephens and his companions. 
They too considered the states as sovereign in the full 
aense of the word, and claimed that the individual citizen 
owed allegiance to them alone. Their fidelity to the 
Union on the basis of the compromise pulicy, was, there- 
in poBBesaioD of a concurrent power bo far as to define and pnniab 
treason, parlicul&rly against tbemselves, wliicta migbt ioTolre a double 
punishment." 

When Itie words "or aay of them" were stricken out, Hadtsoa 
Bdid: "This has not removed the embarrasamenL The same act 
might be agninst the United States, as now defined, and against a 
particular stale according to lt« Inwe." 

Ellsworth did not allow this. "There can he no danger to the gor- 
ernment authority from this, tu the taws of the Ualted States are Is 
be paramounL" 

Dr. Johnson roandlj claimed: "There could be no treason against 
a particular state." 

But Mason snid: "The United States will have a qualified soTer- 
eignty onlj. The individual states will retain a part of t^e suvor- 
«ignl;. An act tnnj be treason agulDiit a particular slate which is not 
BO against the United States." 

Wilson thought; "Incases of a general nature, treason can onlf 
be against tbe United Blntes; and in such the; aliould have the soU 
right to declare the puaidtuDeot of treaaon." ^ 
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fore, only a question of expediency. A difference of 
principle— when tlie matter was sifted to the bottom — 
between tliem and secessionists, like Khett, did not exist. 
They advanced more slowly, but they would necessarily 
arrive at the same goal if they eventually became the 
minority. There might be an honest difference of opinion 
as to whether this would happen. But that the radical 
minority were resolved to continue to press violently for- 
ward, was a fact which no resolutions and no speeches 
conld do away with or even obscure. Lea^-ing all tlie 
causes hitherto mentioned out of consideration, the foun- 
dations of the compromise proved so brittle that Foote 
had, indeed, good reason, to declare that it was necessary, 
on every occasion, to tell congress and the whole peojjle, 
so to eay, to swear to it. It was a finality which no one 
could trust from night till morning. The person who 
could not be convinced by what had hitherto been said, 
would sorely have his eyes opened, when he saw the ajios- 
tleeof its finality obliged to confess that they meant only 
a finality on notice, without any time within which to give 
that notice. 

On the ISth of December, Badger of North Carolina 
moved an amendment of Foote'e resolution. Foote had 
bluntly demanded the recognition of the finality of the 
compromise. Badger, on the other hand, desired that con- 
gress should speak only for itself, bat should only tie its 
hands nntil it had become convinced of the necessity of 
further legislation.' This provieion was, even to the 
limitation of the declaration to congress, taten literally 



'"A. Bd&I eettlement of 1h« dangerous and exciting Bubjecls whicli 
Ihej embraced, sdcI ougbt to be adhered lo b; congress UD[il lime 
ud experience glinll demonslroie tbe necessity of further legi?1aiion 
toguuid sgamat evasion or abuse." Congr. Qlobe, Ist 8eu., SSd 
Oosgr., p. 126. 
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from the president's ines&age. ^ Fillmore had dUeovef 
a happy formula for slavery, one which left it full freedom 
jf action in regard to the compromiBe, while it endeavored 
to bind the opponents of slavery hand and foot, forever. 
Foote was very ready to appropriate this provision, since 
it expressed what he had intended hie resolntion to SBy. 
Sumner 8ubae<]nently pointed out, what foolish assnniption 
it waa to wish to decree the eternity and iminntabiHty of 
an ordinary law, while the constitution itself could bo 
altered at any moment, in accordance with changing cir- 
cumstances.* Foote, too, had nsed this correct idea in 
the interest of the elavocraey, even before the introduction 
-of Badger's resolution. Hale had asked him with what 
right he could still speak of the iinality of the compro- 
mise after he had admitted that he would vote for the 
division of California into a free northern and a slave- 
holding southern state, if California wished tor such a 
division. To this Foote answered, that California had the 
constitutional right to move its division into several states, 
which should then, of course, be received into the Union 
on an equal footing with the rest of the states, and that he 
could not place the compromise above the constitution. 
Hale pertinently replied, with the further question, l 
what right he, Foote, placed other parts of the com 



' Statesman's Mnnuai. III., p. 1040. 

'"The wise TadierB did not treat the country na a Chinose tbot, 
never to grow after Infuncj' . but, anticipating progress, they declared 
expresBly Ibat iheir grent act is not final. According to the constitu- 
lion iteeir. Iliere ia not one of its existlDg provisions— nol even that 
wilh i-egard m fugitives from labor— which may not at all time* b« 
reached by amendment, and thus be drawn into debate. Thia is 
rational and just. Bir, nothing lyom man's hands, nor law, 
slllulion, can lie final. Trulli alone is final. 

'■ Inconsistent and aijsurd, Ihia effort Is lyrannical also." 
OlDbe. 1st Seu., a'M Congr., A.pp., p. 1108. 
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raise above the conBtitution ? The Fugitive Slave Law was 
an ordinary act of legislation. Had not a sovereign state 
the right to move that it should bo again submilted to 
diecusaionl How then could congress be forbidden to take 
thie wish into consideration, because it was laying handa 
on the compromise, while congress, spite of the same 
objection, was to be obliged to examine the wish of Cali- 
fornia referred to above, because the latter was entitled to 
give expression to tliat wish? And when Hale farther 
claimed, that the south would never see in the compromise 
or its " finality " a hindrance to the acqnisition of Cuba or 
any other slave territory, Foote coolly answered that bis 
reBolution did not contain a word about aCqaiBitions of 
territory. Hale therefore was not uttering one of those 
witticisms which so frequently diffiinished the moral force 
of his blows at the elavocracy, but a bitter truth, when he 
said tliat the finality resolution, as it was understood by 
the slaveholders, meant: Resolved, that, whereas, the south 
has obtained everything which it has demanded, it will be 
satisfied until it needs something new; and when it ueeds 
something new it will take it." The laughter which this 
remark pros'uked was the 'rue answer of the slaveholders. 
The "finality" of the compromise was so downright a 
comedy, heeanse, in the first place, a groat part of the 
people were resolved, 8]»ite of all proofs to the contrary. 
to believe in the seCtiug aside of the sectional quarrel, and 
because, in the second place, the majority of those in the 
south, who favored the compromise, had so far lost the 
ability to think lofitcally on the slavery question, that they 
were really not conscious of the sophistry with which they 
wished to coofiDe the binding force of the compromise to 
the points acceptable to the south. 



' Congr. Globe, Ist Sess., 32d Congr., p. 117. 
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If people in Europe paid any atteotion to wliat was 
going on in the United States, their ideas of the political 
situation tliere, already bo confiised, and especially of party 
aEFftirs, must have been very perplexed. IIow could they 
explain to theraselves, that, while in the south the eecefi- 
sionist agitators had been beaten entirely out of the field, 
and while the radical opposition to the compromise in the 
north grew more and more eilent, the legislators in Wash- 
ington grew warmer over the question of etrengtbening 
the bargain anew. The whole country had again settled down 
into its every-day mood. People, indeed, now thought 
of the compromise just as they had thought of it before, 
but with tiie exception of evanescent minorities, all wished 
the tacts might be taken as they were, in order that the eco- 
nomic life of the country, which was powerfully develop- 
ing, might not be disturbed. But in congress, which 
correctly represented public opinion in this respect, the 
sterile idea of the Jinality declaration, became more and 
more the point about which the political contest turned. 
It, at the same time, be&ame plainer and plainer, that the 
reason of this was not that people had become convinced 
by Foote of the necessity of the step for the preservation 
of public peace and security, but only because people 
thought that, in this way, they could serve the intereste 
of party. 

Accordingly a complete change of the situation, 
from what it had been at the beginning of the eesdion, 
took place. For tactical reasons, the Democrats wheeled 
into the place of the Whigs, while the majority of 
the latter adopted the original tactics of the Demo- 
crats, and the almost eqnally strong minority gave 
the lie to Brooks's announcement, that the union of the 
Wliigs had succeeded. The action of both parties Wfts 
determined by the fact that, as Breekenridge plainly n 
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they were wrangling among tLemselves.' Neither one 
nor tiie other party m;iJe even an attempt, by the putting 
forward of a new programme wliich contemplated the 
solution of real problema, to again strengthen the bonds 
which had been broken. Both recognized that their I'utnre 
depended on whether they could promise that they did not 
wisli to recognize the slavery qtieatioa any longer as a 
political problem. What a proepect fur the future was 
opened by the absurdity that the two national parties 
wished to make their life depend on what was to be 
declared settled forever! 

On the let of March, Fitch of Indiana moved a com- 
promise resolution which, on account of its moderate and 
cautious wording, advantageously contrasted witii the 
corresponding deolarationa in Fillmore's mesBages and the 
resolutions discussed in the senate.* The motion was not 
directly voted on, as the suspension of the rules, requested 
by Fitch, required a two-thirda majority, and out of 193 
voters 74 had declared themselves agaiust it. Of the 
Whigs, 37 had voted for and 36 against the suspension of 
the order of business. In the liglit of wliat took place in 
the tirst session, this must have been surprising, but an 
entirely certain conclusion could not be drawn from it, as 
the vote had been determined in part by considerations 
which had nothing to do with what was material in the 
question. Hence another opportunity was soon given 
them to acknowledge their colors. On the 22d of JUarch, 



' " It is well now lo talk plainly— and il ii bb well to have tlieae 
tilings underslood in tbe heginuiiig^we are all <□ trouble— Whiga 
and Deinocrste. There is no douU about it; and why notsaj so?" 
(Lnugliler). COngr. Globe, 1st 8e8S., 32d Congr., App.. p. 302. 

■ It condemned only all further Bgllatiou uf quealiouB connected 
with Blatery, as unnecessary, useless and dangerous. Compare Coogr. 
desa., 32d Cangr., p.SSS. 
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JacltBon of Georgia again introduced the resolution.' 
Before the vote w.is taken, on the 5th of April, Hilljer. 
a southern Whig, moved an additional amendment det'lar- 
ing the compromise laws to be a final adjustment r.nd 
permanent settlement of the questions therein embmeed. 
The two parts of the motion aa thus complemented were 
voted upon separately. The original resolution was adopted 
by 101 against 64 votes. Of the Democrats, 74 voted in 
the affirmative, and 33, of whom 22 belonged to the north- 
ern states, in the negative. Of the northern Whigs, only 
7 voted for the resolution; 30 voted against it. Ilillver'a 
amendment was adopted by 98 against 64 votes. In the 
opposition, the number of northern Democrats had fnl en 
to 16, and the number of northern Whigs to 27, while the 
number of assenting northern Whigs had grown to 10. 
The great majority of the Democrats, who had justified 
their course in the caucus, by the assertion tliat it belonged 
to the national convention alone to define the position of 
the party on this question, now very willingly made the 
declaration it had then refused. Yet, in the vote on the 
decisive Eillyer amendment, the minority amounted to 
more than a tliird of all the Democratic votes, and more 
than a half of it (20) belonged to the slave states. There 
could, therefore, be no oneness in the party. The Whigs, 
on their side, called attention to the fiict, that the Demo- 
crats, who now sought to mate immense capital oot of 
the resolution, owed its adoption only to the supijort of 
the southern Whigs. On the other hand, the Whigs had 
separated into two nearly equal geographical seetions, and 
the overwhelming majority of the northern ones had 
refused to make a confession of faith in respect to tha>j 

' Til B only allerst ion was the ioserlion of a few words whicl 
context Itaelf auggesied. 
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qneatioD of finality. Bio ok a endeavored to cast tlie 
responBibilitj for this on bis party comrades, in the sontb, 
becuuse the latter had not unanimously supported the 
DStioniiUy minded "Whigs of the north.* This waa liter- 
ally, but only literally, correct. One southern Whig bad 
voted both against Jackson's resolution and Hillyer'a 
amendinenL A worse ehil't thiin Brooks's could, therefore, 
be scarcely imagined. That Brooke had recourse to it, 
only showed that the prospect of mending the breach was 
very small. The Democrats could ride the war-horse of 
fidelity to tJie compromise all the more promlly and all 
the more confident of victory, although they had climbed 
into tbe saddle only wilh the assistance of the southern 
etates. 

This was the first important success that the Democrats 
gained over their opponents, Fonr months of the session 
had elapsed, and they had not known in any way liuw to 
turn tlieir iniinense majority to account. From their own 
midst came the complaint, that they were treated with 
open scorn, that nothing could be done because a group 
waa always found who, from interest, attached themselves 
to the administration. The necessary time was not found 

■ " But wbea there nas a resolution tntroduced into this house, 
npoa ttie pnrl of tbe soulbero Wliiga, a resolulioD <o Hupport the 
Vhiga of Ibe north, who were compromise national Whi^'B — and that 
resolniitin was inlrcKlured here by Ibe honornble f^entlemnn from 
Oeurgia, {Mr. Hillyer] — all our hearts wavered, becnuBB the southern 
Whig column wavrreU, and did duI etaod by ua natioDal Whigs; and 
tbe cry was of Nnpoleim al Waterloo, 'Take care of lilniself who 
can.' For, if Iha whole southern column would not Bland lij the 
oorthem conaervullTo Whiga, it was useless lo fight soalhern batilvB 
on nurtbern ground, Uence. when the geoilemua IVom Oeorgiit (Mr, 
Billyer) introduced bis reaolution here, lh« cry of every northern uiSD 
waa, ' Save himaell' wliu can.' Ho the record was reversed, and there 
were found but seven northern Whigs voting for the fin:ility of the 
couptomise." Congr, Globe, Isl fleas., 32d Congr., p. 1157, ■ 



either for the effective combattinf? of the enemy or for 
legitimate business, because too much attention was given 
to fruitless president- making. Accortling to the constitn- 
tion, the house of representatives wodM Iiave had to busj 
itself with this matter, only in case the choice bjr electors 
had produced no result. But now the legislators acted m 
if it was not only a self-eviJent but a patriotic doty to 
jiiistpone everything else to this qnestion. An eniilees 
flood of long speeches on alt possible candidates followed. 
One might have believed that there was queetion of call- 
ing "King Cancns" out of the grave, iu-which be had 
slept for a generation, and of again securing to congress 
the Domination of the party candidate, were it not that the 
speakers of the same party dragged one another about 
almost more roiigbly than they did their opponents. Breck- 
enridge had asked whether the Democrats really believed, 
that the surest way out of their embarrassment was to 
morally kill all of the best men of the party and climb 
away over their corpses. He reproached the Demoitratie 
Review, with having given, in the article in its January 
number, already referred to, the example of suicidal tactica. 
And the new editorial policy which, in that number, de- 
clared the periodical to be the organ of " Young America" 
had evidently been adopted after mature consideration, 
for issue after issue continued with unabated energy to 
slaughter the magnates of its own party. One after the 
other was carped at and censured. Some were named, 
others referred to in such a form that no one conld doubt ■ 
who was meant Douglas alone was spared. 

Tlie Democrats would scarcely have followed the beat 
of their inclinations, in their family quarrels, if, as one of 
the gentlemen expressed himself, the Democratic camp 
had not been so full that it would soon be iio longer possi- 
ble to find a place in it for converts. It is a great mi^ 
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fortune for any political party, to aee its opponents become 
ao weak, that tlie poBBibility of their victory aeenis ex- 
cluded. The Democrats felt themselves already so far 
freed from thia salutary check, that they believed they 
might throw down all barriers of iulernal discipline, pro- 
vided only that they united again, at the last moment, 
with the victorious fraction. And as their thouglite did 
not go beyond the next presidential election, their calcu- 
lation was correct, for the dissolution of the opposed party 
made such rapid progress that it was on the verge of im- 
mediate, formal, aud complete disruption. 

The WLigs had been no less zealous than the Democrats 
in president-making. Their campaign speefhes were dis- 
tinguished from those of the Democrats only by this, thnt 
the personal element did not donaineer in them to the 
same extent, or rather, tliat decisive importance was 
attached to the personal element not for its own sake, but 
for reasons which were deeper rooted. The contest, in 
the first place, was as to how far tJiey should rely in tlie 
electoral battle on the personal popularity of the candi- 
dates. On the one hand, there were those who believed 
that only by the fullest turning to account of that element 
could victory be hoped for, and they, therefore, de:iired to 
try again the tactics which bad already been ejnployed 
twice by the party with the best success, to choose fur their 
standard hearer as politically inditFerent a person as they 
could, hut one who, on account of his military reputation, 
tilled II large place in the eyes of the masses. On the 
other hand, there were those who considered that this 
manoiuvre had been worn out, and preferred to renounce 
the victory rather than win with a candidate rtgarding 
whose ptisition on the slavery question, there was tlio least 
doubt. Neither fraction had anything to say in iTgiird to 
the BonndnesB of views and tried statesmanlike clmracter 
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of tlie eventual president, bo far as the old prof^ramoie on 
which the party had had its origin and on which it Lad 
fouglit out all its great battles was concerned. It was silently 
admitted that this old programme conid not now be arti- 
ficially electrified into apjiarent life once more tor the pe- 
riod of an electoral cam paign. Of course, " tlie great Whig 
priuciplea" were still in every one's mouth, but people 
refrained from precisely defining and epecifying what they 
were. The persistency and binding forceof tlie spoils, were 
the only bonds which still held the party together, and the 
majority of both fractions now seemed resolved not to 
sacrifice their convictions on the slaverj' question for tlieir 
sake. The majority of the northern Wliiga did not tliink 
of acting on the aggressive, hut would still be satisfied if 
the question was passed over in silence. ' But the known 

'The Eenaebet! (Maine) Journal writes: "We nak no more of 
them {souUiern Whigs) In Ihis case than we conceded lo Uiem in the 
election of 1848. We then accepted General Taylor as tUe Wliig 
candidate, without requiring any pledge upon the subject of the Wii- 
mot proviso, and we now usk them to accept General Scoll wttliont 
requiriog any pledge toucliing Ibe compromise measares," 

Tliere were people in tlie south who were not only ready for tbta, 
because ihcy claimed to b« perl'eclly sure of Scott even without! 
promise, hui who openly pleaded I'ur the MvoIoub diKirine of 1S48, 
that the only quesiion was to secure votes, no matter what Uie votet* 
thought. The Richmond Whin say i: "The liichmond EnquirerU 
perfectly right in supposing tbnt we have entire confldenca io Gen. 
eral tScott; and that having this confidence, we do not deslro ai:y 
pledges from him ; and that we shall be very happy, if be is the Whig 
candidate, lo see liira receive the votes of Free Boilers and everybody 
else. The vole of our contemporary himself will be very welcotnei 
it will be received with tbatikb, and no questions asked. At any rat«, 
we should not fear that bia vole for General Scott would taint the 
general willi Democracy, any more than we should fear thai the Prefr 
Soil rote would make him a Free-l^oiler. SalisHed with the sound- 
ness of our ciuididiiie, ne wish hira to get as many votes as possible. 
To use a piscatorial figure, everything will be fish that cuinaa into. 



loWB of their prescriptive lenders and the supposed infln- 
ence tliey exercised on the candidates selected by them, 
Convinced their sonthern party associates, that, if the 
party won under them, the idea of the south of the final- 
ity of the compromise would never have any practical eon- 
•eqneticee. Hence, a majority of the sonthern Whigs 
demanded that there should be an understanding on this 
question — bo far a£ an understanding or explanation was 
contained in a "finality declaration " — before they bound 
themselves to follow the party behests. To this the former, 
for two reasons, did not wish to agree. Although they 
Iwd no thonghl of resuming the agitiition of the questions 
with which the coinpromiae laws were concerned, they yet 
did not want, by such a declaration, to approve the com- 
promise which they had ao violently opposed, nor did they 
wish to render themselves incapable of action, in case 
public opinion in the north, should imperatively demand 
B modification of the Fugitive Slave Law; and in the 
, second place, they feared that their compliance with the 

" We repeat the declaration, ton, thai we would not vote for a man, 
whatever pledges he might make, if we did not have confluence in 
liim witbnul iiledges. Anydirlj-demngogiie will DOthesilnte tumake 

.pledges, which he will violaie without scruple. We believe it may 
D u a universal princiiile, tbal a man wlio will make 

r ptedgea to gain an ofilce will not be restrained by those pledges nben 
elected. A. man's life and actions and repulBtion cunstilute the best 
guaj^aiilee for Uie faithful discharge of public truats." lb., p. 4S2, 

The gophislry of Ihia argument was palpable. When the Free- 
fioilers and a certain fraction of the Whlga voted for Bcott, or who- 
ever the candidate might be, they did bo, on' the Buppoeitlon that he 
Would acl, OS regards certain quealioDS, in a way Ibe very reverse of 
wliat Ibe Richmond Whig considered to be indisputable. The reason 
Why a promise was desired from the candidate was not l>ecause he 

' was not a sufficiently honorable man, to trust him without aucb a 
promise, but to obtain an undoubted declaration of his views. I'or liie 
reason that those whose support he courted, ascribed contradictory 
tiewt to him. 
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request would cause a defection from the party in tlid 
north which woald far outweigh the iujury wUtcIi th^ 
had to expect from their refusal, in the soutli. ' Henc« the 
question of the fiuality declaration came to have a mucb 
greater importance, within the Wiiig party, than it had in 
the full session of both houses of congress: the existence 
of the party depended on its decision. 

On the 9th of April, the Whig members of congress 
held a caucus, which had been called to determine the 
time and place for the holding of the national convention. 
Before this question wae decided, Marshall of Kentuclcj 
demanded the adoption of a finality resolntion, since he 
and those who shared his opinion could not co-operate in 
any measure, tateu with reference to a national conven- 
tion, 80 long as they did not know whether they could re- 
main in the party. No decision was reached, and the caucus 
was adjourned to the 30th of April. But before its dis- 
solution, Hangum of South Carolina, who was chairman, 
declared that he would then decide against the admissi- 
bility of Marshall's motion. The two fractions of the 
party did not come any nearer together, during the ten 
days that elapsed. Marshall moved bia resolution and 
Mangnm decided that lie was out of order. Marshall's 
appeal from this decision was rejected by the caucus, by a 
vote of 46 to 21, and he with several otbei'S left the meet- 
ing. Gentry of Tenneseee, thereupon, made a motion to 

' The New Tork Trlbtine wriles: " It is well known Ihal tbe nortb- 
em Whigs, as well as all parties at the north, enlarlaiti a grnai repng- 
nance Hi llie provisions of ibe Fogilive Slave Law. Any Uw for 
retnniing runaway Degroes would be distasteful enough, but ihe ex- 
isting law is especially and justly odious. For this reason, no WWg 
preaidenlial canilUInie run liope lo carry a siDgle northern stale, if bs 
were to ran as the special advocate aod supporter of that luw; lo a 
word, and sofUy apeaking. If be were to run m a 'couiproDiiH' 
candidate." 




Ih^ffect, that the Whig memberB of c 
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memberB of congress, by the fix- 
of the time and place for the holding of a natitinal 
convention did not thereby obligate themeelves to support 
the candidates nominated at that convention, nnless such 
candidates publicly and unambiguously pledged themselves 
to look upon the compromise as a linul settlement. When 
this resolution, too, was declared out of order, still other 
memberB left the place. 

On the following day, these proceedings were discnssed 
in the hoase of representatives. Howard claimed that the 
decisions of the president of the caucus endorsed by tlie 
caucus, taken in conjunction with the resolutions of the 
caucus, adopted at the beginning of the session, afforded 
a prool", tliat the Whigs lamented their then course and 
that tiiey contemplated assuming a different attitude to- 
wards the compromise. Goodrich, on the other hand, 
assured the huuse, that what determined the decision of 
the caucus was only the consideration by which the Demo- 
crats themselves bad previously heen guided, that the 
decision of the cjuestion raised by Marshall, belonged to 
the national convention. Brooks, however, in his irrita- 
tion declared that a part of the southern, as well as of the 
northern, Whigs bad become convinced that it was to 
their interest to repudiate the compromise. Campbell 
entered a decided protest against this representation of 
the situation of affairs. He went stil! farther than Good- 
rich, and asserted that the caucus only wished not to dis- 
cuss the corapromiae question before the settlement of tlie 
convention question. If Marshall's demand had been 
made at the right time and in the form of an entirely in- 
dependent motion which might have been modified and 
amended, the debate would have been willingly entered 
on. Campbell forgot to mention, that it was only at the 
last, that it was attempted to give the matter this tnm, 
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and lliat a majority remained in t&vor of denying Mar- 
Bhall'B request, on principle. Washburn of Maine far- 
niabed these necessary but exceedingly shocking addenda 
to hia dednctions. He boldly declared that the Whig 
party could not be deprived of its national character by 
smuggling into the party creed an article of faith on slav- 
ery, in respect to which an agreement of views conld never 
take place. "Wlioever might be chosen as a presidential 
candidate, conld not receive tlie vote of a free state if tlie 
finality of the compromise was taken iuto the party pro- 
gramme. The continued existence of the party was poB- 
sible only on the snpposition that men of all sections 
might belong to it, and this was irreconcilable with a 
"test," in relation to the slavery question; if one side 
claimed a " teat" to be justifiable, the other would make 
a like claim.' 

In the most material point the argument of the fraction 
led by Marshall, on this occasion, agreed with that of 
Washburn. Its first demand, too, was, that men of all 
sections could belong to the party, but precisely on this 

■ "Bnl this I uiBy say Rafely— Ihey will not cODBent that the Whig 
parly shall be deuatlnaallzed by Ibe ioiroductioD nf any new Imi of 
political ortbodoxy. They will never cooseat tbHt tbe finality of the 
compromise measures elmll be made a pan of iLe VVliig creed ; and 
any candidate, wbelber he be General Scott or any other mno, wtio 
insists upon that, or who Is nominaled by a coaventioc which aSrraa 
or requires it, cannot, in my judgment, obtain the vole of a single 
uortbern slate— not one. Genilemen may as well understand Ibis fiml 
ea last. If we nre to esisl as a party, It must be upon a plutrurm on 
which men of all aectlona of (he country can aland together, without 
any sacriQce of opinion, of principle, or of honor; and not upon one 
which may well hold men of all parlies in one section, and exclude 
all in another. Gentlemen should remember that If they can make a 
test of Ibis kind. It will be equally competent for others to make le«U 
in reference to the same general subject— they yield the quesrion of 
juriadicllon and u aie slnverj a national affair," Congr. Globe Itt 
8ee8„82dConBr, p. 1168. 
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account, it deciared it to be impossible to desist from de- 
lutuidiug a resolution of finality, since a party whieb 
refused to guarantee constitutional and legal protfctiou to 
tile chief interest of one-balf of tbe country tliereby 
divested itself of ite national cbaracter. The one course 
of reasoning was as logical as tbe otber, and bence it was 
impossible to mediate between the two views. Tbe fault 
lay nut in tbe conclusions but in the premises, and it was 
the same on both sides. Both held to tbe fiction, that 
slavery belonged exclusively to tbe domain of tbesepiirate 
states, while, in truth the whole controversy turned on 
whether its nationalization, in respect to the rights claimed 
by tbe south, ebould be made tbe lasting condition pre- 
cedent to the continued existence of tbe Union, What 
undoubtedly followed from these opposed courses of rea- 
Booing, was precisely that which both fractions, in unison 
with the Democrats, rejected: the slavery cjuestion was 
'I not only not settled, but it could no longer be prevented 
from bearing henceforth the character of a political party 
question; i. e. it furnished the basis for the building up 
of the national political parties, or rather it compelled the 
transformation of political parties into sectional parties. 

The opposition in tbe Whig caucus deservea credit for 
having put this fact in a clearer light. The lying formula, 
to agree to disagree, which was still advocated by the 
radical wing of tbe northern Whigs, was rejected by them 
as untenable, and the right consequence was drawn from 
tliat conviction.' When the Buffalo Expreaaoi tbe 12l]i 

' Tlie N. Y. Tribune was wrillen to from Washingloo aa followB on 
ihB Tib orAiiril: ''No, Mr. ■ Kit ' Williams, diid Mr. Uumplirey 
Marabnll. and Mr, E. CHiringlfjn Cabell, and Mr. AJLtlie-real, who 
dream {fitftiUy and feurJiiKly.perhaiiB) that Uiis preBent Wliigftdniinie- 
tratioo plno of coosolidutiag the Whig party, and bringing it to an 
agreemtsnt upon the subject of slavery, will work uaerully, you we 




of April claimed that the finality policy was followed Otlii 
in the interest of Fillmore, it took a very narrow and 
very wrong viewof tlie situation. People had not Bouglit 
for a means of insuring the re-election of Fillmore, and 
then hit upon the tinality idea; hut heeaiise Fillmore had 
now, Bo to speak, fully identiJied himself as president, 
with the coniproinise, the finality party desired to place 
him at the helm. But on the other hand, the assertion 
of the Tribune was correct, that the finality policy was an 
attempt to consolidate tlie Whigs, in respect to the slav- 
ery question, a thing which could not be accomplished, and 
hence, on the contrary, could only end in the disruption oi 
the party.' This claim was now proved Ity dt-eds by the 
caucus opposition. Eleven southern Whigs puhlished an 
address in justification of their course in the caucus. The 
significant manifesto declared that neither now nor in 
the future, would they BUpport a candidate who had not 
expressed himself in an unambiguous manner in favor of 
the finality of the compromise.' That they would not 



miEtnken. There ore t«-o phMs io ilie TVliig piirij-. lliere is a nonb- 
ern and southern ilivision — a gliiver.v ami an unli sU»ery wing. Them 
always WHS nod nlways miiat lie while it eiit.tii aa a aaiiunul piulj. 
On the bubject of slavery ihere can he do agreement. Tlie two tee- 
tions of the party must do now, aoit herealW, as they alwajra bara 
dnne — agree to disagree — or Ltie parly must go to pieces." 

> '* It would a^ein that the |>arliee whii ^t Into power in the Whig 
pnrty by accident, are determined ihni ihe parly ^hall oootioue ihfim 
io power, or be defeated; nnd in Uieir ettVirls to proOiioe Ihut mutt, 
are seeking to place ihe Whig parly npon a plKiTonn that will i mmi 
lis ignoQiinlous di*r«ai whoever may be noiuinnted. Ttiis n 
tirifed Tor the sake of Mr. Fillmore— -and hia ouly." 

• ■■ To a&sorl the conierio of our (irupoutiuD— ' to agrea to dia 
—on rtneallans connecteil Willi the insiimiinn of slavery, as Ii U 
niied by llie ran »l it mi on, on the Fngllive Slave Law and Uis fl 
nt th«> com prom Ian —is to ii)ben williii^ly the sniircea < 
doxloui agttailon. and tn revival ilie mrans of ossnliing aoatr i1 
mony, and, mayhap, the viisiennu of il)« Cnioa, . , . 
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fthate anytliing of this demand was uudonbted, and to 
hope that tliey woi U\ remaiii aloiia auii would win no ad- 
herents among the people, was an illnaion altogether too 
great, becunse what Gcnti-y had said in the state conven- 
tion of the Whigs at Nashville on the 20ch of March, 
1S51, was correct: the two national parties had lost their 
right to existence and therefore their capacity for exist- 
ence.i Stephens now expressed the same view in tlie 
house of representatives, and gave his reasons for it, in 
an irrefutable manner: political parties are viable only 
when they have their foundfttion in controlling political 
qaestions.^ And a few weeks later, Gentry drew the last 

diUa and refuse, tbr our part, now and hereaner, to lend our support 
tn »Dj candidate whose principlea are Dot plainly deflned, or to join 
in snj cmsude against papular rig-lita, the lioDeslv of polliics, or tbe 
palpable iotcre^t of tbe counlrf, rurlhe purpose of achievin; a tem- 
porai7 polilk-ul triumph." The address is printed in full ia IheN.Y. 
Tribune of April Sii, 1832. 

' "The Wljigand Deiiiiicratic parlieB, as at present formed and or- 
ganited, taking them iu the whole extent of Ibe Uuioo, are mairorinS' 
lions — uonalunil mnnslers. Both puiliea embrace sound and unsound 
elementa. Tbe dienipiion of both is inevitable at no very remote 
day. Present organ izal ions may possibly coutiuue until tbe next 
presidential election ; they ceilainly will not long surviva after that 
event." The address is printed iu full in. the N. Y, Tribuna of April 
SB. I8S3. 

' " Nothing can be truer than that all parties deserving the name of 
party should be organized upon the principle of agreemeot and con- 
cumnce upon Ihe paramount quesliona of the day. To speak, Ihere- 
(bre.af this house as divided between Whiga and Democrats is. for all 
prndical purposes, just as absurd and uumenning as to apeak of ibe 
British hnuse of commons, at this day. as divided between Cavaliers 
and Itoundheads, upon the unti-corn laws, or the ineouie lait. They 
m unmeaning terms when you come ta designate and de'lne the 
podUon of members upon any of the leading public queslionH. I 
repeat, sir, that in all representative governmenla, parties to be 
efflcieal, living, and energetic, must sooner or later be organized upon 
Ibuse questions of public policy which control aduilniBlratiou." 
Congr. Globe, 1st Seas., 32d Cougr., App., p. WO. 
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consequence from these premises when he declared, that 
he would do all he could to destroy the Whig party, when 
his efforts to effect its reformation had proved fruitless.* 
The initiative in the finality policy on the basis of new, 
solemn declarations of the factors of government had been 
taken by the Whig president, in his two annual messages, 
and by the Whig members of congress in their first cau- 
cus, and this was the result. 

' "I am seekiDg to reform, purify, and natioDalize that party; and 
when I have made an honest effort for that object, and failed, then 
the next highest duty which I shall deem incumbent upon me, will 
be to destroy it as thoroughly as I can. And I will perform it to 
the utmost extent of my power. I do not blink questions.** lb., 
p. 709. 



ELECTIUK OF 18^2. 



CHAPTER IT. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OP 1851 

Almost half & year Lad passed, since the opening of 
oongreee; from the very first days of it, the "finality of 
the compromise," had been tlie eijibboletli in all political 
contestB; the continuance of the Union had been repeat- 
edly declared to depend on the decision of that question, 
and one of the two national parties had actually fallen to 
pieces under its weight. From these facts, it is plain 
that this strange and, so far as language is concerned, not 
very happy expression, wliicli wa^ absolutely iiicompre- 
heueibte to a stranger, without a long commentary, must 
have had an eminently important meaning. The person 
who went in search of that meaning, in the direct way 
indicated by the expression itself, was led from one 
enigma to another still hardor to solve. If the matter of 
the compromise laws were examined, the gigantic terrors 
which the treatment of the affair in congress led one to 
expect, disappeared like so much mist. The thing which 
— so far as could be seen at the time — could again assnme 
the form of a question, was relatively so insignificunt, that 
the importance which .ill political groups without distinc- 
tion attached to it, could not possibly be explained by the 
fact that it might assume Buch a form once more. Cali- 
fornia was and conliniied a state of the Union, with the 
same rights and duties as the other states; the limits of 
Texas were firmly established, and the money with which 
its untenable claims had been settled coald not be de- 
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manded back; the prohibition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia was a law of little practical impor- 
tance, and no one said anytliing about it; neither in the 
north nor the south was there any intention to disturb the 
orgjinization of tlie territories of New Mexico and Utah, 
and the conviction was general that slavery could find no 
lasting resting place in them. Hence, of the five laws 
which were embraced under the name of the Compromise 
of 1850, there was only one, the Fugitive Slave Law, 
whose "finality" could, in any way, seem imperilled. 
However, no serious attack had, as yet, been made upon 
it in congress. That radical modifications of it and even 
its complete repeal, would be moved, could not be doubted; 
but it was just as undoubted, that the immediate conse- 
quence of such motions would be only the quieting of the 
consciences of an evanescent minority. The number of 
those who did not wish to pledge themselves to the law 
publicly and permanently before the world, was large, but 
the number of those who wished to go beyond this passive 
protest, or were willing to be carried away and fan the 
embers of sectional contention anew, had greatly dimin- 
ished. And, on the other hand — as has been already ob- 
served — those southern states which had least or nothiufi: 
to suffer from the runninrr awav of slaves, because of their 
geographical situation, wcto most zealous in their advocacy 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. Hence, the "finality" of the 
Fugitive Slave Law was, after all, only an academic 
question. 

AVliole volumes might be filled with the speeches de- 
livered on the '* finality " of the compromise, and yet, 
most of the speaker- did not say a word on the actual con- 
dition of things. How was this to be explained? The 
substance of the compromise laws was as wvW known to 
every adult American as the ten commandments,* and it 
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I not be assumed that the mere word cumpromise bad 
as exciting an effect on the politicians as a piece of red 
cloth on a bull. We can therefore understand why it was 
that people sought for explanations of this fact in causes 
which had a very loose and indirect connection with the 
Compromise. Such secondary causes there undoulitedlj 
were, and tliclr influence should not be nnderesli mated. 
It ie folly to wish to deduce the determining influences of 
the development of nations from the spilling of a glass 
of water and other iike trifles, hut those deCeruiining in- 
flnences always result from a total of different circnm- 
Btances, and among tlicse, there arc always some which in 
themselves have no direi'l relation with those influences, 
fifipecially the motives entirely personal, petty and impure 
of the personages who are the actors on histoi-j's stage. 
The drama of universal history would have a far grander 
character if these factors were eliminated from it, but it 
wonid not be its true character. History is, after alJ, t!ie 
work of men, and men are infinitely far from being gov- 
erned in their political feeling, tlioiiglit and action only 
hy great general views. 

The southern "Whigs were reproaclied liy their northern 
party associates, because their pHS.iiouatc advocacy uf u 
finality declaration was really, eo to speak, only a po'tcy 
of embarrassment. Party struggles in the southern states 
had latterly turned exclusively on the eoinproiniae. The 
Wliigs, as champions of fidelity to the Union, had fully 
identified themselves with it, and, as the work of a Whig 
admini.strution, claimed the credit of it for their party. 
They did not wish to give up the battle-cry with which, 
in conjunction with the Democrats who were faithful to 
the Union, they had gained the victory, partly because 
they could find no substitute for that cry, and partly be- 
canse, nnder the after-effects of their former excitemeut, 
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the phantom of imperilled slavery Etill floateil befr 
eyes. Ent as the comi'i-umiee, including Ihe Fugitive 
Slnve Law, was now only an historical J'acI, with wLicli 
□either the present nor the future was to medille, their 
demand amounted onl^ to this, that the party and its can- 
didate should bind themselves to the maintainHnce unal- 
tered of this one law. Tliis unforliiuate law, therefore, 
was the on\y thing that stood in the way of the election 
of a Whig president; for to this condition tlie free i 
would not and could not agree.' 

The leaders of the southern Whigs were realistic 
ticiaiis enongh, and well enough aware of the true fee) 
in the free states, to know that the eucfess i-f tlie party 
would be imperilled in the highest degree, if a finality 
declaration was forced by the attitude of the south. If, 
therefore, tliey insisted on dentamling such a declaration, 
it was because it was dearer to them than victory. This 
decisive point was overlooked entirely in the leaeoning 
given above. And, besides, the claim of the southern 
Whigs^ that there waa do possihility of a victory of the 
party in their states if that demand was not granted, «ai 
no less well founded. Precisely in this, lay the element 
of embarriissiiient or j>erplexity, the existence of which 
was certainly undeniable, and which had much greater 
weight than Stephens, Toombs, Marshall, etc,, wished to 
ndmit. The Union party of the south had always chnroc- 
rerized the compromise as the minimum with which It 
would be content ; and, in truth, It had not done even th»t, 
for its Georgia platlbriiis, Mississippi resolutions, etix, 
went a great deal farther than the comproraiae. E^-en 
with this i>rogranime, their victory over the radicals h&d 
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1 hard enongli, and the mass of the popniation ■( 
have hardly understood the request to take a step back- 
wards now. But they would have looked upon a refusal 
to make a linality declaration, as a great step backwards, 
and from their whole way of viewing the contest, thuy 
could not look upon it otlierwise. They, tinlike the 
politicians, considered the compromise as a whole, and 
as the least with whieh their honor and the vital interests 
of the Bonth would he Batiefied. Tliis they had been told 
ad nauseam by the conservatives. If now the north 
reftiBod to ratify the trade in toto, they would see in tliis 
a breach of I'aitb; and if the same conservatives had now 
advised tliem to accept it silently or with an impotent 
protest, tliey would have turned away from these conserva- 
tiree witli indignation, for no reason bnt party interest 
could be adduced therefor, and the party with its dead 
programme was not so near the heart of the masses, that 
they would have eacriticed to it, what they had been tauglit 
te look upon as the honor and the vital interest of the 
eouthern states. There was in this respect no difference 
between the masses and the leailers: rather was this feel- 
ing much more marked among the latter. But if the 
leaders, in the interest of the party, had wished to smooth 
over or to silence the difference between the two groups 
of the party, regard for their constituents would have 
deterred them from doing so. The party might be ruined 
by ita stubbornness, and their persona! interests as politi- 
cians would naturally be greatly injured thereby, but a 
higher interest of their own held them fast to tlie stand 
which they, in accordance with their position in the com- 
promise struggle, were obliged to take. To yield in the 
finality question meant, if not for all for many of them, 
political death, and so it would have been, even if its 
finality had been only an academic question, to a much 



greater extent than it really was. "Wliat was trne of tlit' 
Democrat, Foote, was, in this question, applicable to the 
soiithern "Whigs also, aud Foote's course and fate afibrdud 
proof, which thej iiiiglit lay to heart, of the assertions 
made above. The reproach that, in moving his finality 
resolution, he was influenced l>j a regard for hla own 
puHtical future, was curtainly not unfounded. In the 
contest for the governorship of Mississippi, he had tri- 
umphed over Jefferson Davis by so small a majority that 
he beUeved he needed the moral support of a formal reeo- 
lution of congress, if the spirit of the coniprumise were 
to hold the preponderance in his state, and himself to 
play the leading part in it. When he declared the adop- 
tion of the resolution to be almost indispensably nece^gar}'. 
lie had MissisBippi and liimself before all else in view, and 
looked at from that point, his ctuim was well founded.' 

' J. 8, Pike writes on Ihe ITlh of Februsry, from TVasliington, to 
Uie iJ.Y-Tyil.inie: " Foole . . . desired to forlirj- his politiMl 
pnaltion at home bj' itD net of cnni^re^a, propping tlie plnirorm npcD 
whicb he boa been figliiJDg his battles with the Slates' It i^hu puij 
of hia owo sinle. In his critical poaition, it naa almosi u msller of 
life and dealh tvilh hitn lo bring hia parly to e. vale on the qa^Hlifin. 
And his f^iilure to do it has probably eealeij bis fale in Mississippi, 

" It is not unlikely, however, that he has gone, anyway, but without 
th« help of this life-boat it is quite ceriuinheiiilo be cngulfeJ. ThNe 
seems lo be little or no chance Ibat the Compromise puny of Miwi>' 
slppi will ever -win another Ticlory under their present volatile uid 
iinpolltii.' leader. The next balile will be an Auaterlite victory to the 
States' Righu parly. Such, at least, is tbecoDfldent ex peu la lion of 
thoae who are tnosl inlerealed and heel informed upon the subject. 
Tlif coti»ec|nenre is that Mr. Foote will lie left at borne. Now, tvIio 
wonid wiiih to dislnrb so fair a prospect as this? Who should desire 
to lei duwn any ladder npon which Foote could again climb back 10 
the senate? Foi>te reached the summit level of hl» career on the 
compromise nieitsurea, Mr. Clay tended the locks, und lei on ilm 
water He was carried up lo the highest point, bni haa bf en t»t down 
again Like a child ui Us first dance, he now wishe« to 'do it Mgaln. 
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the senate refused to grant his varialile reijuesu, 
Lie §tar quickly deciiiiwi in the political firmament. Hlo 
plftj in llie Capitol at Washington, wliich liad for some 
years attracted the eyes ol' the whole nation, was not, as 
he expected, interrupted for only a aliort time; it was 
ended forever. He did not, indeed, disappear fi-om the 
political stage at the end of his term of office as governor; 
lie came on it again as a member of the congress of the 
Confederate States, but the part he played here could not 
by any means be compared in importance with that which 
he had played in the compromiae struggle. 

But even if Foote was uot determined in his course by 
pnrely patriotic motives, he was not opoTi to the reproach 
that he had, for the sake of his personal interests, been 
inconsistent with himself and injured the interests of his 
party. The leaders of the finality fraction, in ihc opposed 
camp, could not say as much fur tliemselves. It is highly 
probable that the Wliigs would, uuder any cireiimstancea, 
have been defeated in the struggle, but it is entirely un- 

miae meiiBureK, liad lis origin in do more noble or elevated purpose 
than to connl Fooie over a clifflcuU plm^e into Uie seniile Hgain. Hofore 
his relnm beoce lo Hlsainslppi. he begged aenalors to come lo a vole 
on bis darting proji^ct. Ue uoDsidered It the ark of his politkul sal- 
TBtlon, He considers it bo now. But the llooda have corae, until he 
ts itirrounded hy the rising wntere, and but llie/aiiitest hope of suc- 
OOBB remnlDB- 

"Thia is, to he sure, h most nndtgnifled consideration to prompt the 
nopenlng, diacusslon, and agilalion of a suhjecl upon which the 
CoOali; d«iBireii repose. But as it is iiere represented bo il is iq tmiL 
ThU esplnnation afibrda a clue lo the indl iTerence felt in the seniUe In 
tttefftteor Ihe resolution In question." Fii'sl Blows of the Civil Wur, 
^111 

FoDte himseir had said, on the 4th of December, in Ihe ^etiiue: " 1 
atS exceedingly anxioos lo carry such a vcsoluiion us this home with 
nw, for various reasons which I need not stale. It is the only favor 
which I ibnllask of the senate during tlie present sessioa." Congr. 
Globe, lal Seas., 92d Congr., p. SO. 
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qnestionable, that tlie intrigues in which tlieir leaden 
engaged against one another, contributed very much to 
their defeat. The preeideot himself, under the inflaettce 
of ill-advised friends, took the lead in this dirty play. 

Tlie evolution which Webster made, in his speech of 
the 7th of March, 1850, was nnqiiefitionably to be ascribed, 
in part, to the prospects for the presidency which he 
thought he thereby opened to himself. There is no proof 
that tlie fionthern advocates of the compromise made him 
any definite promises, and it is not at all probable tfaat 
they did maka any. Sucli agreernente are not wont to he 
made in express terms. Bnt Webster was unqnestionahly 
jnstified in inferring from the wliole conduct of these 
gentlemen, that he could firmly count on their support, 
if he should now, by an alUance with CUy, turn the BCalei 
in favor of bringing about a settlement. This woa also 
unreservedly admitted by influential organs of pnhlic 
opinion which were far from being always faiihfal sap- 
porters of Webster.' 

■ Tfaue, Tor iDSIaoce, the N. T. H*rald of tbe ISita of April, IM^ 
WTiles^ "HeDry Clay bad tbrowu himself inro Ihe breach, but lieWM 
poverless witliout some efficient aid from Ihe north. The Indtng 
soutbem Whigfi. BUch Bs Manguni, anil Badi^iii, and Dswton. rallied 
upon Mr Webater, seized upoD bim, stuck to him, and brought him 
flnslly up to the mark. His speech on the 7tb of March gaffe a new 
impulse 10 the compromise movement, and the whole counlrj' Cell Lhat 
Ibe danger was substantially passed. But It is notorioui that. In tba 
proceedings upon liie comnaiitee of thirteen, Mr. Wobater waver«d 
again, voting this way and that way, nnd whs only hf Id t" his pl»ce 
by the unceasing vi^lance of Messrs. Maogum and Bsdger. It wm 
a terrible Iriul to give up Hassacbusetu sure, for a doubtful salllemMt 
of the slavery dispute; bat be did it through Ihe example of Xlaarj 
Clay, and through the personal influence of such men as Slaagam, 
and Badger, and Cnderwood. and other soathern Whig aenatuTB. 
They stood virtually, if not directly, pledged to indemnify Mr. Web. 
Uer in Ihe future for the loss of MoMaohu setts, in the conlUI tvupjiort 
of the south! and it was that im|itea»ioii, and the general popuUrlV 
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Fillmore did not intend to put hie own person in tlie 
way of Webster's expectfltions. It was afterwards piili. 
licly aseerled— and, so far as I know, this account of the 
Becret history of Lis candidacy was never corrected by 
him — that be, in accord with the most distiiiguished mem- 
bers of hie cabinet, had resolved, formally to declare, that 
no thotight should be entertained of liie candidacy, under 
any circumstances. It is even said that this declaration 
was to be faund in the draft of his annual message. But 
now the influence of Stuart, Hale and others obtained a 
preponderance over that of Corwin, Crittenden and Gra- 
ham, and the passage in question was stricken out, as it 
waa asserted, because it would expose the president to 
! miBunderatandings, since he had not been publicly put np 

jL or Hr. Webster's course Id the soiitli, that rendered him at once a 

I proDiising coDdldale for the presidency." 

I Where Ihe speech of tbe llh of Slaroh was considered " IreiiBon," 
people would not concede that Webater wse cnnscious of having made 

T any sacrifice- Pike wriles, on Ihe 2d o[ June. 1851, lo the N. T, 
Tribune: ■' Mt- WetiMer never once thought lie was aacrillcing north- 
em suppnrl; beoni}- Ibougbt be was gaining southern. Ue mude that 
■peecb to get friends at tha aonth — never doubting be could bold hie 
own In Ibe north, and not dreaming of the possible defeclloo of Mas- 
tacbiuella- Mr. Welisler never bad tbe credit of boldness in niakiug 
It, for Done of bis frienda thought be was running the risk of losing 
I uiTIbliig, polilically. by so doing. Oo tbe conlrary. it was imagined 
OiM It was n great stroke, and wouM make Mr. \Vebsier eminently 
popnlar Ibrougbout tbe south and southveest, and would achieve tbe 
cnlminatioQ of his political fortunes by electing bim to tbe long-cov- 
eted post of the presidency. This was undoubicdly Mr. WeliBter's 
own view ; and far enough Is it from the idea of a 'sacrifice.' 

'■There were a few at Wasiiinglon wbo aaw, at the lime, bow great 
Waa that deltisiuu, and bow deep was Ihe pit Mr. Webster bad dug for 
himself. Bui when sucb intimated that Mr. Webster would not be 
likely to iustain bioiself in tbe north, and that be might even lose 
Ha*«achuaelts, tbe idea was derided, and tbe suggestion tlint he could 
by any |>(>-sibility fail to carry his own alute, was laughed to Bcom." 
First Blows of lbs CivU War, pp. 91, OS. 
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as a candidate in any quarter. When thie was done by a 
town- meeting, it was sn{i;gested to Iiim, that, now, the 
desired opportunity was offered for making the deolaration 
raferred to, and he drafted a letter containing it. Tliia 
letter was laid before the cabinet, discussed by it, and its 
immediate publication resolved on, Webster who, from 
a feeling of delicacy, had not been invited to this cabinet 
meeting was informet:! by the president liimself on the 
following diiy of the resolution, and requested to commn- 
nicate it tu his friends. But now, Filiniore hesitated to 
e.\efiite the resolution and at last even refused to pnblish 
the letter, under the pretext that his candidacy wna neeea- 
8ary to keep the party together. Webster waa so incensed 
at thie that it required the mediation of a common friend 
to reconcile the president and bis secretary of state; but 
Webster allowed himself to be quieted by the definite 
promise, tliat Fillmore would give up his candidacy before 
the meeting of the state convention.^ 

It would certainly be doing an injustice to Fillmore to 
assume, that this promise was not honestly meant, mid 
that he wished to play false with Webster, from the first. 
Fillmore was a man of honor, but intetlectaaliy a man of 
very ordinary, average ability, and in the presence of 
political responsibility, he was far from being a character. 
That he could, under certain circumstances, develop t. 
high degree of moral courage, in the face of public opin- 
ion or of what claimed to be public opinion, his position 
on the compromise controversy and especially on the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law, had sufficiently demonstrated; fur. that 
he did not become the tool of the south like so many 
others, in order to further his own persona! ambition, can- 
not be questioned, whatever may he oiberwise thouglitc^ 

■ Sfe Ute lelt«r duled Key Wesl. Fla., Miircti B, lyG'J, and dg|)«d 
"Jstego," iu Ihe N. Y. IViftuno of Hudi 2fl, issa. 
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Wa attitude towards those qncBtions. What lie was lack- 
ing ia, was the intellectual courage to take the iiiiti;itive, 
and to decide and judge for himfiulf. Personal ambition, 
which, I may aay was onlj artificially awakened in him, 
helped him to put aside only the beeitiitioit at the last 
step, by which he exposed himself to the reproach of a 
breach of faith against his councilor.' He certainly be- 
lieved in the argument of the keeping together of the 
party, aa they also believed in it who thought of making 
him serviceable to their ends, by it. It was, in fact, noth- 
ing but the claim of the Bouthern Whigs that only an 
unconditional pledge to snpport the compromise could 
prevent the disruption of the party. But even granting, 
that a conservative candidate was an absolute necessity for 
the party, what reason was there why that candidate's 
name should be Millard Filhuore ) Why might it not he 
Webster, just as well? Ilia merit in bringing about llie 
compromise was no less than Fillmore's, and his tidclity 
to the compromise could just as little be doubted. Was 
there a dread of greater opposition from the liberal Whigs 
of the north to Webster's candidacy, than to Fillmore's? 
In part, this was certainly and iiri^jnestioiinbly not alto- 
gether wrong. It was harder to forgive Daniel Webster, 
" tlie godlike," the -defender of the constitution," the 
intellectual giant among the statesmen of New E[)g[and, 

■ Pike, who, indeed, took a one-sided party view, but who, neverlhe- 
leta, was a very good oliservei', Willi u good psych oliigiiMi] Judguieot, 
cliamcterizee Liiii as I'oltows: " The preeideot differs fnim the tvcre- 
vuy iWcbster). He, lou, lacks pluck. But uubudy doabls his integrity. 
He wiinta backbone. He uieuiia veU, but be is limid, Irretiulute, an- 
certain, and loves to lean. There will b? no Thermupyls lu Lis llTe, 
ts tbere hrw been none in llie life of bis chief secreiaiy. Nature 
bcatawed no Intrepidity iu waking np eiltier'a oomtHi-iiitiu. It was 
the omit led iugredient. Would IhP onuie .if either be nieiilioned na 
the leader of a forlorn hope? Aluat we seed not answer." Pirsl 
Blows of the CivU War, pp. 122, 123. 
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for " treason " against the cause of the north and of free- 
dom, than the accidental president, the man comparatively 
without a record, whom the political wire-pullers and the 
caprices of fortune had placed at the head of the nation, 
at an important moment. But if the more radical wing 
of the liberal Whigs thought thus, it could, on the other 
hand, be hoped, that the more indifferent among them 
would by the conjuring up of the memory of times that 
were j>ast, be made to warm towards the great Webster. 
But who could be made to grow enthusiastic over Fillmore, 
in whose favor nothing could be adduced but the common- 
place lirmness and tenacity with which he stood by the 
compromise? Even people who gave him the preference, 
were obliged to admit that the contest would have no 
pr^^spect of success whatever, if it was to be carried on 
under the leadership of so insigniiicant a standard 
l>earer. * 

If, however, Fillmore's candidacy — not only in so far as 
he was himself oonoorneJ but >o tar as the real originators 
o( it were ooneerned — was intended only as a tactical 
mana?uvre, the plan might not be a bad one. Experience 
in the ri>ited States has taught that a candidacy too early 
an:unnuvd is seldom sucoessi'ul. Too much time most 
not Iv loft, not only to the o:^p«»site party but to the dif- 
foiviit ov'^rios in o:io's own p irty, to subjeor the inrtellectual 
er.dowinonts, the el.araoter and the whole }>ersonal and 
jK»!itiv'al jus: of the candidates to their inconsiderate and 
only tvK> fn\iuont:y dishonorable and conscienceless criti- 



» r Or«'t-*v. Jr, wriro*. on the 'Jth oi' March, IS^V^, from Boston, to 
Piko: " W h lio *vvs: :*o; ■•,:>? :.'w.ir.:> >lr F.'.'.ru.^re, thc^e of us who 
vi X ^ \\\ o >^ or "n ! . re , ir. .»:*•. v :' « h . • :ii \v . - v. ' * r*» :*:. \ : • ro r> r M r. F. lo anr- 
W\\ K\>y.\ it" ho vvu!.l Vo >.::i oi" j* v .: ^ :e> ire of the opioioo that 
iV.e i^v'u.i's: ir.iy as ^\l''.*. Iv aV.4:^ ; :> • Iriort? i: U commeaced, onles 
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cism. The tirightest silver becomes tainted and abraded 
by too mucli handling, even when the hands are clean. If 
Fillmore was to serve only as a lightning-rod, and willing 
to eerve in that capacity, his candidacy might certainly be 
of great service to the Whigs. If it were rnaintaineii 
only until the conservative fraction had brought the liberals 
into subjection to their programme, and if Webster were 
not declared the real choice of the conservatives nntil im- 
mediately before the decision, it might be possible, by the 
Enrprtee and a stormy appeal to thn interest of the party, 
to carry bis nomination and to lead the whole strength of 
the party into the field for him. 

I have tiot, however, been able to find a direct witness 
to prove tliat the most inflnential southern Whigs, or even 
some of them, did, at any time, desire to make use of 
Fillmore as a lightning-rod for Webster, and subseqnent 
events argue entirely against this view. But this does 
not, by any means, require ns to assume, that thoy were, 
trc^ the beginning, resolved to stiind or to fall with him. 
The most probable thing is, that they desired, at first, to 
leave tlie positive side of the question of persons open, 
contenting themselves with using Fillmore's candidacy as 
a battering-ram against the libera,! fraction. Clingman, 
whose course had given Brooks the pretext for making 
the southern Whigs in general reeponsible for the defec- 
tion of their northern party assoeiiites from the finality 
programme, endeavored to move bis nearer colleagues to 
make the declaration, that tliey would work against the 
sending of delegates to the national convention by the 
southern states, if Fillmore's candidacy was dropped. He 
said, however, that his only intention in doing this was to 
defeat Scott's nomination, and to clear the way for the 
oonservative candidate^whoover might be chosen as such 
candidttte^or, in case the liberals persisted in their 
10 
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Btnbboruneee, to briug about the deatruction of tlic 
party, • 

The plaa had one weak point. Tlie liberals agreed to 
the tiret half of it, in order to be able to hit the eneinv 
with his own weapone so far ae the other and most eftsen- 
ttal was concerned; tlial h, the immediate dissolution of 
the party was prevented by the maintenaDce of Fillmore'6 
candidaoy, but the liberals knew how to make use of it 
in order, fiimlly, to carry the nomination of their own 
candidate.' That they snoceeded in this, was uwing lo 
great part to tlie fact, that the eouthera Whtgs, having 
become too confident by their first succe^ now made the 
question of persona so prominent, that it led to an omiit- 
Qus division of the consenrati^T fraction, Wbatever they 
may hav« originally intended, people coold no longer be 
deesived m to tlii». that they had resolred not to allow 
FiUmore to redeem his {Homise to Webster, but to work 



> "I MW la MKcantoa. pHvaialT. mmj <t Oom notbcni WU^ 
wtowanaraM hoMiW MlW SnnrdScMl manmtem.ma iiKtaM< 
«k«B la KIM Ikat If Mr- FUlaora 4M dcdla^ la ttap«ct to whkk 
ihM* ««• Haa JaliwMlM la tb« p«p«n, *•; ««aU Juia in • potdk 
«KlMM)«a af^aM Iha flMTaaOoa aad mt-nat Am mm^n Wkigt m 
AmUm I» !• law It . . . 1W Boa. Hoqihtf; ManhaD calM 
«— ■i taln »«»*W H > — tl>aw M fdtty B— tr r ifi>»iahi«ritwi. 
tmi »w»sditly arwrn t» *» Scan wm^ammtt tbcm. I •spUaad tfes 
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for hia nomintion by the national convention with all their 
power. Notiiirig had happened in the meantime which 
could make the political Btatni-e of the president asstiiiie 
more imposing proportions in their eyes, or have brought 
him nearer to their hearts. They judged of him, and felt 
about him, as they had judged and felt before. The nearer 
the decision approached, the clearer they became on only 
one thing, that they did not want "Webster. His intellec- 
tual superiority and the absence of real popularity, which 
had from the first stood in the way of his wishes in rela- 
tion to the presidency, now, too, operated against him. 
But the decisive causes were incontestably in the history 
of his position on the slavei'y question. Considering his 
entire past, was it possible to believe that his advocacy of 
the compromise was to be ascribed solely to honest con- 
viction! lie had wavered again after his speech of the 
7th of March, in the proceedings regarding the Commit- 
tee of Thirteen, and then, after the close of the coiupro- 
mise, expressed himself in favor of an alteration of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, in case it gave occasion to well-founded 
criticism, while now he was soliciting the votes of the 
finality party.' 

' He had wrillen to Colby, on the 11th of November, 1850: " If 
experience shall show that, in lis oppratioo, the law iDflicts wrong, or 
endiuigers llie liberty of any whoso liberty is secured by the cousdtu- 
tion. then congress ought to be called on to amend or modify it." Cur- 
tis. Life of D. Webster, II.. p. 484. And in the spring of 1852, he 
declared in Annsimlis: "I bold the importance oflliese measure!) (the 
compromise laws) W be ot the liigbesi characler and nature, every one 
of tbem.oul and out, and through and through. 1 have no confidence 
in Bnyl>ody who seeks to repeal, or anybody who wishes to alter or 
modi^ these constitutional provisions. There they are. Many of 
these great measures are irrepealable. . . . Other Important objects 
of legislation, if not in themselves in the nature of granla, and there- 
fore not so irrepealable, are just as Important ; and we are lo bear no 
puieying upon it. We are to listen to no modiflcatlon or qualiflctu 
Hon." Ik, II., p. 604. 
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But if he had always allowed his ambition a powerful 
voioo, during the last two years, on the all-controlling 
(jU(»stion, whenever he took counsel with himself on his 
own resolves, was it to be exj^ected that he would be found 
conipU'tely reliable, after he had reached the goal of his 
junbition? Could a man of Webster^s importance break 
with his past, to such an extent that when the highest 
oUu'o of the republic, with all its moral responsibility, 
weighted upon his shoulders, he would be an entirely reli- 
able linality man, in the sense of the slave-holders, that 
is, in the sense of the Georgia platform and the Missis- 
si pju resi^lutions? lie hud bart'ored a part of his life-long 
ronviotions and of his political conscience for the favor 
of the south, when the suggestions of ambition, in con- 
jiinclion with wnmg but honest patriotic considerations, 
iiriri'd him thereto: but a northern man with southern 
prinoiplos, like the Van l^urens, Casses, Dickinsons, and 
l^ouirlases, he ivuld never be. The south had certainlv 
not to t'ear tro:i>o!i from him, but if events and circum- 
st;u\iv^s eviM' a^rain !iiade ai^y phase of the ?]avery question 
thr o:\!iT \^f il:o riay - -and tha: this, spite of all linality 
i^\'!aiations, might havpon at any moment, the south was 
ir.\\;i\> fully oo:;soious -he wov.M nor, in all probability, 
ha\o 'vHV\ed i:jv^v. ti'.o bi i«:i"'.i: '^•** 'he s'avoonioy as a law. 
.\> '^':>r\^ to ":h v^f M:irv'::, ho w. u'd :ijra:n have found 
;;iv.'.vo':' stav.vv*.**: a: :..o :\ir::r.i: o:* the w;»vs. The 7th of 

• & 

:'. v\'"*.v'\^''^>;\ V*.;: :'.o-. ■: *■• v. ; l.ivv s: v-earei that he 
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then it was bj no means unimaginable that he would be 
forced beyond the point of view which he had taken in 
the days of his most decided uppoaitiou to the slavucracy. 
The moment he came m conflict with the south, the desire 
would necessarily be powerfully awakened in him to reha- 
bilitate himac-lf in the judgment and feeling of his former 
and natural aEsociatts, and who could aay that he would 
not be carried away by the fiery, inconsiderate zeal more 
peculiar to the relapsed renegade than to the renegade 
himselfl He could no longer appeal to bis character 
against such fears, after the 7th of March, and the wild 
speeches which he had made in the state of New York 
and in Virginia, for the compromise.' The sonth was 
under obligations to him, but the manner in which he 
placed it under obligations, had injured the respect in 
which Jie was held, and to the extent that respect for him 
was diminished, tlie south had reason to fear his election 
to the presidential chair. So far, "Webster's course on 



' If one considers this eis bo much idle and unleaable specuUtiun, 
let him recall ilie last phaRe in Douglas'a life. Some places in the 
Bpepches referred to in the text, show how ensily the possibility above 
spoken of mlgliL have been realised. Of these speeches, the one made 
at Capon Springs, Va., gave the greatest offence in the norlh. on 
Kcconnt of the frivolous and very shiillow wit with which he vented 
himself on lbs "higher law of the fanatical and factious abolitionists 
of Uie north." And yet, in this speech, he spoke against the secession- 
leu, Baying: " I mate no argnraents against reaoluiions, convenlious, 
secession speeches, or pioclamationa. Lei i.hese things go on. The 
whole matter, it is to be hoped, will blow over, and men will return to 
a sounder way of thjukiug. But one thing, gentlemen, be at^aured of, 
the flrat step taken in the programme of secession, which shall be an 
acinal inftingement of the constitution or the luwa, will be prnmptly 
met And I would not remain an hour in any adminiatralion that 
ibonid not immediately meet any sucli violation of the couslituUon 
and th« law effectually and al once." Curtis, Life of D. Walialyr, II., 
p. GI8. And again, in the spring of 1852, he repeated the same slAte- 
ment in Annapolis. Compare lb., II., p. 603. 




the compromise question had been a political speculation 
of his ambition; its result, therefore, even so tar as tlic 
south was concerned, wws the veiy reverse of what had 
been expected. If the conservative Wljigs of the soutU 
had believed that they still needed him, they would have 
disregarded this consideration. He had nothing more to 
offer them, and hence all they had to say waa: tho Moor 
has done his duty, the Moor may go. 

The south needed Webster no longer, bat to set him 
aside meant to seal the defeat of the Whig party. If the vic- 
tory of the Democrats did not long ago appear entirely nn- 
doubted, the principal reason was, that the Whigs had 
control of the mighty apparatus of government patronnge. 
Wlien they were the opposition, the promise to do away 
with the corrupt and corrupting business of the bestowal 
of othce, had always been one of the most attractive baits 
liy which they endeavored to draw over to their side the 
fluctuating, skeptical and critical elements, by whom the 
decision in electoral cainfjuigns was wont to be given. But 
when they got to the helm, nothing essential was changed' 
in the matter, and in some respects there was only a jump 
out of the frying pan into the fiie, partly because the 
Whigs had control of the government so seldom, and 
hence turned their time to double advantage, and partly 
because they were always quarreling among tbemeetvee 
when they were in power. Now, too, all kinds of scandal 
came to the surface, and threw a strange light on the 
Wbigs as a reform party; and it was not the Democrats 
alone who londly complained that the adminstration used 
the public offices, in a shameful way, as capital for the 
prosecution of its political ends. From the contidential 
letters of the Whig politicians, much evidence may be 
collected to show that these reproaches were only t«o well 
founded. Moral indignation at this was, indeed, not very 
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deep, for the most freqneut and most bitter complaint was. 
that the liberals, or, as they were then called, the Seward 
Whigs, went awaj empty handed, and that the administra- 
^tion gave the patronage almost exclusively to its closer 
partisans. There may be a difference of opinion as to the 
policy of this partiality within the party. The ill-feeling 
between the two fractions may have been aggravated by 
this means, but, perhaps, it was the only way to insure the 
victory of the conservatives and to secnre to them, if not 
in the party, at least in the circle of professional puUticians, 
60 great a preponderance tliat the liberals would give up 
their resistance. In any event, this result could be hoped 
for, only in case the adminatration, in this distribution 
of patronage, acted simply as the organ of the serried 
I phalanx of the conservatives. That was the case, so long 
1 as the question of persons was alltjwed to remain in sus- 
pense. But when the southern Whigs resolved to ignore 
their obligations to Webster, under all circumstances, and 
I therefore choae Fillmore as their detinitive candidate, 
I because he was both in the struggle within the party as 
. well as in that against the Democrats the candidate 
who had the best prospect, in case Webster was dropped, the 
■I BituatioQ was entirely cliaiiged. To what extent Fillmore 
clung to his office cannot, of course, be said with certainty. 
But unquestionably the thought of not only keeping the 
party tcgether until the meeting of the national convention, 
but also of seeing it win the victory under his leadersliip, 
bad a great charm for him. AVithoat succumbing to the 
delusion that he was a great man, he began to listen to 
the snggestioo, that he was the man of destiny whose pure 
uid moderate views could save the party, and throiigli the 
,party, the country from radicals of all kinds. And when 
he was clear in hie own mind, that he should not recoil 
from that task, he did not hesitate using the means aliurded 
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by his office to do his part towards the execution of the de- 
cree of fate. Offices were now no longer given in the interest 
of the conservatives, but one had to be a Fillmore man to 
irct a place at the crib of state. This change made Web- 
iiter certain, that the president no longer intended, by his 
candidacy, only to keep the way free for him, till the meet- 
ing iif the national convention. But "Webster was not able 
to give up his hopes entirt»ly on this account; they had 
become too much a part of his life, and he had sacrificed 
too nnu'h lo see them realized, for that. But he did not 
iirnoro that the turning to account of the g«tvern mental 
p:itron;i.:o in his interest, had been one of the principal 
j^rops of his prospects, and that hence, it was a terrible 
blow to them when that patronaije was nseil not only not 
lor him, b'.;t for the m.»sr purt, in the interest of a rival. 
Theri\ tiuTofore, could be no longer any question of 
n;ain:ai!iing the relations which had hitherto existed 
beiwr^n the pre^iiiont a:ul his prime minister. The 
exreot itiv'U, l:ow<.vi:\ ir.:ort;»i:uvi here aii'i tiiore, that it 
wou.ii Sv'..':i come to a :'o:*: .a', l-naoli borwtv:; t::em, was 
i:u:cAvi r.ot rv:r.iz<.L* Both foil tiia: t'i.ev w..';;ld, in thi- 
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■way, t)e sawing off ttie branch on which they were eitting. 
If Webslep. by his leaving the cabinet, threw down the 
gauntlet at Fillmore's feet, the adininstration would have 
turned openly and directly againgt him, and then he would 
hnve forever buried all his presidential ho])es, even before 
the meeting of the national convention, with his own 
hands. But Filhnore, dieagreeable as it must have been 
to him to be obliged, by Webster's remaining in the cabinet, 
to place a part of the patronage at his disposal, was exceed- 
ingly anxious to preserve a good understanding with him 
before the pubiic, since, by an open quarrel with the Web- 
ster party, his following would have been too much weak- 
ened to carry his nomination. HencJ, outwardly, things 
went on as they had hitherto gone, because the president 
and the secretary of state hoped that they would, at the last 
moment, receive the support of the other fraction when it 
had become convinced that it had no choice but to give it, 
or to allow the liberals to triumph. But whether this 
calculation proved true or not, the force of the offensive 
blow which the administration had wished to deal by the 



pected to have the adniitiairalion field to himself, and to fliid now thai 
he is allnn-ed but a rery small ' patch ' of il, is escesairely provoking. 
And il ia imposaible that ao much poignant chagrin as is fell ahould 
be sllogeUier supressed. And it is Dot. So thut it cauDol be long, if 
tfaere la no change in the position of the candidntcs, before it will 
bnrat out in npeo CTiinln.ition. Meu of stnmg pasjilons, niih cross 
porposes. and keen personal airos, caniiol meel in daily intercourse 
and be ain-ays atniable and polite and confiding. This is more dit&- 
colt than 

■T« nnUe Bod ■mile and be a vllliln.' 

Tlie lines of the president and secretary, who are both bolibingforthe 
aame big troul. nill inevitably tangle. Bo long as they run side by 
side on the aame course [hey will joatte, interlock their ^vheels, crowd, 
and perhaps jockey. We set; numerous signs of this already. Suck 
astute of things cannot last and good naturo continue to prevail. Col- 
llsIoDS will be followed by contualona." Fiiat Blows of tha CJJTll 
War, pp. 104. iOo, lOB. 
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\ise of its patronage wa» broken, and the rcperciissioa wu 
heavily felt by the cause of the whole party, since theelft- 
meut of personal anibitione and animosity was carried into 
its already loose organ izatioa to a greater extent tb&n 
l>efure. 

The strength of the liberals, aa compared with tliittof 
their eonsorvative party associates, lay in the fact, that 
Biiuh rivalries did not exist in their midst. They had been 
united, from the first, on the person of their candidate, and 
they remained so to the last. But that was the only point 
in which their superiority must be admitted. When the 
sonthern " Silver Grays," as the Fillmore fraction was now 
called, in t!ie heat of the war of words, reproached them 
with abolitionist views, the accusation was entirely nnten- 
able. Whatever some of their leading men might think 
on the slavery question, according to their fraction pro- 
gramme, they did not even deserve the name of the 
liberals — a term chosen by myself for the sake of con^-en- 
ience, which considering their contrast to the anti-liberal 
views of the conservatives may be justified. Their pro- 
gramme, in the slavery question, consisted simply in hav- 
ing no progi'iimme, and in comporting themselves towards 
the iinalitypoiicy, by parrying it According to this, the 
position of the candidate on the slavery question was not 
decisive. It certainly had been seriously considered in the 
choice of the candidate, but only to the extenl that it lay 
somewhere between the two nmre marked directions, and 
it was therefore permissible to believe that neither the 
one nor the other would see any insurmountable obstacle 
in it. The merit here, too, consisted in the absence of a 
positive programme, and the indetinableness of the posi- 
tion. What made General Scott, in the oyos of the poli- 
ticians, the only possible man, had nothing at all to do 
with politics. As the party, after all, had no longer any 
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programme, and ae, eo far ae such a programme could 
be Gj^oken of, greater efforts were made to conceal it 
tlian to get votes by it, it was a recommendation of the 
candidate, that he had no political past, provided there was 
no doubt that he helonged to the party. But Scott 
did Dot need, as Taylor oiicedid, to collect his thoughts in 
onier to discover that lie was a Whig, for the whole people 
had tnown for years that he had always been one. Yet 
all these things were only causes which rendered Lira 
iDuch less open to attack than any other political celebrity 
who might be selected as a standard bearer; and, to move 
the masses for a candidate, it was necessary to be able to 
claim something positive in his favor. To tliis positive 
element alone, Scott owed the preference given him, but 
tliat element was found exclusively in his military exploits. 
The viatories of the Mexican war which was the work of 
a Democratic administration, and which was waged in 
Bpit« of the opjiosition of the Whigs, were destined to 
cover, for a second time, the political bankruptcy of the 
latter. 

If the Whigs had so little to offer to the people, that 
the military services of their candidate were the only 
sheet anchor on which they conld set their hopes, Scott 
was evidently tlieir man, since no general could be placed 
on an equal footing with him. But this did not mean 
that liis military exploits would prove agreat chiirm. The 
intellectual and moral languor into which the people had 
fallen, after the war and the compromise struggle, did not 
dispose them towards ascribing undue value to military 
exploits, in the domain of politics. But leaving this out 
of consideration, Scott's military record and hie whole 
persoimlity were not calculated to exoit* the enthusiasm 
of the masses for him, to the extent of blinding their 
judgment; notwithstanding all the credit which these ex- 
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ploits deserved, tliey were altogether too open to criticiam. 
Nature had endowed Scott witli a atature and featnRfl 
wliicli would have been impoeing, if tlie life in them hti 
torne witneBS to an elevated mind, before which — ab ra 
the ease of WHshington for instance — men were obliged 
to bow in involuutry esteem. But the intelligence, the 
force of will and the self-eoneciouBneBS which spoke out 
of thuin, were greatly detracted from, by a ^'e^y apparent 
vanity which, spite of his amiability, in interconrse with 
hira, was always painfully felt, and which became now 
aad then so petty in its manifestatiouE, that it provoked a 
disdainful smile. The liero of Mexico had inscribed hifl 
name on the tablets of tJie history of his country, and 
hence did nut need to be too proud of the phiine in hiB 
hat or of the epaulettes on his shonlders. But this vanity 
had asserted itself in less harmless things, in a manner 
which serionsly injured hie fame and the public interesta 
coniided to him. The history of the Mexican war itself 
was rich in very offensive manifestations of it, and uf hifl 
altogether too great self-esteem. This is not Ilie place to 
investigate how far he was guilty of the arid quarrels 
which he had had with the administration and especially 
with his subordinate officers, and which, at last, led to a 
long court-martial investigation. We are not concerned 
here with pas^^ing moral judgment upon him, but only 
with aseerlaining to what extent the expectations of the 
Seward Whigs that the hero of the Mexican battle fields 
wonld be able to inspire the masses in bis favor, was jii&ti- 
tied. However the guilt of these quarrels might be 
divided, in the feeling and judgment of the ntassee. they 
had cast a shadow on Scott's name, and even awakened 
doubt as f« how far the merit of some of his victories 
should really be ascribed to him. Besides tliis, there t 
a something in his whole manner, which did not allow 
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great crowd to warm towards liira. • He had neither the 
winning plainness nor simpHcity of heart of Ilarrison 
and Tayhir, nor the respect-compelling dignity and self- 
leesncse of a, Washington. He was not gi-eat enough in 
mind and character to make one feel elevated himself by 
looking np to him; rather did he awaken the spirit of op- 
^position by too plain an exhibition of the I'act that he 
believed himself to be mnch greater than he really was. 
The ordinary, every-day man waa too noticeable in the 
hero, to allow people to grow enthusiastic over hira, and 
the hero was not strong enough to overlook the little 
veaknessea of the every-day man and to ibrgive them. 
[People were proud of the victor in so many battles, and 
[vilich Diore inclined to estimate his generalship loo high 
[iban too low, but, even during the war, public opinion had 
never lost the capacity of cool, skeptical judgment in his 
legard, and the hopes which the politicians connected with 
his candidacy, amonnted only to this, that the public 
vould lose that capacity now. 

They would not have fallen into this illusion, if there 

■ Gentry, himself a Wblg, although a decided opponent ot Scott'a 
.Ctndidac}'. Baid ia the bouse of represeutativea: " Now, although it la 
due to General Scott to eay — aa I believe to be tiue — lliat his military 
career has been more brilliant tbnn that of eitber of those distio- 
guiehed generals (Harrison, Jacltaoti, and Taylor), or Ihan Hint of any 
Mher general BiDce Washington's day ; yet St is a fact that oi])!;bt to be 
TOteerred by those who are ciphering up tlie sum of aTailabiJity, that 
■omehow, or somehow else — I will not tmderlalie to explain and detjne 
ll — be has not. in bis personal character, those attributes and qiialitlea 
irhich malce the people love him aa Ihey loved Jackson, Harrison, and 
Taylor. They admire him as a military hero, bat that is the begin- 
sing and Ibe end of it. The idea of bis availability will turn out to 
be the greatest possible miBlake, Should be be nomlnaled, he will 
prove to lie the weakest niac ever run for iLe presidency. lie wlil be 
more overwhelmingly defeated, in my opinion, than any man who has 
•ver bees placed in that [>ositIon by any considerable pulilicul urgani- 
■aiioD." Congr. Globe, Isi Sesa., Z'id Congr., App., p. TiO. 
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had been a personage of national reputation in the party, 
ntider whose leadership they might have entered on llw 
electoral campaign, witli any confidence of enccesa. But 
this fact, that the fraction, had simplj no one but hiin lo 
propose, covered eerione objectionB, which from the point 
of view of expediency, were raised against hie c»ndida^. 

As early a= 1840, his name had been mentioned in 
connection with the presidency, and he publicly iic- 
knowledged Uimsclf a decided advocate of the then 
active nativist tendencies. In a letter of the lOtli uf 
November, 1840, addressed to G. W, Re«d, he declared in 
answer to the interrogatory put to him, that the deport- 
ment of the naturalized citizens of New York, on the 
occasion of Harrison's election, had strengthened the idea 
he had conceived in 1835, and filled him with so inncb 
indignation, that he, in conjunction with two friends, had 
drafted an address intended to give the impnlse to the 
formation of the " American party." The publication of 
that address had been omitted for reaeons unknown to him, 
bat his views had not changed. Only he was not entirely 
clear, whether the time one shonM be in the United States 
before naturalization should he lengthened, or whether all 
laws relating tlierelo sLoald he repealed, bnt he i 
towards the latter,^ 

The letter left nothing to be deeired u to its dei 
but it was apparent from it that Scott did not thinV 
then, to bnrn his ships behind him. This he did four 
years later, and, nnasked, "methodized" his ideas on the 
(question, although the eventnaltty which he bad in view 
had not occurred, that is, although be had not vet been 
chosen presidential candidate. The Xutionai InttUi- 
^enOM*, of the 17th of December, 1844, publiahed a long 

•SMikclMtar. I. cPlSII. ^i 
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wUich came from him, and the substance of which 
was. that naturalized citizens should not be allowed the 
right of Butfrage, not only in national, but also in state 
and municipal elections, unless the^ had served two years 
in the army and navy, in time of war. 

The polit^al criticism of this view, in the case of an 
American statesman, will occupy us in the history of the 
Know-nothing movement. Here it is sufficient to state 
the fact, since, without any commentary, it is evident 
from it, that Scott could not count on much enthusiasm 
among naturalized citizens. In the fourth decade of the 
century, he did not need to pay any attention to this in 
liis presidential aspirations, as the Irish and Germans, who 
aloMu were of any imjiortance, were almost without excep- 
tion, Democrats. But bo far as the Germans were con- 
cerned, this state of things had been so far changed, by 
reason of the immigration of 1S48 and 1849, that they 
could not be left out of the account entirely, while nativ- 
ism, which had been of importance then, at this time 
played no part. Scott, indeed, now confessed to different 
views. He claimed that the Mexican war had removed 
I the cataract from lils eyes, and he wished to see very con- 
' siderabie favors in respect to the acquisition of the rights 
of citizenship, favors greater than those accorded by the 
existing laws, Bhown even to those immigrants who had 
served in it. We are not entitled directly to question the 
honesty of this change of view, but it is conceivable that 
nattiralized citizens could not help mistrusting it, since it 
had taken place in a candidate for the presidency'and was 
Bo much to his interest. 

Of incomparably greater importance than this distrust- 
ful coolness of the naturalized citizens, was the suspicion 
of the south, that Scott was one of those white blackbirds, 
a Boathern man with northern principles. This reproach, 
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too, -was of a. pretty remote date. It was based on a letter 
of the general's, of Nov. 9, 1843, to J. P. Atkinson, ill 
which be had declared that the views developed bj JefiW> 
son, in his Notes on Virginia, and by Jiidga Tuckw, in 
his Appendix to Blaeketone's Commentaries, on the gn^ 
iial abolition of slavery, liad early made a deep impression 
OD him. The suspicion was further fed by the fact, that 
people believed that Seward was on rather intimate rela- 
tions with the general, and that the hated New York 
Btatesman exercised great influence over bim. This influ- 
ence, indeed, was not considered as great as it was repre- 
sented to be in political controversial speeches, bnt tliat 
the assertion was not entirely baseless, could not be ques- 
tioned. The Seward Whigs had a very simple means aX 
hand to weaken the accusations of their opponents. The 
latter again and again asked for an anthorized declaratiou 
as to Scott's position on the compromise, but they always 
received only words on the proofs which lay in the history 
of a long life, and other meaningless generalities, for sn 
answer. Hence, either no answer could or would be given 
to this question, and, in either case, Scott had nothing to 
hope for from the slave states, Perhajis it would be pos- 
sible to And a way to ijiditce a majority of the soutberu 
Whigs to accept his candidacy, but, under any circnm- 
stances, he had, at most, to expect only a very lukewarm 
support from them. 

If now we take in, at one glance, the state of affairs just 
described and the position of the principal peraonagos 
mentioned, it must be admilted, that it would be hard for 
a great party to enter on an electoral campaign in a eadder 
plight The Whigs could no longer be compared to aa 
army; from week to week ibey were transfortnod mure 
and more into a confused, wrangling crowd, whom only 
habit and the desire of power and booty still held togetbaft. 
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No politic^] tliougLt united them, no raoval principle gave 
nctivity and force to tlieir will and action, the irniBses had 
no confidence either in the cause or in the leaders of the 
party, for no one could say, or dared to say, what their 
cause was, and the leaders endeavored mutually to supplant 
each other; the place of manly honor and of the pride of 
conviction had been taken by a demoralizing game of hide- 
and-seek among themselves, with vague expressions, clumsy 
ambignities, and premeditated silence; and the whole 
over-tine calculation by which it was sought to prolong its 
life, was made up of purely negative factors. If the 
Whigs had still one element of strength, it was that they 
were not Democrats; in other words, if the struggie was, 
from the first, absolutely without any prospect of success, 
it could only be because the disorganization and demorali- 
eation of their opponents had reached a still higher degree. 
"We have already heard that the Seward Whigs, at least, 
did not rely on this hope, since they completely denied 
the possibility of a victory, if Scott were not nominated. 
And yet, as a matter of fact, the demoralization of the 
Deinocmts was, in some respects, greater than that of the 
"WTiigs, hut their organization was not materially shaken 
thertby. On this very account, their internal degenera- 
tion was all the deeper, because, spite of their being 
withont a programme, and of the dilierence of their views 
regarding the one controlling question, they were able to 
keep the internal etnicture of the party intact. Tlie 
Whige, however, had etill bo raucU fidelity to conviction, 
that their differences tore the structure of the party to 
pieces with irresistible force, spite of the artificial means 
employed by the politicians to hold it together. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, kept their convictions for 
borne use; ontside of their own four walls, they knew 
only the party. Among the Whigs, the question of per- 
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sons caused so much diflicnlty, l>ecaiise their views were 
not in harmony; the Democrats boldly set aside diSet' 
ences of opinion, but the several coteries strove with u 
much temerity for their standard bearers, as if there were 
qnestion of tLe most important principles. Tlie party of 
strict principles now drew its strength from the ease with 
wliicli it set itself above principle, and its weakness lay 
in the emharraa de richessee of leading politicians in the 
garb of great statesmen. 

The number of those who were mentioned as possible 
victors in the tournament of the Democratic national con- 
vention, was so great, tbat it was much more hiizardona 
than it had been in any previous case, to prophecy the 
probable result. Cass, Buchanan, Douglas, Marcy, IIous- 
ton, Butler, Woodbury, Dickinson, li. J. "Walker" I^allns, 
Lane, King, of Alabama— such a list of presidential can- 
didates, no party had ever before been able to 6how. 
Skeptics might see in this oppressive abundancea new mani- 
festation of progressive demucratization, which tended to- 
ward redncing everything to a level. Bnt the question 
was permissible, whether the fruititying force of demo- 
cratic ideas and institutions, had caused the number of 
great statesmen to increase with snch surprising rapidity. 
or whether the qualifications required of the first official of 
the nation had not been reduced with the progressive 
democratization of the ideas and institutions of the 
country. 

The probability of success was of course very different 
with these possible' candidates. It might easily happen that 
some of the names referred to should not be so much aa 
mentioned in the convention, and no one questioned, that' 
the iirst three would ha\e the largest following in it. Bat 
tor the very reason that each of them was sure of a loi 
number of adherents, the three had perhap a bid 
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prospect of Biiccesfi than their competitors of the second 
and third rank. 

If the conventioT!, contraiy to expectation, proceeded 
rapidly to the nomination of a candidate, Case had the 
beet chance of success. He was considered for many years 
a sort of Saul in the party, who towered somewhat above 
its other politicians. His states manlike greatness was a 
valued tradition, and if his honest admirers were not many, 
yet the majority of those who did not attach immoderate 
weight to the question of persons, would have preferred to 
follow his hanner, pnivided he had not been a "beaten 
horse," The fact that he had been defeated once in the 
race for the presidency was to many an objection, and to 
a Btill greater number an acceptable pretext to oppose his 
nomination on grounds of expediency. From the time 
that American politicians have been willing to elevate 
mere professional politicians instead of statesmen into the 
presidential chair, they have always been of the opinion 
that the party fared better with an unknown magnate than 
with a man of acknowledged importance, whose prestige 
had Buflered from defeat. 

Buchanan had never ■ had Cass's prestige, bnt he, too, 
had for years been reckoned among the real leaders of the 
party, so that his candidacy had been thought of very 
seriously, even at an earlier date. But among the people, 
he created no stir whatever; his elevation would have to 
be the work of the professional politicians entirely, and if 
these, in the present sad condition of the party, united on 
him, it would certainly be from considerations of expedi- 
ency, thenatnre of which could not now be perceived. Since 
with the exception of Pennsylvania, at most, he would not 
win one vote for the party, as much could be accomplished 
with any other candidate. 'WTjy, therefore, should the free- 
trade fVaction accomodate itself to the senator of the pro- 
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tective-tariff 8tate, and why etoiild the coteries who 
devoted tliemselvea to party politics, more or less bb k 
business, hold the stirrup for the man who for decades bui 
had u nnraeroiis army of his own, with its privileged 
claims? It was to be expected, that the delegates to the 
convention, who were not among hia closer adherents, 
ivonld not have many nor weighty grounda against bis 
candidacy, nor many nor weiglity grouoda in favor of' it. 
Lastly, Douplaa was neither worn out, nor a personally 
towards whom the people or the politicians couki be in. 
different. The fact that he had too mnch power and self- 
consciousness, and that he prosecuted hie aims with an 
energy regardless of consequences, stotjd in his way. 
Whatever else may be thought of his endowments and 
character, he certainly was a born leader, and henca lie 
was followed nut only by a part of the politicians, lint also 
by a part of the massea, as none of his rivals was. The 
very fact that Douglas, not yet forty years of age — ^lie was 
born in 1813 — for whom neither Ibrtnne nor inflnentisl 
friends had paved life's path, could compete as, at least wi 
equal with the gray heads of the party, for the highest 
uthce of the republic, ie a sufficient proof of this. He 
based the fulfillment of his ambitions dreams, on tie 
thought, that the whole party would not be satisfied with 
running in the old path of routine provided only it again 
reached the crib of state. Those who felt any force in 
themselves and desired to prove they possessed it, saw in 
him the natural head of the elements of action, and pro- 
posed to lift him by a powerfol effort over the heads of all 
the old party magnates, into the presidential chair. At 
first it seemed as if they would be succeseful in this,' Here 

'0. A. Danawriles, Aug. 9U»,1M1. from New York to Pike: "Let tu 
tiKvethftlRcreedaboullIieprealdeiiTsin^^ruro. I}ouglnM<Kic)IiBaUi«ta 
1ouk Just DOW oa tbat sida. Cass. Buchauan, R. J. Wulkor, Woo 
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the freeh cnrrent which tliey endeavored to introduce into 
polities was greeted with joy, and there people were im- 
pressed by their self-asaertioo and boldness, while the " old 
I'ogiea" scarcely knew how to act in presence of the siir- 
prising phenomenon. But the youthful suitors soou be- 
came over courageous, and bent the bow too quickly to the 
point of breaking, The acquisition of the Democratic 
lieaiew, and the article in the January number already 
mentioned, with which that periodical introduced itself as 
the organ of the new party, made the more thoughtful ele- 
ments stubborn, and "indignant those wlio had an axe to 
grind during the presidential campaign. The impression 
was nniversally so unfavorable that Douglas's partisans 
endeavored to create the belief, that the article was a de- 
ceitful trick of his opponents,' This ridiculous pretense 
did not of course deceive anyone. The friends of the 
"little giant " did not even succeed in producing proof that 

Bnller, and EoqbIoi] are nowhere. Donglaa Is tUeir strongest man." 
First Blows of the CWil VViir, p. 96. 

' Pike writes on the ITlii .H' Febiiary, 18-^3, to the New York Trihune: 
"The liltle judge (Doit);liis) hus got to be a very nimhle competitor 
among the loco-foco aspiranta. Whatwitli hie Irish organs, bis Demo- 
cratic reviews, and an armful of other strings, eacli indusirioiisly pulled, 
h« makes a formidable show. But we predict he is overdoing the 
niBtter. Vaulting ambition o'erleaps itself and falls od t'other side. 
But perhnps ilie little Judge never read Sliakenpeare, and don't think 
of Ihia. Tet lo-daylhere are signs of wavering in his ranks. Tlielate 
leading article in the Hewocratie RtceiiB on the presidency of ISaZ 
having given mortal offence in various quarters onfrieudly to the 
Judge's pretenslOBB, and thus done him essential damage, it is now 
iMerted by his fHends thnt the article was b ruse of the enemy, for the 
special purpose of hurting iho prospects of the small giant. Tliis is a 
fkr-fetched explanation of thnt elaborate paper, but it is doubtful If it 
will go down It Is alleged tliat tlie proof-sheets liave been found ia 
the possfMJon of a gentleman in this cit; of known hostility to the 
jDdg«. Tliisatlesstiamadeclear, that the motions of the undercurrents 
■mong the various loco-foco candldateB are very britk and conflicting." 
lb., p. no. 
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IS infoniied of the article only after its publication,! 
in their efforts to prove it tLey entangled themselves in 
very ngly inaccuracies and contradictions. It waa no ase 
fur "Youug America" to advocate the preservation of de- 
corum in congress and wear the mask of relative modera- 
tiun, while the Deinocrattc Jicvicw did not change its tone, 
hnt rather spoke louder in the same key. It was evi- 
dently of opinion that the fears and indignation of the 
old fogies should be frowned down by redoubled selt'-aeBer- 
tiun and boldness. The calculation was wrong. Douglas's 
position was neither so high nor so firm, that pubhc 
opinion, once it had become skittish, could be euccussfully 
overcome. by brusque action. "Young America" might 
be strong enough to prevent the nomination of an old 
fogy leader, but the prospect, that it would be able to push 
Douglas through, was much smaller than a year previous. 
He (lid not need to bury his hopes forever, but his name 
Would have to acquire greater strength and iiia followers 
greater sobriety and modesty, before he coold expect their 
realization with any confidence.' 

> On tbe 13th of Hsrcb, 1859, Pike wr)t«< to the Kew Tork Tribvn*: 
" Wlial miiBt surprises one ia that tbeae congreMmen. wilh beards imd 
willimit; lb at verdant, flippaat, smart delacbment of Young AmerlCk 
llinl bas got into the Uuuse. propotie to make a candidnie fur Ihn Bftlti- 
more conTenlion without consulting their maslBra. the people. With 
u few lively feiiows in congress, and the aid of Ihe Demoerntit RetU*. 
iliey fancy theinselves eciunl lo the acbieveraeot of a snmli job like 
lliia. Well, gentlemen, go ahead. Tbe world always siicrumba lo Im- 
pudenee and intrepidity. To be anre, New York, Oblo. Pi^nnsylvBaU, 
Kew Hami>sliire, Louisiana. Indiana, Kentucky, and we do not kuow 
bow many oilier stales, have rronouuced in favor of some oilier cwi- 
didftie ihan yours, while we believe none have coroe out for hiiu but 
IllinoiSi still this is nothing. All that is wauling la to bring the 
recusants over, kill off the fogies, and Ihen set sail hefore the wiiii). Wixo 
can doubt that the little giant and bis crew are tlie chaps that ema do 
thiH ? Men who are willing to come and pay five doltare a itg b 
mule hire, and treat the voters at the rale of fifty cents a 'drink,' t 
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HenoB noDe of the three candidates who had nnques- 
tionalily the largest following, could look very eanguinely 
to the result of the couvention; but if none of these three 
were nomiDated, all calculation of the probability as to 
who would be the fortunate man, was entirely baseless. It 
could not even be divined to what particular fraction of 
the piirty the candidate would belong, since the party, as 
the JVorf/t American Review observed, presented the pic- 
ture of a perfect mosaic' The convention which mut on 
the Ist of June in Baltimore, therefore, postponed all 
other questions until the question of persons was solved 
in some way. But day after day passed, and the conven- 
tion was not one step nearer the goal than on tbo first. 
On the iirst ballot, as had been expected, Buchanan and 
Cass stood at the head of the candidates, and their princi- 
pal rival was Douglas. Tlio latter now took the lead, and the 
votes cast for Cass sank to 25, When it became apparent 
that all Douglas could hope for was a succis rf' entime, tlie 

JOIorB In be eateemed, and adversaries to be Teared. If Ihe Dttle judge 
gels tlie whole ot these on his side, it is aJ 1 day wiiii the fo^es. Query ? 
li Oenetal Cuss a fogy! Are the supporters of General Caan fogios* 
ThislsavitalqueBtioD. On il hinges the isaue of the Ballimore nomi- 
natioo. the faie of Young America, and tLa destinies of a whole boat- 
load Df polilicians." lb., p. 113. 

» " A more perfect epecimeu of politica.1 moBaic, than was eihibiled 
bytbe dilTereat aspirants for IhenominatiOD, was scarcely ever bfheld. 
JoHph'a coat was but an inadequate emblem of their grotesque hues. 
Internal im pro veni eats aod anti-internal improvements, intervention 
, and oOD-in terpen (ion. the high tariff demncrucy of Pennsytvania amt 
Ibe ft'ee'lrnde democracy of Virginia and South Carolina, atrici eon- 
UrDClionand Intitudinarianism, old bunkerlsm and free-soil, the ribald 
democracy of Tom Paino and the black cockade of ancient federal- 
Ism, aa exbibiled in Messrs. Cn^s and Buchanan, and last and least, 
old fogyibu) and Toung America; all Ihebe principles, antagonistical 
as they art; to each other, were advocated with apparent earnestness 
and eincerlly by Ihe diOerent uandidules for the honors of that con- 
tention-" The North Anterican Retiae, July, 1^52, p. 1. 
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vote for Cuss rose to 100, and, on the fifth day, Marcy 
was his principal competitor. Thirty-four ballots had been 
taken and an adjournment sine die began to be talked o£ 
Then Viriijinia introduced a change. The delegation of 
the state who had thus far voted for Buchanan cast their 
votes for Dickinson. But Dickinson immediately and 
tirmlv doolinod the honor, because the Democrats of New 
Yi>rk had uiK-iuuHtionally pronounced in favor of Cass. 
Virtjinla now vi»tod for Franklin Pierce, who had previ- 
ously roooivovl one vote, which remained entirely unnoticed. 
At the next ballot, the thirtv-sixth, Maine reinforced the 

« 

vote of Virginia with eight, New Hsimpshire with live, and 
Tennos>oo with two votes. ^ Uowever. nothing yet indicated 
that ho was the rising star. The decision was not given 
until t!io fortv-nintli ballot bv the chaiicre of North Caro- 
Una's vote, which was follower! by that of Georgia and 
Alaba:r.;u 

Ti;e a:inouniV!nont of the result was greeted with 
tu!u :;'.:'.;« us app.;»;;M\ Tiiis " e:::i.us:asm," Li.'wever, is an 
iv.ti'cr.r. : .»r: vt' :1.^ s::i*.;":.^ rr-.'irr.viL'iiie of ever v national 
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3 the convention. Compared with Litii, even Polk, 
before liis Domination, was a Btateeman of nationul repu- 
tation. Almost a decade had pasBed since Pierce had 
voluntarily abandoned the stage of political life, and yet 
he was only forty-eight years old. Spite of this compara- 
tively youtliful age, he had been four years a member of 
the state legislature, four years a member of the honse of 
representatives in Washington, and five years a senator 
of the United States. His early iiitrodnction into politi- 
cal life he, indeed, owed in part to the position of his 
father, and in his youthful cimntrj', many a man, at an age 
still yonnger, had played a far more important part; but 
hie was nevertheless a very notable career. And neither 
the arts of a low demagogue, nor any special oratorical 
gifts had served the young lawyer who had no claim to 
ttnuenal learning or intellectuHi acumen, as a stepping 
stone to these honors. Winning manners, a sound judg- 
ment, laborious devotion to his legislative duties, absolute 
fidelity to party, and a certain enthusiastic current which 
ran through his whole being, were the only secrets to " 
which he owed his success. As he was free from the 
burning ambition which the superiority and greater euc- 
cesB of others did not allow to sleep, unsought-for honors 
were thrust upon him, for which much more important 
men labored in vain. He had been in the state legislature 
only two years, was only twenty-seven years of age, and 
yet he was chosen speaker of the liouse. He never, how- 
ever, had been one of the real leaders of hie party, and 
hence his name was not very extensively known. When 
his nomination in Baltimore made the publication of his 
biogmphy a necessity, that he might be introduced to the 
mas&cs of the people, it was no easy task to fill np the 
reqnisite nnmher of pages. The eventful and honorable 
life of his father who had worked his way up from the 
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position of a common soldier in tlie War of Independence 
to tliat of a general of uiilitia, and governor of New 
Hatnpebire, helped his biographer somewhat ont of Iiis 
emharrasBnient. Yet it was necessary to prove, from 
Pierce's own legislative activity, that he was a great fltute«- 
man, but in that activity there was not raiicli in which the 
great crowd took a lively interest or which excited in 
enthusiasm. The committees to which he had belonged, 
were without any political importance, and when hia biog- 
raphers asserted that lie had not forced himself any longer 
forward, only because of his commendable modeetj and 
refined tact, since the party was so rich in great men of 
the first rank, they bestowed praise on him which, whatever 
its value in other respects, was no proof of his statesman- 
like qualities. But, even if he was not one of the promi- 
nent leaders of the party, he was valued hy them. Atler 
he had retired to private life, the Democrats of New 
Hampshire wanted to put him up as their candidate for 
governor, and Polk offered him a place in his cabinet as 
attorney -gen oral. He declined both ofFi.'rs, as he had no 
longer any desire for political honors, and his family cir- 
cumstances would make his return to political life a great 
sacrifice, Eut when the Mexican war broke out he tore 
himself away from wife and child, and b^an as a volun- 
teer, to learn the alphabet of the common stildier, Polk's 
friendship, however, did not leave him long in a subordi- 
nate position. Tlie man who, as a member of congress 
had frequently spoken very diE|»amgingly of the military 
school at West Point, and who himself had no knowledge 
of the art of war, was, now, because of his party eeri-ioes, 
raised to the position of colonel and immediately af^er of 
brigadier-general, while meritorious officers of the regnlar 
army were left in their sulwrdinate posiliuns. Notwitb- 
staiidiDg this, it was entirely wrong, on the part of t 
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Whigs, to ridicule this military episode in his life. If it 
was ridiculouB in the Democrats to surround his head with 
& haio of military glory, he had none the lees proved him- 
self a oircumepect, conragcous and energetic man, who 
could not he denied a certain amount of military capacity. 
In any event, his patriotic zeal deserved recognition, for 
it was free from any desire of advancement although he 
was rewarded with the epaulettes of a general, before he 
had any positive achievement to show. At the end of the 
war, he doffed hia uniform and resumed his practice as a 
lawyer. As president of a state convention which was to 
propose amendments to the constitution, his name was 
again frequently mentioned in New Ilampahire, but his 
nomination by the national convention found him a private 
individual who did not expect ever again to play a political 
part uutside of his own state. AVhen tlife Democratic 
Stat© convention of New Hampshire put him up as a 
presidential candidate, he had written to his friend Ather- 
ton, that the mention of his name, in the Baltimore con- 
vention, would be entirely against his wishes.^ lie was 
not 80 free from ambition, but that the nomination would 
not Lave suhserjuently tilled him with lively satisfaction 
and pride, but he was not vain enough to wish to be made 
the object of purposeless demonstration. Hence that 
declaration of his was presumably not dishonest. Certain 
it is that he had no right to the nomination. Spite of the 
cijneidecable time, during which he had belonged to the 
one or the other house of congress, and spite of the mili- 
tary episode in Mexico, he had always remained only a 
local magnate, and ha<l, in no respect, developed qualities 
which would have attracted the attention of the whole 

> " . . . The ase of my name, in 8.117 event, before Ihe Demo- 
cratk HAiinDAl conveDtlon at Baltimore, to which you ore a deleg&te, 

would be ulterlj repugnant to my lasie aud wlshea." 
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peopie 10 him or have promised anjtliing great for tlu 
future, HiB iatellectual endowment and \n& chnroettt 
liad sufficed to enable him to fulfill the public duties with 
which he had been charged, in the spirit of a ]>ersonalIj 
honorable party man. But there his intellectual gifts and 
the qualities of hie character found their limits. Aud he 
was not indebted for his unexpected elevation to any 
deception on this puiot. He was simply a dilemma 
candidate. 

The principal reason why the Democratic party had to 
take up such a dilemma candidate was, as has been said. 
the personal rivalries of the real party leaders and the 
consequent dividjou of the professional politicians into 
different coteries. But the every where- present slavery 
question had exercised its influence here too. The finality 
question, aa we have seen, had been the cause of utipleas- 
aiitness to the Democrats also, and notwithstanding their 
groat majority in the house of representatives, the ado|h 
tion of Jackson's reBolution was due only to the support 
of the southern Wliigs. A certain R. G. Scott of Rich- 
mond, had sent a letter couched in the same terms, to 
each of the men whoso name had been connected with the 
presidency, in order to obtain from him an unambignous, 
authoritative declaration as to what attitude he would* 
assume towards the compromise, in case he was nominated 
and elected. The men so questioned pledged theiueelves, 
without exception, in their answers, anconditionally to 
the finality of the compromise, fncfusive of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. A contrary or even an evasive answer wunid 
have made their success impossible, but even a cumlid 
declaration like this wae an obstacle in their way. On^ 
a small minority of the party, indeed, took umbrage M 
their declaration, but that minority wae large enoogb to 
make it hazardous to oflend it. It was, therefore, TeiT 
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irtunste for Fierce that a happy accident kept this 
fitutnbling block out of liis way, Horace Manu declared, 
in the hoiiBe of representatives, that Pierce would never 
liave been nominated, if, by answering Scott'e letter, he 
had diesipatcd the ignorance which prevailed ae to his 
relation to the slavery qnestion.' 

At the first glance, this assertion eeeme, to say the least, 
eery bold one. The platform proposed by t)je conven- 
tion had a finality plaok, which altboiigli it avoided the 
Dew technical term, was so plain, that even the Fire Eaters 
did not have anything further to desire on that score, and 
3*ierce pledged himself in his letter of acceptance to the 
platform, with an emphasis greater than need be,' And 
yet the history of the campaign showed tliat Mann'a view 
was not entirely baseless. While the south had sufficient 
Becnrity, that it could perfectly rely on Pierce, the fact 
that there was no express declaration of bis, as to what he 
would do, in case congress should submit a bill modifying 
the Fugitive Slave Law to hitn, for approval, was turned 
to great advantage and had its effect on sensitive con- 
BCiences in the north,* And it was possible to make capital 

I Bay or Oenernl Pierce, that if he had been cnaspicuous )n the 
pro-slsvery coDiesC for the Inst two jears; if he bad been huowD aa 
ttie anient lover of the Fugitive Slave Law, and had answered the 
Blchmood Scott letter about a veto of it, he never would huve received 
Baltimore nominaiion. borne other naan would have been ex- 
bamed for the occasion. Not knowledge of him, but ignorance of 
feim, laeured his nominutioo." Congr. Globe, lat Sese., 3'2d Congr., 
ipp., pp. 1078. 107B, 

The principlna it embraces command the approbation of my 
JDdginetit, sud with them 1 believe I can safely say Ibat uo word Dor 
act of my life is in conflict." 

happened by the clever turn given to the matter by tlae N. Y. 
Evening Pn$t. Pierce, it said, did not Iblnk 11 worth his while to 
Ruherl O. Scou'h letter. The simple fact once distorted into 
makiug what was either accident or low cunning, a meritorious ul*1. 
It was ooi difficult to stamp Pierce, lu contradistinction to Scott, as a 
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out of this, because earlier utterances of his could 1* 
cited, by which it could be proved to credulous laiiide. 
that it was an untenable calunmy to represent him as ft 
Bervant without a will of tlie slavocracy. ^ As against tllfl 
platform and the letter of acceptance, all such things wen^ 
indeed, only so many feathers with which the least breath 
of wind could play, but sensitiTe conBciences which wiBb 

ft'ee-miciiied man, so far as the compramiBB was coDc^rned. The Pott 
CODtinued: " Mr. Pierce did not, like General Scott, if we may be- 
lieve the boasts which Scolt is so fond of publicly makiiig, procure 
tbe passage of the compromise by congress. ' He has DODe of ibe pu- 
lialities of paternily lo induce him lo employ the influence of bit 
office to put dowu freedom of apeecb on this topic." Congr. Globe. 
Isi Bess., 32d Cougr., App., p. G93. 

' According lo the report of the New Hampshire Patriot of the 12tb 
of Juoe, 1645, he biid on ilie 5th of that month, In a speech direrieil 
agaiost John P. Hale, declared : " He bad only to say nnn-. wiiat he 
had always sBid, that he regarded siavery as one of tbe greaieel moral 
and social evils— a curse upon the whole country, and this be belieTed 
to be the sentiment of all men, of ail parties, at the norlli. He was 
fVee to admit that he had himself approached this subject of annexa- 
tion (of Texas) with all his prejudices and prepossessions against it, 
and on one ground alone — its slavery feature. Ois convictions on 
this subject were, as had been stated, strong; not the result of any 
new light, but deeply fixed and abiding. The only dilBculty Lu bU 
mind ever had been Ibal of a. recognition, by any new act of our gar- 
eroment, of the institution of domestic slavery; and be bad found it 
extremely difflculi to bring his mind to a condiiioa iraporiiallj' lo 
weigh the argument for and against the measure." 

And on January 1, 1851, he had said In the state convention 
mentioned in the text: " I would lake the ground of tbe non^alen- 
eton of slavery — that slavery should not became stronger. But con- 
grese have only re-enacted tbe old law of 1793, Union-loving men, 
desiring peace and loving their country, conceded that point, nnwill. 
ingly conceded It, and planting themselves upon this law against tb« 
outburst of popular feeling, resisted the agitation which is assaulting 
all who stand up for their country. But the gentleman says that the 
law is obnoxious! What single thing is there connected wilb siaverjr 
that is not obnoxious! Even the genlleman boat Marlborough (Ul 
abolitionisi named Batcheler) can not feel more deeply than I do Oft. ' 
this subject" 
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to be deceived are Batiefied with rerj little. Wliat diffi- 
culty could tliere be in deceiving those who vrbi ei orbi 
announced that they found no difficulty whatever in get- 
ting over the objectionable planks in the platform, on 
Pierce's nttitnde towards the slavery question and the 
slavocracy) Once the dechiratiou was made that they 
were not a part of the genuine Democratic creed, the mat- 
ter was settled.' 

Tlie senaitive conscienoeb of tlie Democnitie party 
proved more demoralized than the unadorned train-bearers 
of the slavocracy, for they wrapped themselves closer in 
their cloak of virtne and descended to conscious self-men- 
dacity, simply that they might not be untrue to a party 
which had ceased to reprLsent any political idea or any 
moral principle. Was any further proof of this needed 
but the justification adduced by the sensitive consciences, 
for their course? They asserted that the party platform 
setup by the convention had not the least claim to that 
title, since the greater nnniber of delegates ^vas not even 

' The Buffalo BepahHf wriies : " We afSrm that we and the Repub- 
lic cling to our Free-Sdil prineiplefi, irnd cheriBh ihera, as tlie apple 
gf oar eye. And we nnt ddIj cling ID th«m &nd cherixh tliem, but 
defend Uiem aa maiirullf as we cun, whenever an enemy wnriby of 
DuUce preBumes loliniiis pen or wag hie tongue Hgainst iheiu. . , . 
But, Wy some of tbe grumblera, bj supportiug Pief'^e and King, you 
Mrs Rijipurting the platform wblcb was made when Ibej were tiomi- 
naled, and whicb you repudiated. We deny that we ever repudiated 
the platform. We repudiated the rotten planks that were fooliBbly 
put in to widen il; and we repudiate them stilt. We aay Ilie old 
Democratic plalform was wide enough, and good eoongb, and the 
meddleBome fellows who put in tbose rotten planks didilwilhuul 
ftuihority, and deserve to be boiiled by iboiie who employed tbetn lor 
meddling wiUi that which w-is none of Uieir busiuefis. We aupiKirt 
Pierce and King, and recognize as ours the old Democratic plalform — 
not the rotten planks." Cungr, Globe, 1st Sess., 82d Congr., App,. p. 
1U3T. The N. Y. Evming Pott and the AJbany Atlaa, adopted the 
Mine view. 
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present at ite adoption, and of tlioee present only a dosen 
knew what was going on; hence the voting of the reeollK 
tions did not deserve even the name of a farce.' Eot 
what name does a party deserve, whose representatives 
hold out tbr tlaya like sentinels on guard, so long as the 
question was the leader of which coterie should be acknowl- 
edged to be the real head of the party, but who go home 
or to the tavern, or busy tbeiuBelves in some other way, 
when there is question of drawing up the party programme 
or establishing party principles, so that this task is left to 
a handful of conspirators? If the description of the aen- 



' StBnley in h speech of the 12tli of June. 1863. read the fbllowing 
selectiooa from leading ariicJeH in the N. Y. Erening Pott: "The 
resolntionH n'cre adopted by Ihoae wlio nonilnaled tile candidnte. 
They were nin put liU a large ourolier of the membera bad with- 
drswa ; (hey were not dehaled, not coniiidered. not even heard ; a con. 
siderable namber of membera voted against them, and those nho 
said aye. did not Itnow what the; were (fiving their applause. The 
pretense of passing resolulioDS, of adopting a platform of political 
belief, under such circuniataiiees, Is thtj merest farce in (he world — u 
proceeding as destitute of moral force as if the resolutiuna had been 
adopted by a dozen chance travelers on Imard a steamhoal." 

"But whether the resolutions are good or bad we regard as n nut- 
ter of very little moment. TTiey undoubtedly speuk the sense of llie 
committee who framed them, but in do respect can tliey be considered 
aa speaking the senae of the convention." 

"With regard to the reaolulions said to have been adopted by Ibo 
convention, juat before its cloae, called In some quartern ■ the plat- 
form,' we reassert, in stronger terms, ivhiit wesaid yeslerdoy. Further 
inquiries into the circumstances satisfy us that, in saying that Uiey 
did not express the senae of the convention, we used the least exprM- 
s I ve phrase the case would justify. They were not adopted by the 
convention. Three-fourths of ibe meinbera— more than three-fuurtbs, 
it is said by sonic— had left the room ; not more than a dozen of tbe 
rest knew what was doing." 

" A platform made in Ibis manner does not even deserve the name 
of a farce, which we yesterday gave it. A farce is played before an 
audience which is aware of what ia going on." Congr. Qlube, Ul 
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tive consciences was not & creation of the fancy, the 
national convention of the Democratic party was. in truth, 
k conventicle of interested men, to come to a» agreement 
on one material point in regard to tbe distribution of the 
Ipoila, and the party whicli allowed such a conventicle to 
be palmed off on it ns a national convention, bad lost all 
tight to existence. 

But it mattered not, how many or how few delegates 
(lad taken part in the vote on the platform, that platform 
KtLi unquestionably the genuine creed of the party. The 
^nestion was not, what principles it had once confessed, 
but what views it now cheriahed. It did not matter how 
k great nnmher of individual Democrats might think, the 
immense majority of them, that is the party, did not take 
ttie least offence at any point in the compromise, because 
It was opposed to the demands of freedom and humanity; 
Vod hence they dtRmissed every thought of renewing the 
jtgitation in order to carry an amendment of it in thia 
tense, with the decision of conviction— hut this it was that 
ma& expressed in that resolution. The Dem-jcrats had 
knew, and more unreservedly than ever before, bound 
uiemselves to the slavocracy, for tbeir first wavering on 
pie finality question ended in the resolve to ignore tbe 
moral elements contained in the political problem brought 
K>rw&rd by the slavery question. 

This was, henceforth, by far the most important point 
I the confession of faith of the Democratic party, for, 
■Ithongb it was never put into words and was of a nega- 
kiTe nature, it soon led to the most important positive con- 
iqitencee. Leaving one sole point out of consideration of 
BFhich we ehall speak presently, the rest of the platform 
Vas devoid of all practical interest, for the reason that it 
Bontained only what the Evening Post designated as tbe 
3. creed of the party. As there was nothing to be 
12 
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said about the tasks of tbe future, all kinds of old weapona 
were collected from the armoiy of the paBt, with no other 
object but that of filliiifj; up empty spiice. 

Tbe one sole poiut which contained Boniethlng new, wu 
a conceseion of the old fogies to jonog America. Bat U 
was worded so cautiously and so generally that tbe pvtf 
could quietly allow the i-esulution to remain a dead letter, 
without exposing itself, in any serious way, to the reproaeh 
that they made use of big words to cover up their want of 
courage to act. But the same vagueness permitted them, 
under the pretext, that the party had upenly announwiJ 
its intentions and that they bad been approved by the 
people in tbe presidential campaign, to plunge the republic 
into adventures of every kind. "Wbetlier that or this 
should happen, bad to depend on ci renin stances And on 
which fraction within tne party obtained the upper hand. 
If the latter happened, the people had no right to eoin- 
piain that they bad unexpectedly been carried, by the poU- 
ticiana, into a course opposed alike to their will and their 
well-understood interests. Young America did not oon- 
eeal how it understood this part of the platfurni. The 
principal organ of the vigorous pmgressive party, whose 
enthusiasm had its seat niitch more in their heads than Id 
their hearts and their blood, explained the resolutions as 
a declaration that the United Slates, in its foreign policy, 
bad not only negative but positive duties to fulSil, and 
that, consider! ng the sitaation of freeinstitutions in Europe, 
the Democratic party, as the party of the people, bad high 
and holy duties incumbent on it.' In it« number for May 
and June, the Democ7\iti<^ lieview published a long 
article: "The Crisis in Europe. Intervention of the 
United States." And for tbe benefit of thoso to whom 

> The Dtmucrult'e Bttieie, June, 1653, p. 488. 
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e liintB were not suflicient to enalile tliem to recognize. 
in what direction young America was moving, tbt: Ecview 
said tbRt the Democratic platform meant the full expjui- . 
siitnof the Dniteil States in all directions — in all diri^ctions, 
the east not excepted, for now it would fulfill ite great 
destiny, and lead the people of the old world, under the 
baanfr of freedom, to victory over the tyrants of the Iloly 
Alliance. ' 

If youug America was really confident, that Pierce and 
tlie whole party would adopt this interpretation ui the 
platform and give expression to it, in deeds, it could not 
be <li3icult for them to console thenieelvee for the defeat 
of Douglu*. That fraction had never attached much im- 
portance to his person; it advocated its programme fio 
zealously, not bo much for its own sake, as because it WHf 
its ppogramnie, and because the triumph of that programme 
was its interest. Doubtful as was its right to make "prog- 
ress" its watchword, it was nnquestionably entitled In 
call its opponents, inside of its own party "old fogies," for it 
was truly the light-headed, Ught-heartod and politically 

' "With that plalTorm we are satisfied. It \i,m we said, 'O K' [all 
correct), and uieans Cuba, and all the islandtioD the main nnd in the 
gulf; it means Caniulit. au(t all nonb. at tbe proper time; it meaDa the 
re-UKertiou. vigorously and practically, of llie Monroe doctrine in 
Cealral America and on the Isthmus, both of Teliaontepec and Grnti' 
adni it means full eKpaasIon, north, south, west, and moreover east 

. . . The suffering world will crowd round the elect of the great 
democracy as round a savior and avenger. The mailed hands of 
lyntDis will be arayed, and prison bars will give forth sweet music. 
America springs lo lier position among the nations, nnd the oppressed 
oT the earth, the German, the Ilaliaa, the Pole, the Hungarian, tht- 
Irisli, the conjoint vicliras of that vilest and roost feartUl of conapirii- 
doa.ilie Holy Alliance, who derive newsuengih, and higher and miTH 
ceruiia hopes, from him whom a great oatlon has sought out in the 
valleys of the White Mountains, to lead ilsyoungesi and greatest gen- 
ii the battle for tlie world's liberty, and to the fulUllment ot 
iU magDiflcent destiny." lb., p- 493. 



light-conscienced party. Henee it was not, after kII, en- 
tirely without cause, that the Democratic lievUw uttered 
a. shout of jubilation over the Baltimore convention and 
its results, although its candidate was defeated and altlioo^ 
it had not won a decided or even an entirely incontestabU 
victory on a single point. Its claim was well-fonnded, 
that the convention had really accomplished wondffs by 
satisfying everyhody, but thie was possible only because it 
had approached all the questions, questions of persons ae 
well as questions of things, on which it had spoken or 
been publicly silent, with a light head, a light heart, 
and a light political conscience. In all that it did, or 
omitted to do, the convention was so devoid of all moral 
enrnestneaB and consciousness of responsibility to the 
naliun, that the Democratic Review was able to credit it 
with the further merit of having proposed to the nation 
so obscure a worthy for its chief,* and at the same time, 



' "The Democratic cnnventiop of 1859, dalen one of the noMeet (mb- 
lesla in America. In tlifllcuily of accompli a hment. in Uie CODclDBive 
HQCl bappj eOect of the victory von, in lUe immente mass of old and 
noxious lumber wliicli it swept out of the pntu of democracy, and in 
lUc mHgnifl<:ence of ihe prospect for the fiiture, it is nithoat precedent 
nr pHrnllel. For Ihe ftr»I lim.e, at all events Bince Jaclison'a dajs, and 
[irubikbly since tho day a of Tliomas Jefieraon, democratic principle hM 
been titripped of every L-ti>nlc. and muHle, and mask, acid restored in ite 

purity to be the ruler iind llie queen of the repuhUc Six 

moniha ago, when we inaui^iirated this new era, there was scarce a 
single man who did not Iwlieve thai the purificalion of the Democratic 
pBily, upon which we entered, was a madness and a Quixotism. Onr 
Douioal platforms were meaningless, and powerless, mere stable 
echoesof the thimder which hod long died away. The debris of half 
II dozen years of sectional wnr, Ihe fragmental rains of half a doieu 
small, and more or leas factional, balLle-tlelds covered the earth ; llie 
prominent and seemingly more forlimale aspirants to ofSce, otTered 
lliemselves without a sinjjle Dew thought, or old one, which could be 
called a principle, loaded wiih ihe political delits and promises of 

1. and hardened with antecedents which rendered It ullorl^Tlt 
potailjle that the Demociatic pari; could cojubiue on any of liieBi 
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to expect that the whole world would hail ihie newly dis- 
covered magnate as its savior and avenger. Others besides 
the editor of the Evening Post might feel tempted to put 
the question whcl.her, in all earuestuees, the political life 
of the United States was to be turned into a farce! 

The Democrats had made it really easy for the Whi^ 
to manifest greater political and moral capacity, and thus 
to recommend thcuistlves to those circles of the people in 
whicli intelligence and patriotism preponderated over mere 
party spirit. Their national convention which also met in 
Baltimore, on the 16th of Jnne, seemed to wish to do 
this, in, at least, one respect. Duncan, of Louisiana, 
demanded thai they should get done with the platform 
before proceeding to the nomination of candidateB, because 
it was necessary, above al] things b) be assured that they 
constituted a party.' The question of persons was to be 

have got rid of all theae. Weliave removpd obnoiious and ovenveen- 
ing leaderaljip. and cambiaed our parly. 3y akiudly rcsululiuD ua lo 
the pasl, WH have wiped awuy the score of the wht of Beciions. and 
without uuiraeing Ibe aSections.or perilJlDg the interests of any, have 
ealls&ed all. No difficulty has lieea too great for the convention ti) 
master, no tender point too small (o escape its atlentiOD. With a pu- 
triotiam as mBguaoimuuBaailwasuuflincbing ilcompHmented theold, 
while it adhered to the new. Alter arace the must exquisite ever run, 
ft race of 'four ralles, and repeat, and repeat sKaia,' it pleased irself by 
honoring the claims of every candidate befure it: it allowed the old 
tobejockiedand tbeyouQKtoslip fiirUiand show its boriom and power: 
and tkein, afler forty-nine ballotB, Ihe who]e body repreaenlalive of the 
progr«aa of ihirty millinns, threw Itself upon even a younger, and a 
mao more unpledged and uukoowii Ihsa soy before it, and nomiJiaie<l 
biin as iU candidate for the preaideocy. It buried the elakna of a yinst 
generation in pre.-ence of the necessitiea of this, and has brouglu 
young blood, young hearts, and young ideas to tbe councils ol' ibe 
lepublic." lb, p. 483. 

> "Qentlemen, we want lo know, in all honor and candor, who you 
are. We want you lo show us your bands and we are prepared In 
show you ours We want in know who we are, and whether we are 
all of one parly or not." Mew York Trihaite, June IB, 1852. 
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sTibordinated, therefore, to tlie CflnvIctionB of the conven- 
tion, ami all interested games with the creed of the pnrty 
to be given np. If this were done, it would be a great 
!*tep in advance, for nothing so marked the universal poiiti 
cal demoralization and contributed bo mndi to it, as the 
untruthfulness of principle with which the politicians had 
familiarized all parties and especially the Whigs. Dun- 
can's motion, however, was at first withdrawn, that the 
eredentials might be examined. This was in itself 
right, but it made it immediately apparent that the differ- 
ences as to mcasureB were intimately connected with 
diS'erences as to persons, and that the parties within the 
party were as strongly opposed lo one another as they had 
been in the Democratic convention. The liberals com- 
plained bitterly, that the committee had assigned all the 
contested seats to the anti-Scott delegates, and charged the 
Fillmore fraction who wished to pledge the adherents of 
Webster to themselves, with the alleged unfairness. 

Another preliminary question placed these differences 
in a still more glaring light. To the motion, that the 
committee on resolntions should consist of one menilwr 
from each state, Jessup, of Pennsylvania, introduced an 
amendment providing thnt each member of that committee 
should have as many votes as bis stale bad in the electoral 
college. The amendment was adopted by a majority of 
six votes. This was a resolution of groat scope, so far as 
principle was concerned, and it might, moreover, bo deci- 
sive of the platform and, through the platform, of the 
existence of the party. 

The so-called national nomination conventions couM 
never be a correct representation of parties, because, with- 
out any regard to the strength of a party in a state, each 
delegation was allowed as much weight in the nominotia 
!i8 the state had in the electoral college. But if r 
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one more TOte wae given to each state as such, tliei-e coulil 
no longer bo any representation whatever of a state, in the 
proper sense of the word. There was, indeed, question 
here only of a committee which might, it ia true, make a 
proposition, but pass no binding reaolutione. In such 
assetnbliee, however, the report of a committee is, as a rule, 
praetieally decisive of tlic resohitione of the assembly. 
But, eince such work as the formation of the party pro- 
gramme must naturally be prepared by a committee, this 
mode of its formation might be jast as good as any other, 
if the party wa«, in that which is essential, one and clear 
as to what it wanted. But the aH'air assumed an entirely 
different appearance when there were far-reaching differ- 
ences, and when these were, moreover, marked by a geo- 
gm|iliical line. Then, it might very easily happen, that a 
committee composed in this way, would find it impossible 
to give expression to the real views of the majority of the 
convention, to say nothing of the majority of the party. 
But if such an expression is wanted, and this way of forin- 
ing the committee is wont to be chosen only on some 
grontid of exjiediency and independently of any principle, 
there was evidently no reason for departing Irom it, in a 
case snch as that mentioned above. The only object of a 
national convention is to give expression to the views and 
will of the party. But if, in such a case, a difi'erent formation 
of the committee on resolutions is refused, it can be only 
for two reasons: either a possibility is songht to falsify 
the true views of the party, or tlie party is not allowed to 
be n compact whole, and it is claimed that its convictions 
■nditswill find expression in an authoritative way only when 
it acts according to states, and when the party adherents 
of the several states, witbout respect to their numlH;r, are 
looked u]Ton as constituent elements of the party, Jiaving 
equal value. But this led to a flagrant self-contradiction. 
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as the claim was not made that the same principle shou 
be applied to the binding resolves of the convention itself 
and besides this it ran directly counter to fundamental 
ideas in the provisions of the constitution relative to the 
election of the president. The constitution did not treat 
the states as equal in value, but gave them in the election 
for president the same weight that they had in congress, 
devolving the decision on the representations of Ihe states 
in the house of representatives, with equal right, only in 
one very definite exceptional case, which had hnppened 
twice in two generations. And yet Dawson, of Georgia, 
who spoke for the south, based his opposition to Jeasup's 
amendment solely on this reasoning, that is, as be correctly 
formulated it himself, on the "sovereignty of the states." 
His objection that Jessup's amendment sought to trans- 
form the country into the wildest democracy was utterly 
untenable,' for it only applied the fundamental idea of the 
constitution to the conclusions of the committee on resolu- 
tions, and that was the extreme limit to which, under the 
prevailing circumstances, regard for the states could 
rationally go. There was no question of democratization, 
hut account was to bo taken, in the committee on resolu- 
tions, of the tact, that the Whigs were not a c(^>nibiu3tioa 
of so many state p:irtie8, with like tendencies, but a 
national party of the United States. On the other hand, 
Dawson':^ claim that the resolution of the convention alien- 
ated the "sections" from one another was well founded, 
although the intention to do so was very far from Jessup's 
mind.' Not because there was a radicalizing of tha 

I " Tbis is the flrat allctaiit which bna erer beeo ninde lo conv«n UiU 
counir; into tlie nildeal kind of democriicy — Uie deiaocracj of nnn- 
bers." Wilson. Rise aod Fall of the Slave Power In America, U., p. 3OT. 

*"Tbe wildest effort tbatwaa ever mode to ftli^uate one BectloaftojB^ 
another." lb., 11., p. S68. 
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demooratio principle in the amendment, bnt becauBe it 
ran counter to tlie interest of the slavocracj and threatened 
to curtail the inidiie influence of the slave states, did he 
declare that he would abandon the party if it proved un- 
true to its principles. ' And because the convention knew, 
that the threat was not a vain one, and that a great part of tlie 
Boutbern Whiga tlioiight as Dawson did, it drojjped its 
resolnlion, when an almost pathetic speech of Jessup's, in 
which he gave the assurance that tlie south would be sat- 
isfied with the northern delegates, had not made the 
desired impreBsion.* The north had as usual allowed it- 
Belf to be terrified* out of its victory, and the triunijih 
of the south permitted no further doubt as to how the 
struggle over the finality queation wonld end. 

Ashman of Massachn setts, who liad so zealously covered 
"Webster's rear, when so many of his old friends had 
fallen upon him like a swarm of hornets, because of hie 
speech of the 7th of March, was chosen chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. The south, in this way, killed 
two birds with one stone. In accordance with its old 
practice, it confided the care of its interests to a northern 
politician, and it, moreover, allured tlie Webster fraction, 
which might take this attention to mean that its subservi- 
ence on tlie chief question would bring it the expected 
reward. Bnt tliere was no longer any need of such means 
to insure its fidelity. Stephens relates that the south had 

'"Whenever the party abaudrins those great principles, so help me 
Qod, I will ahuudOD it," ]. c. 

' " I alSnn. frum my Intercourse with tbe dele^alioDs or these three 
great slates (I'ennajlvania, Ohio, New York), that tLey stand upon a 
pMllIoD which I Iwlieve our southern brethren will appreciate most 
fully." lb., p. 307, 

'The Jfatioitat Era wrote: "Their wrath is always grenler than 
their enduraaue. They are remarkable for kiokini: out of tbe traces, 
bat BtiU mure remarkable for kicking in," lb., p. 3G8, . 
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BubmitfeJ its demands to Webster, and that tlie lattera 
not only approved tliein, but that he had even andw- 
scored the dcdsive words. These demands were put la 
the Ibrm of resolutions and were capped by a finali^ 
declaration which was esecntially identical with the former 
tinidity declaration, but which in the incisireness and em- 
phaeia of its expressions, snrpassed them all.' The only 
thing new was that the " nationality," that is the exist- 
ence of the Whig party was made expressly dependent dn 
the aeeertion of this view. In tliia was expressed what 
the Marshalls, StephenSj etc., Iiad rejieatedly declared in 
the liouse of representatives: that if the northern Whig* 
did not accept the finality of the party programme, the 
southern Whifts would dissolve their party association 
witl^ tliem, Bnt the gentlemen did not wish to run the 
risk, that the liberals would not finally draw the correct 
conclnsion from this appendage to the iinality declaration. 
The Georgia delegates loudly proclaimed to all who cared 
to hear it, that all the representatives of the eonthern 
states would leave the convention, if the north did not 
submit on this point. It even now ieaked out, that the 

' These so.talled aoulheni resolutions, are printed in Tull in llie 
N. T, rrt'ftuiK- of Ibe 17th of June, 1853. Tlie eigblh reoJB: "Ha- 
solved, That the seriae of mensiires known aa liie coinpromitie, Includ- 
ing the Fugitive Sluve Law. are received and neiiuleBced in bj the 
Whig party of the United Si ati'S an a settlement In principle mid fiub- 
Htani^e — a flan] fteltlement of the dangerous and excHIng suUjMla 
which Ihey emlirBce. nod so far as the Fugitive S1avt> Law is con- 
cerned, we will mainlaia llie «ame and insist on its slricl enforiiement 
until lime »nd expei-ience sbsU domonstrale the necessity of further 
leglalalion auninst evasion or abuses, hut not impuiriiig il>> present 
efBciency, and we deprecate all future agitation of Ihe slavery ijUM- 
liou as dHBgerous to our peace, and we will diBPonnieniincc all eflbm 
at the renewal or continuance ol' such agllalion in congrew or out 
of it, wlienever, wlierever, or however the allempt may Iw made, and 
will mnlnuln this aysl«m of measures m a policy »Bs«ntinI U>4 
naiicinality of lUe Wliig pariy uud llie iuiegiiiy uf ihe Uulon." 
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TVf lister fraction would join tbe secesaion of the sonthern- 
ers and Webster then be put up ae the tTiiion eamlitlate.' 
It MTis not without eiguiiicance, that the gentlemen 
fi-otn Georgia who had already taken eo prominent a part 
Jn the trHnsactione relative to the committee on rewtltitions, 
Sow felt theinselvffi again called upon to become tlie 
xaouth-piece of the south, on the occasion of the announce- 
ment, that it was resolved to place a categorical alternative 
before the liberals. It hail already been frequently 
|)ointed out, that the so-called national conventions wore 
a very defective makeshift. Not oidy was the choice of 
delegates made without any legal control, but the system 
followed in thein was ho little calculated to attract the 
m&saeB of the population to participate in them, that the 
inventions were much more a representation of the 
{toliticians than a representation of the party. Ilence the 
complaint had been frequent, that federal oltifials had 
exercised an undue influence on the election of delegates 
ind on the resolutiontsof theconvontiona. Butanadmiu- 
iBtration had never before been so loudly reproached for 
baving shamefully used the patronage of the guvumnient 
to secure the sending of its own delegates to Baltimore. 

'The N. Y. Tribune was telegraphed frum Btiltimore on the 18th of 
ane: "The Gi'orgia delegates say thrit if a platlorm, with tlie ('om- 
Mlaite ns a Baality, U w^l Hdiipleil tierore tlie nominutiuti, the wliole 
lUIb will leave, anil thut Hie Wetisier delegates will folluW'-'fonn a 
IBW convenlioii. eail nomiuale Wetuter, whu will stump the I'uion as 
la 'Union CNDdiduleL' This, I hiq assured liyndUliuguiahed Georgia 
Megnte, is llie course deiermiaed <)□," 

And Irirni another quarter was written oa the same day: " If the 
jDUtliem resolutluns of yesteriiny are adopted by the eonvention, 
will be norainaled without ilnubt. If the reBoluliuns are not 
dopied, Mvernl southern simes will withdraw from the convenlion. 
have the authority of John M. Botts, who is considered the mediator 
enreen the norUiern and southern divisions, for this. 
" Other reports Bay (bat if the southern resolutions are adopted, aa 
le prlfe of voting for Scott, Pennsylvania will drop hiui," 
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The Seward Wliigs even asserted, that, bo far as the north- 
eni Wiiigs were concerned, a Fillmore fraction would BOt 
exist at all in the conventiou, it' these uaeavory arte bad 
not been practiced so regardlesBly. ' Their irritation 
caused thorn to exaggerate greatly, although the truth ms 
bad enough to make a laying on of the colore superfluous. 
The work, especially in some of the southern states, ww 
done chiefly by the administration machinery, and Georgia 
might easily have remained unrepresented, if the adnuoia- 
tration had not tendered her the body guard of the otiicials 
dependent on it. By tlie formation of the Union party, 
the Whiga had really ceased to be a compact party there. 
It was not the Whigs of the state who, in that threat, 
lipoke through their properly elected deputies, to the 

' Pike wrilcB on the 2d of June to Ihe K. T. Tribwui: "Wo believe 
it to be ft fact tliai the patronai;e of the governineDl waa aerer 'nan 
direcltf und delermineijly used to further the personal aims of the 
preBident than bow. We do- not ibink it wilt l>e denied by nnj tiD> 
prejudiced, well-informed man that Mr. Fillmore would not gel a 
aingte vote in ConTeolIoa from the (Tee states (out of abounding lib- 
erality we might except the BuOklo dlstriut.) but for Ibe exercise ot 
the influeace and pstronage of the goTernment to procure delegslea 
And we believe it to be eqwally true that, but for the same ioflaencr*. 
neither Qeorgia, nor Soutb CarolinB, nor Alabama, and probably 
neither Arkausaa nor Texas, would send delegates lo Ibe coDTenlioD. 
What, for example, can be more palpably the work of cusiom.bouse 
officers and ageuia and wire-pullers of the ad mini strati on than the 
recent skeleton cancuses at Cbarlesion and Mobile t And what mora 
plainly the ollapring of the ume agencies, and at tbe same time mute 
preposterous. Iban the proposed rppresentallon from GeorginT k 
most dUlin^EUlsbed fbmx^r Whig politician of that stale ba< lately 
declared that tbe delegation lyom Qeorgia in the Whig natiotial oua- 
ventioB will not represent a constituency of 300 voters in the state, all 
told— -by tbii statement meaning lo convej the idea that there Is 
no Whig party proper at Ibis moment in the state, acting indapead- 
ently of tbe 'Union' organization, which party organ luuinn declaieJ 
it would send no delegates lo the Baltimore con rent ion." Pint 
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national convention,* but a number of Whig politicians 
of the state wliicli made mueh of itself because of the 
formation of the Union party, presumed on their own 
initiative and reeponsihility, in the name of the whole 
Bonth, to fling the gauntlet into tUe face of tlie national 
repreeentatioD of the party, and the latter allowed them to 
dictate the law to it. 

The decision was made before the great question was 
Bubmitted to the vote of the convention. Spite of this, a 
pressure was exercised which subjected the liberals to a 
still further humiliation. But Botts of Virginia, who liad 
from the firfit mediated between the more radical elements, 
had now undertaken the tactical leadership. Hence it is 
certain, that a new mortification was not intended. The 
moderate Whigs of the southern states who saw, in the 
disruption of the party the introduction of a species of 
political chaos, feared the imperilling of the finality policy 
if, at the last hour, the possibility was given to the hot- 
spurs on the right side and the left, to vtnt tlieir views on 
the question and to talk themselves and the convention 
into a passion. Hence they had recourse, once more, to 
the gag system which had been already so ruinous in its 

■ TliBddens Stevena said on the IStb of August, 1BS2. Sn the house 
of represenlativeB: "The Bi»te of Georgia, as any genilernan from 
Uiat sUle will bear me witness, htu) disbanded the Whig party, and 
never would have thought of sending delegales to Uiat convention 
had they not been aliniulaled hj an eipress from Waahinglon. The 
constiluenls of tlie delegates who cast the rote of that sinle were mem. 
bertof congress whom I dally see around roe, and lienUs of departments, 
and not the people of Georgia. Why. air, that same messenger ex- 
tended his journey W Charleston to search for Whigs enough there to 
tepresent Somh Carolina. Ills said that, when ho got there, and 
they were all mustered, they amounted to three, and that Hie rest of 
thM delegation was composed of custom-house officers from the city 
of Sew York. {Laughter.") Congr. Globe, Ist Seas., aid Congr,, 
ipp., p. 1036. 
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conseqiienccB to tbe south, although it alnnyG reDctervl ii 
extiellent eervice in the attaininent of ite immediate ende. 
After Ashmau had read the reGolntioiiB. Choate of Mitiiu- 
chnsetts, and Anderson of Ohio, r>elivered apeecbee which 
might be admired by their friends as oratorical ofTorU, 
hut which, judged from a political point of view, were 
very far from reacbitig the height demanded by the ajtna- 
tion. Tliey were followed hy Botte who closed his re- 
markB by moving the previous question. The reqnest lo 
withdraw that motion lie refused, because the decieiun on 
the platform ehould not be longer delayed. The conse- 
quence of this declaration was, that the oonTentioo, for 
several niinntee, looked more like nn excited mob tb&n ft 
parliaiuentury meeting. The president had loet rII con- 
trol over it, the secretary forgot that he was not preeideot 
all Bpoke at once and endeavored to outcry one KDOtber. 
But nothing Is ever achieved by such doings, when the 
opposition is, from the first, resolved not to go beyond 
words. Botta and the majority did not allow themselves 
to be terrified hy cries and gesttotilatious. The oppositiun 
ceased its noiee, when it had become convinced that the 
majority were resolved not to hear it and that furtlwf 
resistance could only excite them to make the refractory 
feel their force all the nnore sensitively.* Pinally, the bal- 

' Pike gives the following detcriptioD of ihe Bcene: •' WbeD Ihe 
cuU flir the voi« or ihe states oa the adoption of the pltiirorm wis b«. 
gufi, as It «iu immediate If. amid great oproar anil oiciiemenL. and 
the general cry ofeverylHKij that it wm best to let Ibe plalform go 
Ibrotigl). ruilier than hazard Scoii's nriminBiluo by any reaistiuice, 
except by a silent vote, a dirisioa of the question wsa dpinaniled. 
Ifot only the m^ority of tha conveolluo, but the president and mct*- 
tary, were in a slate of great heat and excliement. and pr»-deiermln«i] 
to force the jilntfoiro down the ILroat of Ihe convenlion, juiUnt roCoM, 
without giving any chance for resistance, and with om Kferuic* lo 
Ihe rlghia of tlie minority. WbUe ihe demand for a diTinion of ihc 
reaolationi wu prewed there were hioKn and cbeen and ftU • 
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Jot was taken, and tho finalily resolution adopted by 227 
Against 06 votes. By an overwhelming ninjority, the 
national convention lind pledged the party to Webster's 
position on the slavery question, without allowing a debate 
on the resolution whicli might be decisive not only of the 
continuance of the party but of the existence of the Union. 
The conservative politicians bi-eatlied deeply, as if a 
monntain had been taken from their breast They thought 
that they had saved the party, and thus guided the ship 
of state out of the breakera into smooth water. What 
attention did the little band of agitators and alarmists de- 
serve, after both national parties iiad liurled their ana- 
themas against them and pledged themselves, that the 
compact of IfJoO would be inviolably preserved, and the 
temple of the wnolly-haired Janus never again be opened ? 
If this was at all within the will of men, the hope might 
be realized provided twoconditions werefultilled: that the 
few hundred politicians of the two conventions really 
represented the views of the people, and that they had 
themselves accomplished the permanent ratification of the 
trade completed two years before, with full honesty of coh- 

nolBSB, and calls to order by Ihe presldpnt, sniJ over all the lealhern 
Uiroat of tho secreUry bnwling al Ihe lop of a alemoriuD voice for 
Uie voie of [he slates, in folat disregard of propriety und of the 
«ulliorily of tbe presidiag ofHcer. At leDgth. however, the ear of Ibe 
pre«ld«Dt was gHined, who flnHllj- very reluclftnlly lisleued to ihe 
deniaiid for a divUIoa. There was a palpable determlUBlion on the 
put of the conveolioQ aod its officers lo drngoon the mioority on the 
compromise r^soltitioD. Everybody understood this in advance, and 
DO one, therefore, fell Inclined to subjecl himself to indignity need- 
lessly: nod lliia disinclination was lieighlened by Ihe relleclion that 
toy determined eObit of resistance would damage Sc.otl's cliBnces, 
already weakened by outrageous eaclusions of delegates IVlendly to 
hlln, by the corrupting influencea of Wall street and Stale street 
MpltalistB, by the shanieleaa proalitulioQ of governmenl patronage, 
ud by the implticHble opposltioa of southern filibusierism." First 
Blows of the Civil War, p. 162. 
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viction and absolute pnrJty of intention. As regards the 
first, it was easy to be honestly deceived at the time, but 
tbe second was answered in the negative, with terrible 
clearness, by the further course of the convention. 

The number of fruitless ballots for a presidential can- 
didate surpassed even that which Iiad preceded the nomi- 
nation of Pierce. And yet, the very fir.st vote showed the 
situation so clearly that the end might have been reached 
as easily by the second as by tbe fifty-third. Fillmore re- 
ceived 133, Scott 131, and Webster 20 votes. Tho con- 
servatives could, therefore, at any moment, effect the 
nomination of a man with their own tendencies, if they 
bad come to an understanding on one of their two candi- 
dates. As their common opponents could not carry tlie 
nomination of their candidate, it was intelligible that tliia 
did not happen immediately, since each of the two conaur- 
vative fractions hoped, by stub!>ornly holding out, to 
induce the other to yield; bnt it must have ap]>eared un- 
doubted, that they would unite at lasL On everything 
but the question of persons, they were fully agreed, and 
although the Webster delegates stood by their choice with 
almost fanatical zeal, there was no auamosity on the one 
side or the other, in respect to llie question of persons^ the 
Webster delegates would have much preferred to see Fill- 
more than Scott, and the Fillmore delegates Webster than 
Scott, in the presidential chair. Still Scott was at last 
nominated by 159 against 133 votes, of which 112 were 
for Fillmore and 21 for Webster. That was the price 
paid for the acceptance of the finality resolution. 

We have already cited, in the notes, the testimony of 
several observers, who bad the best opportunity for accurate 
iufuruiation, on the spot, to prove that, from the b^n- 
ning, this compromise was worked for, and that it • 
pretty certain it would be mode. £ut docnmenbi 
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can l>e addnced to shovr that the reeulta of the convention 
were baaed on this trade between the liberals and the 
Bonthem conservatives. 

Henry J. Raymond, editor of the New York Times, 
and one of the delegates from New York, telegraphed to 
his pai>er, on the 18th of June, from Baltimore, that pre- 
enmablj', on the next day, the dele^ationa of some of the 
border states would turn the scales in favor of Scott, and 
that if this did not happen, the south would he accused of 
breacli of faith. ' Raymond was taken to task by the con- 
vention, on account of this dispatch. He called attention 
to the fact, that he did not assert that a trade had been 
formally made, and did not wish to assert that one had. 
BnttheSewardWhigs, when they yielded on the (juestion of 
T the committee on resolutions, and, aiibaequontly, in respect 
to the finality resolution, considered that the consideration 
therefor, on the part of the south, was to consist in Scott's 
nomination. After all that was said and done, in the con- 
vention, it might have assumed that the south understood 
this, and hence it would have been accused of a breach of 
faith, if it had not agreed to Scott's nomination, after it 
had received what it desired,' This explanation was 

■Tbe dlapaluh reaiis: "To-morrow, It is believed KeolDcky, Ten- 
nesMe, Virginia, and one or two others will give Scoii the Domination 
nn ibe third or fottrtb ballot. Tbe Dorthern Wblgs gave yiay on the 
plttUbno with this understanding. U Scott is not Domiaated, lliey 
will chu-ge breach of lulili on the south. Tbe Weiwter men count on 
U accession of all Uie Fillmore voles, imd rice versa. Both will 
linibalily be disappointed." A, Maverick, Henry J. Raymond and the 
Hew York Press, p. 122. 

'"I oaserted then, and asspri now. ihnl in giving way as they (tbe 
Dorthem delegates) did, upon tiie plnlfnmi — in coui-eding. aa lliey did 
to Iheir hreiliren of the south, on imponnnl posilion, nnd which you 
know, u well as I know, w^ and siill is, quite ns dear Ui Ibemusfour 
poeltlon and your principle can he lo you, — the northern Whigs did it 
In llie belief, and with ibs expectation, that tbey would be met in a 

18 
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received witli load applause, and Raymond was considered 
perfcctlj' justified. The convention Lerehv admitted that 
a trade had, indeed, been made, although liavmond him- 
self questioned the propriety of employing the disagree- 
able word, because on neither side were the conditionfi 
made in express terms. The qnestion was as to the mat- 
ter, not as to the form. 

It was a sorry trade, and it is hard to say which ride 
had the worst of the bargain, and which challenged indig- 
nation at, or perhaps called fur sympathy for,it8 political and 
moral weakness, most What value had the finality declara- 
tion for tlie sonth now* As it had been bargained for, it was 
ridiculous to represent it as the expression of a conviction; 
it was. so far as the one-half of the party was concerned, 
an obligation entered into simply from business considera- 

similar spirit of concesai on and conciliation by the Wlii^of theaootti. 
Tbey did it wtih this underslandiog no their pari. And if ib^y ht/A 
proved ti> be mistaken ; If sttK nil that bad been done and said Mid 
seeD in Ibis convention ; if aDer (he south bad cnrried ererr vote but 
one against rbe north; aner titv whole hiisines»r of this convenlina bad 
been planned and its whole rbaracler shaped by a majorily of Blalea 
aa Bach, instead of the majOTit)' of number!; after tlie imporumt 
amendment of the jiienltemaa from Pennsylvania (Judge Jestup), 
securing to the democracy of numbers, so much distrusted by Ibe sen- 
alor iTora Georgia (Judge Dawson), its proper conslderatioo ud 
weight, fand been carried by a decisive vote; aEler the Whigs of the 
north had voluninrily receded from this position and surrendered Uieir 
part which the; bad gained, and which was Juelly theirs ; aner tb«]r 
had withdrawn thai amendment and banded bock the suprein*> power 
to the oligarchy of slates, for the sole purpose of pnintniing liarmuny 
and coDclliatiDg their eoulhero brethren; if after all Ibis, and espevt- 
nlly, if aner tbey had gone still further and conceded the [lUtTonn 
dictated by (he soulb, repugunnt a« it is. and as you know it in, in Uiefr 
principles and feelings; if al\er having done hII (his for the sake of 
promoting harmony in the party and securing lu li uoiiy of r««rlliw 
and of aclioo, you of (be »oulh had not mel Ibrm in a similar spirit, 
and conceded lo ihem the potir l)oon of the candldaW of their choice, 
I t«1I yon now that you would have been espoeed lo the diarge of b 
niith." lb., pp. 184. 18S. 
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tioDB and very nnwiUingly, Was it not eelf-eviJent, that 
it woald be cast ofi" ^b a burdensome yoke, on the first 
opportunity, especially as one-Lalf of the representntives 
nl' the northern states JiaJ voted against it? The most in- 
fluential organ of the Seward Whigs was the New Tork 
Tribune, and Horace Greeley, the editor-in-chief of that 
paper, had, immediately before the meeting of the conven- 
tion, demanded a Free-Soil plank in the platform, if there 
was to be a platform.' Was it believed that Greeley had 
been transformed into an hont'st finality politician, because, 
spite of the resolution, he continued to agitate in favor 
uf Scott's election! He announced and proved to the 
people, with much zeal and emphasis, that it was a foolish 
nntrntb to aseert that the platform expressed the unani- 
inoiiB views of tlie party.' And Thaddens Stevens, one 
of the principal leaders of the fraction, denied all binding 

'On the 13lh of June, 18.')2, he writes lo Pike: "If we must have 
a platform, do help put a D-ee-eoil plaok la it. U would almost an hs 
chloride to a compromise infection. I pray yon look to this, II will 
jcive DB five thousaDfl votes in this slate alone, and we may need them, 
U will be worth much in ail the wesl. Don't forget If they put a 
compromise resolve upon you, vote Nu on a cull of the yeas and nays, 
■nd it will he neutralized. Give them the same privilege on free-soil," 
First Blows of the Civil War, pp. 140, UT. 

'The New York rri6un« writes: "They were never intended lo to 
a filatemeot of the grounds whereon the Whig parly is united and the 
ends which it ananimously meditntea. On the contrary, Uiey were 
forced upon a portion uf the delegates in full view of the fact thai they 
did not express their convictions— were driven through by the nrgu- 
rnent of menace and terror — were rammed down by the potent imimu- 
tion; "Swnilow in silence or we bolt I' Yet la the face of every 
entreaty and threat, sixty-six of the delegates, (seventy as we count,) 
voted No, when the yeas and naya were culled on their passage. Here 
wu one-fonrtU of the convention whom not even the imperiling of the 
nomination of their beloved candidate and the prospect of breaking 
up liio party could deter from protesting against the gross wrong," 
Congr. Globe, Isl Sesa., 82d CoDgr,, App., p. 881. , 
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force to the pUtrortn, in a puUtc eeefiiun of the house of 
represcDtativee. ' 

The gentlemen acted precisely like the Free-Soil Demo- 
crate. Not one of them was a Scott partisan, in the same 
eer.ee as the Webster fmetiun was really a Webster party, 
Thej' had held so stubbornly and firmly to him, from con- 
siderations of expediency, and among iheee confiideratioot 
of expediency, the second place was given to tlic conviction, 
agreeing with their own view, tliat Scott wonld not be 
looked upon in the free etates ae a finality politician. 
Would they, then, have purchase<l Scott's nomination, at 
the price of the finality r&sohition, if they had not in- 
tended, that, spite of it, that hope might be realizedl 
And did not human natnre etrongty suggest, that Scott 
wonld go to the very limits of what his political con^ience 
allowed, not to disappoint this espectation of the men to 
wlioEn he was indebted for hie elevation to the presidential 
cliair! A perfectly frank and honorable course of the 
candidate was therefore cseluded by the situation created 
by the convention, for he could not accept the nomination 
without accepting the platform, nor accupt Ihe platform 
without a mental reservation. The two fractiona had 
made a dishonest bargain with one another, and hence the 
attitude of the candidate to both must have been more or 
■ess covert and dishonest. The more honest he eudeavorfed 
to he, the more probable it was, that both sides woold 
feel they had been deceived. And it was to be expected 
that Scott wonld endeavor to accom]>lifih the impo^eible 
and do justice to both sides, for he was very far from ea- 
tertaining the same views on the slavery question u 
Seward and Greeley; and as, hitherto, he had concerned 



< " 1 Mlmit ihKl lh« pUlfonns n'nmetl bj nicti oonrenti'XiB can hava 
no Wn.iing »iilliorily upoa Ibe p«o(>K especially u tbt peopln n«var 
deIpgaU^J In llKin ihe pow«[ to ctmiUuil jiUlfnrnis." 11)., p, iuaj. 
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li himself with politics only at intervals and &8 a dilet- 
tante and amateur, it is to be presumed that his code of 
politioal morals did not vary so mneli from that 
of private morale, as ie often wont to be the case, 

^ with those who have been professional politicians from 
the firet 

The Seward 'WhigB did not for a moment ignore that 
he wonld have to tack about, bnt they considered it self- 

j evident that he would do bo under their guidance. Pike 

I tells us that they had Scott's promise that he would do 
justice to their views in his letter of acceptance, if they 
met with the defeat they feared, in the platform. A 
number of letters of acceptance was drafted and laid 
before him. Seward and Greeley went to the trouble of 
elaborating that important document for him. After full 
consideration, an understanding was arrived at, as to its 
wording, and Scott gave his assent to it. Bnt when he 
waa now informed of his nomination, he telegraphed back, 
that he accepted it and the subjoined resolutions. Those 
eonthem conservatives, who had been resolved tVom the 
first not to trust him, endeavored Bubaequentiy to inter- 
pret in their own sense, and take advantage of, the fact, 
that in that first information the expression finality had 
not been used and that, therefore, it could not be known, 

I whether Scott had pledged himself to the resoliitions in 
their real form. But he repuated the alteration in his 
letter of acceptance of June 24.^ 

Scott thereby thwarted the shrewd raancBuvre by which 
the liberals had wished to pacify their consciences and 
actually lo make the old device, to agree to disagree, the 
motto of the party. The letters which were to get 
rid of the platform by slight-of-liand, remained nnpuL. 

' It Is printed in the N. T. Trilnine of June 30, 1863. 




lifilied.i But was it, therefore, known where Scott really 
Btoodi 

The letter of acceptance was not interpreted, bj one 
side or the other, to mean, that he had gone over, bag anil 
baggage, to the camp of the finality pciliticiana. Among 
"^he southern conservatives, complaints did not cease, that 
he did not speak bis mind Ireely, and ibat be Inrked be- 
hind phrases liable to too many interpretations; and the 
liberals themselves, in tbeir first Qt of displeasure, did not 
awnse bim of desertion but of want of skill. 

The Whigs, as they had done four years previooely, 
spite of their platform, marched into the electoral cam- 
paign with a muffled banner, but in untruth fulness they 
had taken a great step forward. Their platform was untni^ 
untrue the attitude of the two political fractions of J 



■ Pike priatE the leller of acceptance draAed by Greeley 
flues il with tbe following r^markB: "General Scott wb« enpporled 
by the Wilmut ProTiso men. aad Ihey expected lo succeed In noniiniit 
ing blm, which they did. But they foresaw Ibey migtil lie Gaddled 
wtlb BO obnoxious platrorm. They wished to neiilralize the elfecU 
of this by a personal declaration from General Scott, and they obtained 
his promise to write a satisfactory letter of acceptance. The queslion 
as to what the letter should be was a difficult and annooB one. Sev- 
eral were wtittea by differeot iodiTiduaU; among them one by Mr. 
Seward and one by Mr. Greeley, and another, which, atler long delib- 
eTaliiio, w;as decided ujion. But General Scott, after consenting to 
sign it, upset the whole arrangement by telegraiihitig his acceptance 
of the nomination -with the resolutions annexed.' This maladroit 
performance prtvenied ibe issue of the letter, and precluded all Ibe 
anticipated adraatages &om it Nwie of the letters hate everaeeK 
the light." 

The following citations from Greeley's draft may serve lo e 
ixe the po^tioD and objects of the Seward Whigs: ■■ FW ha 
stitntioo's) authoritative iaierpretation I look alone lo Um 
JQiliciiiry, holding myself bound lo olicy it u that Juilkiar7 
pxpoitt»l it, and to obey all laws which ibat court shall pronounce 
accordant with its spirit and auih>iriieil by its pruHsiont. ... I 
took them (the oompremiae Uws) m they wen pTMented— m la ~ 
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party to one another, nntme the relation of the two groups 
of the conservative fraction, untrue the attitude of the 
candidittcs towards the people, all the fractions of the 
party and themselves. 

The men who played the leading parts in this intriguing 
with principles and this impotent effort to get around the 
facts, should not be as severely reproved for it as it would 
seem they should from the general principles above laid down. 
A great part of them and perhaps n majority had even now 
acted according to their best knowledge and conscience, 

could take Ihem— and deeming it better for the conntry thai they 
Bhoald pass than that tbey sliould fail, 1 gave lh<?in ud earnest nad 
coDBcieiilious support By iliat support I liold myself commiiled, in 
honor &od uprightness, to adhere ; Vhese measures I hold myself biiimd, 
in their eeseDce and suhstauce, to inaEDliiin, If therebeauy inndillca- 
tion of detail, nut Inconsistent with their genernl purpose, whereby 
they may be rendered mure acceptable or less obnoxious to any nuni' 
her of diasidenia, I shall be at all tiroes most happy to concur in it; 
but from any co-operation or consent to overthrow or essentUlly 
chang:e It, I hold myself precluded by ttie dictates of inlegrity and 
the obllgniions of good faith. . . . But I rousi be allowed ro add, 
in order noi to !« misapprehended on any side, that my Judgment has 
condemned and my feelings have revolted at Ihe attempts I have wit- 
neeied to muke of these compromise lueaaures a pitrty shibboleth, 
and to extort from dissidents a reluctant aGsent lo their wisdom and 
jQBtice. under penalty of exclusion from public life. To my mind 
these Dttempla, however intended, whether aimeil at dlBsatlsfaclioo in 
the north or in the south, are emineotly CHlculaled to foster and InQame 
the discontent which they seem intended to quell, and to render once 
moTB threatening those wounds and iuflammalions which lime alone 
can thoroughly heal. . . . Impelled by these convictions, I de- 
dlne to give any pledge, such as has lieen required of me, to exercise 
the vfto power lodged with the president to defect any possible modi- 
flcatlon of either of the compromise measures. That power is one 
which shonld be very sparingly and cautiously used: 1 could not 
accept il under a morijiage; if there he a majority of my countrymen 
who deslra to see It sUuken in the face of a minority lo exa-iperate 
ud mftdden them with the taunt of iuit>otence and helplessness, they 
must oommit it to other hands than miue." First Blows of the Civil 
VFar, pp. 183-113. 
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and in the sabsequent incomparably Larder battles, n 
of tlieni proved themselves, in head and heart, men fittfl 
Btand fcarlegsl; hy the side of the best of other tutioiu 
It wae the frightful nntrath fulness of the sitnutioti, pro- 
duced by the linking together of the opposed prioeiplei 
of freedom and slavery, that found ita uutunil espresAion 
in this repulsive action. But even if the individnnl guilt 
of the principal persons had been much less than it wae, 
nothing whatever would have been changed in tlie fact, 
thfit, under the circumstances, the victory of the Whigs 
would have been in the highest degree improbable uud u 
great misfortune, since this web of tangible uniriiths was 
the only thing they offered the people as their recoiu- 
meudation. 

The best excuse the Whig politiciauB had was, ondonbt- 
edly, the self-deceptions into which they had fallen to » 
greater or le&s extent, in respect to all the things referred 
to. But tliey were not so blinded, that the results of the 
Baltimore convention would have filled tlicin vricb the 
confidence of victory. The Democratlt: lirci^w had 
praised the Democratic convention because it hud, with 
wondcrfnl skill, made itself HcccptAble to all; the Whig 
convention left everybody disi^atistied and veseJ. All 
hope wa£ of course nut i^iven up, for the compruiniee had 
been effected in ortler to be able to b'ipe; and for tactical 
reasons, so confident au appeanmce was maintained, that, 
at least some of the sanguine onCiS were able, for a time. 
to talk aud write tlietnsirlves into sclf-decvption in this 
regard. But from week to week, the prw*)fs increased ihal 
the compromise bad no binding p-iwer, bat that it acted 
rather as • sharp eorrodeaL llow far this was the ease 
among the masse* could not be ascertained with certain^ 
at tlw time, bat well-grounded oonda&ioits in reepcet to It 
might hftTe beeo dtmwn from tlie reception vhu^ it I 
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unong a large part of tbe poHclcinnB. Tliesc were not all 
eatisfied, like Greeley and Stevens, with condemning it 
with sharp words. Some stood fiulkily apart and refused to 
move tlieir tongues or touch their pens for the party; others 
publicly severed their connection with it, declaring that 
they did not want to have any share in that self-deception 
or in the deception of the people. With the former per- 
sonal considerations preponderated, while tlie latter were 
determined by cousideratioas which Ii!»d more to do with 
things than with persons. 

Tlie first class consisted of a part of tiie "Webster frartion. 
Tlieir acrimony conid not be a matter of surjirise, for not 
only had their hopes been disappointed, but tlie south had 
treated their hero in a ahamel'ul manner, as if it was bent 
upon paying its debt of gratitude to him with mortifica- 
tioQS and scornful contempt. Fifty-two ballots had pre- 
ceded Scott's nomination, and the vote for Webster had 
not exceeded thirty-two. What was worse was that he 
did not even once receive a single vote from a slave state. 
It was known, that Scott's nomination would be made on 
the fifty-third ballot. Webster's friends earnestly beggod 
the Boutliern conservatives to vote for tlie gray-haired 
statesman, who had been for decades the pride of tlio whole 
country and to whom they were under so many obligations, 
and at least not to make him an object to scofl' at, now that 
they had practically given up Fillmore's nomination, in 
order that he might be defeated with honor. What humil- 
iation tlicre was for Webster in this prayerl And the 
humiliation was doubled and trebled by the fact that it 
was in vain. Bimnltaneously with Scott's nomination, the 
news that the "defender of the constitution," who had 
become the orator of tlie 7th of March, was not paid even 
the empty compliment of a single vote by the slavocracy, 
Epite of the prayers of his partisans, sped through the 
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whole coimtry. Even thoae of his fonner friend* wliom 
his course in the compromise struggle had wounded moat 
deeply, could not help fceliog indigniition and Bj-mpathy 
because he received such treatment, much as they inigbt 
have U-lieved that he was only renping what he had sown. 
Hut this feeling was mixed with justitiable satisfaction and 
joy. The mortification Webster now suffered was the \att 
service which he rendered to his country, and it Wis u 
great as it was involuntary. If Webster was rewarded ia 
tliis way for such services, by the sla^'ocracy, what bad or- 
dinary ■' do ugh- faces " to expect from it, in a critical 
moment t If the race of northern politicians had not sold ^ 
tlie dignity of their manhood for the mess of pottage of 
federal oliice, Horace Mann's hupe might yit be realiMd, 
tltat this example would not be completely lost upon 
tlicm. * 

■ Gren on Ui* m^Joritj of tbs house ot repreHntaliTes, Hsna'* 
UMiuncUliwi. breakiDg fortli with irreptenablt) ftirc« Irom ilie verj 
(Ivpths or bis bewt. could not bui laiikv ma imprvs^ioo : " Burelj, If 
Gtuienl JmckMD, In 1838, in ordfr to nbUiB a Ibird elm^tioD, bid 
courtMl *>»1 defended th« Unilcd States bank, wrinen aiid spidwD 
tfaroBgh h11 the (Muteni c:ti« to Its behtlC iBd made JamM Waiaon 
Webb anil Nicltulu Biddle bb busom canftdinla and cotmselleni 
sui«l.v. if Mr. Clay, in 1$4^ had declared for tn* irade. a^nat all 
Urilb. aeainsl ri*«r aad harbor iHiiin>T«iii«aia. and agaiast all (ba 
policy that bad okM rigaallsed hia life; aiirelj. if Mr. Calhooo, dnr- 
liig the c««tnn«ny i^apec^iag the new lertitorles, had auddmly 
aruwcd hiDueir Uk» dbcipl* o( Clathsaa ami WilbwfOm. and had 
r^Md Ul•^ siMMtatd of *lauMdla>e ttttaadpaUon' ; — ifudy, t taj. 
neithot iif ibAse vraaU ««ald har* ftnmbhrd sach aa^a malarial at 
coainNllttim and ■ m i a a we at aa «ra fat<pBed b; the »elancbci|]r caae 
I •« tH>w MoaMertas. AAar hariag nuntuvd. unomd. and M nonh- 
M« aHtld)are<7 Maliaieni (tar thillj niars; after hartss cWmad tht 
'|)at«at«il thnoder- c4 iha WUmm provbo; and after haviaf dlaoor- 
ww<l theNi>nh«tar. InaataclaAar. ^ithoat (wcnwahiaa or caON mT 
(iMafT, Ur UVbMM- eaiiouKM dudriaM nen imttbera Una SuaHi 
Canillaa. as.! bn-»iitn l^^bMUMr Uua Mr. CUteaa. 

" \V1i<>n< •ball tlu- Hwrtwr irf Urtofr lad a par^U far ih ht | 
kaoadfuMM Ici - ^J— 
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Webster himself endeavored to maintain a dignified 
demeanor. But the blow wae too nuexpected and too 
beavy. The remiuisceneea of his admirer, Harvey, have 
rendered him a poor eervice, but to historical triitli a 

floee of Jordati, and the top of Piagab, commanding the chiMren of 
Israel to man^li back into tbe land of Egypt, for re-Bubjugation to 
PhHruoli : yet Blriving to persuade them Hint the ' geogrupUy' and 
'sceliery' of the Nile would reader slavery there impossible. 

"And yet, when the trial-hour of the Baltimore convention came, 
whal dill lie gain by it all f A eingle aonlbern stale ? Not one. A 
eingle ilelc'gate from a southern slute! Not one. With all the efforts 
tbat otKcial power, and the wealth of cities, and amazing industry 
could make; with all that EnhBcriplion nominations, and Faneiill hall 
meetings, and Caslle Garden commillees, and Wall street and State 
street, and BUbaidized presses, and fraudulent hopes of tariff and 
Boathern trnile could effect, Mr. Webster could rally but an average 
of tweniy-nino votes in a canvenlion of almost three hundred mem- 
bers, &od never, on any balloting, according to the political thermom- 
eter wblcfa meusured his popularity, did he rise above thirty-two 
degrees — the point of eternal congelation! No Boulbern slate guve 
bim a votel No southern delegate was sent there to give bill) a vote! 
fifty-three opportunities occurred, extending from day to day, and, 
according to an account published in the Boston Oaaritr. from a pro. 
ftiMd eye-witness of the scene, the northern friends of Mr, Webster 
beMUgbt iheir southern brethren with prayers and entreaties, snd and 
tearful enough lo have melted Qint, to have melted platinum, lo have 
melted nnything hot the itifusible heart of slavery, and yet tbey were 
ineiorable. Nay, according lo the publisbed slatenieDt of bis friend, 
I>r. IB'^ll. a delegate from the Fourth Coni^ressional district of Massa- 
cbaaetta, after the lifly -second ballot, and vrben it became certain that 
Oeueral Scott would be nominated the nest time, these southern gen- 
tlemen ' were earnestly appealed lo. as a matter of courtesy, and to 
place our candidate (Mr. Webater) right [wrong?) on the pnge of bis- 
Wry, lu unite in tlie final vole on Mr. Webster, which would have left 
him with some one hundred and twenty or thirty voles' — tbey refused 
Id give bim even that empty compliment, 

"So certain has been the fate of Mr, Webster for the last eighteen 
inuniha, tbat I and alt those with whom I am politically associated, 
have foreseen it and predicted it with as much confidence as an astron- 
omer foretells an eclipse. Let us trust that the fate of such vicliroa 
will not he losl for the future upon northern men," Congr. Qlol>e, lat 
ae«s., 8Bd Congr., App., p. IttTD. 
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iervice for which we may be thaoktul. The almost idola- 
trous reverence in which he held his hero, loatle him so 
iQf^niioiisly blind that he expoeee, with sad Utitnde, the 
petty aud impure Bides of ht? character while he thinks he 
18 only weaving a crown of light about Webster's heuA. 
These sketches give ns an imprc^ive picture and one tnv 
to life of the feeling which now governed the indiridaal so 
richly endowed bv nature and, to hia misfortune, eo spoiled 
by men. Webster's mighty mind was cruj^hed, and witli 
it his physical energy was affected in its very roots. He had 
faced the displeasure of hie former associates and friends ntt- 
rooved, but the malignatit joy and the sympathy of people 
orer whom he towered more than head and ebonlders, were 
too mnch for him. The voice of down-trodden svlf-Ion 
fonnd Ml entrance, such as it hsd never found bcforo into 
bis heaid and heart. In secret, he too, torned away fnin 
the WliigE and advised Harvey to vote for Pierce.* It 

) a kind fate, that he was eooo called away by death. 
Before the great electoral battle was decitle<], on the 33rd 
of October, 1852, he di«d, after a short illness, in hie be- 
loved Marsh&cld. One of tbe greatcet and most brilliant 
stars in the political firmament of the United States, over- 
shadowed in its decline by a dark dosd, had set fArever. 

A 6rK months before, on the 29th of June, Henry Chj 
had died in Wa»hingtoa, Many a word of reoogDitioii 
Tas carried to his sick bed from both boosts of eongnss 
tor tlw glorious share which be bad had in the com- 
pmmise of ISoO and the previous graat eiHnprouiije«^ and 
be MUTired the day on which the natinaal Minventioa 
pledged JUs party to tbe finality of the settlement, which, 
u be eKpreesed bJ i n s t H bad do«ed the seven Undtog 
voaiidsof bieoMuitiy. One of the kst wonk uf CalbouB 
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was a prayer that God iniglit take care of tlie "poor south." 
Webster had laid his heud, humbled and embittered, in 
the grave, because he had ttiken too niiicli care of the poor 
south; conld Clay depart this life with the words on his 
lips: "Lord, now dost thou dismiss thy servant in peace"! 
An entirely superficial observer might allow himself to be 
deceived by appearances, but it required no deep penetra- ' 
tion to recognize that this last of the tht'ee great stars, 
which f^r alxint forty years had been more or less the cen- 
tres of the political constellations, had a setting without 
Bplendor. Apparently he celebrated the greatest of his 
trinmphs at the moment that he closed his life forever, 
for his escort to the road from which uo traveller returns 
banded bim the solemn political anathema of the repre- 
Bentation of both national parties against every one who 
did not bind himself unconditionally and irrevoenbly to 
the compromise. But this anathema was the death sen- 
tence of the compromise policy, for there were people who 
dared to defy it, as well as people for whom is was not 
sufficient because it was not decreed honL-stly and in bit- 
ter earnest. There was no immediate danger to be 
dreaded from the former, but their hour would soon come, 
because the latter were the most genuine finality politicians. 
They were heroes of the party of Ilonry Clay, grown gray 
in the strife, and they did not recoil, for the sake of their 
finality convictions, from tearing to pieces the jiarty which 
had sacrificed everything in order officially to make a 
confession of faith of the finality of the compromise. 

Several southern Wliig papers immediately announced 
their defection from the party. That this happened in 
South Cajolina cannot be a matter of surprise, nor was it 
of any importance, so far as the issue of the campaign 
WM ooncerned, since there eould not be a victory of the 
Whigs, in the state, under any cireum stances. That 
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Georgia, the Union state, par excellence, took the lead in 
this eecession, although the yielding of the north in tbs 
question of the committee on reeolntionB and thei-ebytn 
great part the triumph of the finality policj had been 
effected by the threats of its delegates, was of the hi;;hest 
importiiiice, not only becanee the Whigs lost this weighty 
state, but because it proved that the two fraclione liad 
closed their great trade in vain. The Seward Whig* now 
claimed that Georgia had not from the first intended to 
submit to the result of the convention. t As thus fortnn- 
lated the reproach was evidently too broad. If Fillnum 
had been nominated with that platform, Georgia votild 
presumably have had an opportunity' to make a like com- 
plaint of certain politicians of the New England states 
and of New York. What the Georgia conservatives were 
resolved upon, from the first, was einiply not to snpport 
the candidate of the anti-finality politicians on a SniUlty 
platform, because a "neutralized" finality platform whs 
of no service to them. This they expressed with full 
frankness,* and nothing conid be answered to it. Seward'a 

' " In South Carulioa and Oeorgia tbere ia % bit«b Bomehow, and It 
now eeeniE that Qen. Scolt will liove to be elected witbonl Uie help of 
those sillies." South Carolina wna not nf imporiance, "but the ro^i- 
lioo of Cobb. Toombs and Stephens in the Unioa-Mving boMDess eti- 
d«nil7 conlcmpUted a differeiil itiepoaition or the electoral vote of tlu 
•tats. NDd their afrangemeot vill prnbablv Iw carried out , . . 
thf4« was al DO time anj inlenliun on the pan of ber (Gcotfia*!) 
■ Cniou • W*higB of abiding hy the msolt of the balloiuiKt." M. T. 
TritmnM, Jano SS, ISSS. 

*Tlie Savannah B^fmbiiom of the 33rd of Jtine, wrilea: "Oes. 
BcutI has pla,ved the part -of a silent candidate — and ve haw bad 
enougl) of silent candidates. Naj, more — be has baen kept before 
tb« people for mnnths, nith a padlock upon his I1|m, aod bU (iriitcl- 
plo In y\t. Spwanl's bTt^wbes' pocket As saclt, it ia needless 10 M^ 
that neither w* nor the Whigs of Georgia oui suppon hln. 

"It will not answer for iho PVee-So() adTwatetnfQco. ScoOto potnl 
to the platfonn of the conventioo. ... It waa bvtlt ty m 
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declRmtion, in a letter of tlie 26tli of June, 1S52, to 
James B. Taylor,' tliat he would neither accept a seat in 
Scott's (.'iibinet nor any other otHce, in case any hucIi offer 
was made biio, wrb no answer. People in the United 
States had heard enough of "Kitchen Cabinets" not to 
need to have their attention now cnlled to the fact that a 
person did not need to occupy an official position, in order 
to exercise a controlling influence on the president. Bat 
above all things, it was not at SewHrd personally that the 
Georgia Wliigs and all the southern conservatives took 
offence, in the tii-st place. What determined them was 
that Scott was the candidate of the liberal tendency within 
the party, whose chief representatiTC, at the time, Seward 
was considered; and, as the Macon Meenen^er of the 
22d of June rightly remarked, the majority of the Scott 
delegates in the convention had voted against the plat- 
form. 

These declarations were followed by a solemn manifesto 
of several southern Wbigs, part of whom were among the 
most inflnential leadci-s of the party. On the 3i'd of Jnly, 
a docnment appeared signed by Alexander H, Stephens, 

bands. Bu[ what care they or he for Ihftt or any other platfonnr' 
Fillmore nnd Websier were rejected by the conveDtioQ because this 
was really 111 eir plmform. "To place Gen. Scott upoo tliis iiliillorm, 
tbererore, aod present hSm to Bouthern Whiga, is a iricli of his Free- 
Soil supporters, loo aballow to be successful, 

" To make Gen. Scott preaid^nt. would be lo place the relna of gov- 
ernment into Iht! biiDda or Mr. Seward, and to keep up his all-piiwer- 
ftil Pree.SoH orgunlzatlon Id tlie noribern states. It irould he 
famishing Uim a clnb with which to beat out our brains four or eiphi 
yeara hence, when he should be l)rou);ht forward bimscir as a candi- 
date for ibe presidenc;. Southern Whigs can never ihua atuliify 
the in selves." 

The AuBUsia ChronMe of the aame da.te eipreases itself in a pre- 

' The letier U printed in the New York Trilmna of the 2flib of 
June, 1853. 
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R. Toombs and J. Johnson of Georgia, Chas. J. Fanlkner 
of Virginia, "W, Brooks of Mississippi, At. Wliite and J. 
Abercrorabie of Alabama, in which the gentlemen named 
nnnonnced tliat Scott could not receive their support, be. 
cause he was the preferred candidate of the. Free-Soil wing 
of the party and had not expressed himBelf definitely 
enough in favor of finality,* M. P. Gentry and Cha& 
Williams of Tennessee, likewise declared, withont enter- 
ing in detail into their reasons therefor, that they could 
not vote fur Scott. 

Wlien this address and the declarations agreeing witbU 
of southern papers were compared with the commentaries 
of the Greeleys, Stevens, etc., on the platform, no great 
political ability was needed to recognize that the matter 
could not be dismissed by saying with an affected certaintj' 
of victory: we must, then, elect Scott without Georgia. 
Even if Scott were elected, it was at least very probable, 
that this defection of a portion of Uie soutliern Whigs 
from the party would have far-renching conseqiienwi. 
Tlie Stephens, Toombs and their associates were not men 
from whom it conld bo expected that they would sit on the 
pouting stool with folded bands so long as the party was 
not satisfied with their vaews. Sooner or later they would 
have to come to positive concluEions which after the pres- 
ent electi:rral campaign was over, would greatly infiaence 
the formation of parties. That they would not simply be 
transformed into orthodox Democrats, even if ihcy cotild 
so far obtain the victory over themselvea as to now vote 
for Pierce, was undoubted, for they had not departed an 
iota from the economic and general constitutional princi- 
ples of the Whigs, But if tliey did not wish either to 
surrender playiug a determining part in politics, jointly 

■ Tfa« eddreHB is printed in CIUEkoj^'s Poliacsl Text Book, pp. 008, 
BOO. 
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with the rest, nor to become out-and-out deserters, what 
other way remained ojjeD to them! 

Even in the convention, the idea had been broached 
that under certain circuni stances, tliey should form them- 
eelvee into an independent Union party, under theleader- 
ehip of "Webster, and this same idea wae still suggested 
here and there. The Savannah Jlm-ning News of the 23rd 
of June, gave the aflsurance that if a third presidential 
candidate were put up, the Whigs of the state would 
gladly support him, for they preferred defeat under Fill- 
more or Webster to victory under Scott* But such a 
course, which, even if there had been a complete breach 
between the two fractions in Baltimore, would have had 
no prospect of success, must, after an agreement had been 
come to tliere, have had so small a result, that there would 
have been danger of their making themselves ridiculous 
by taking it. This proposition, therefore, . met with no 
approval, since the leaders of the secessionists were very 
far from beiny Quixotic idealists. Dramatic effects of any 
Vind in consequence of their leaving the party, were not 
to be expected in tbis campaign, but its eifeet on party 
formation and the whole future of the country might be 
ill tlie more far-reaching. The Charleston Mercury was ■ 
presnmably right when it said that there would soon be a 
j^reat exchange between the two existing parties, which 
wonld finally end in the transformation of one party and 
the formation of a new party. The natural consecjuence 
of the secession of the stricter slavooratic element from 



' "In (he prewnlsUte of feeling we are confldenl tliat the d 
tlon of B tlilri] presidential ticlcet, by the Union Whig delegates at 
Bkltiniore, would be promptly responded lo liy the Wliiga of this 
ilote, tnOBt of whom, wllli the true UuiOD Whigs of the nonb, would 
preter defeat with Fillmore or Webater, ls national men, to victory 
wiUi Scott 03 a sectioQii chief." 

14 
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the Whig party and its union with the Democrats, among 
wlioni, as a result, the representatives of the slave-holding 
interests would become the controlling factor to a greater 
extent than before, was the separation of the Free-Soil 
fraction from the Democrats and their union with the lib- 
eral Whig.-; but this coalition was necessarily a new party, 
since it left even the more moderate slavocratic elements 
no place among the Whigs and the existence of the latter 
had therefore come to an end. Hence the formation of 
parties on the basis of slavery had become a fact; the 
initiative in the last preparatory step as in all previous 
ones had been taken by the slavocracy, as they also 
pointed to the fact that this long wished for end had been 
reached. * 

The development of things prophecied by the Charles- 
ton Staiuiiird was all the more certain to take place, as, in 
consequence of the over-reaching of the slavocracy, the 
incentives thereto had long been present. It was strange 
to hear the gentlemen of the south speak of the third 
party, simply as a po^8ibility in the future, whereas the 
tliinl partv liad been in existence for a series of vears. 
Did tluy atleot to ignore its existence completely l»ecause 
the eloetionof its candidate was out of the question? Was 
it already fofijotten that, sjnte of this, it had had the 
deoision of the ekvtion in its hands? On the 12th of 
Anjxust, it lield its convention in Pittsburg, nominated 
Hale and Julian and put up a platform in which it cm- 

' T]'.o i^laoo ro:Vrrovl to in \ho Cl.r.r%<ton Standard reads: "In 
o\tS\ sou'.hoMi >'.:\:o. ;ho Jnio V.oaritv. 'A bi^rs wiH dow rallv bv hun- 
v"..v,N !.'» ;ho s:;iiu;aT»'. of P.oroe .iru^. Kin^. as the only hope of the 
» .^ s:'.;;.r.xMi ■ .\r»*. :V.o rosv.'i r.rv'.si Iv. what we hare lone wished, 
:\\\\\ \\\o Froo S.^-.'. lVnKv::i:> ax r.'. N» I'.rivon off to fonn a third party, 
-: ;o -^ :• 'Vo fr o"»;> ot' Gon Soo::. while the true southern men will 
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phaticallj profesaed ita old principles.' Aud still it was 
no longer tlie old party. Facts now proved that it had, 
fonr years before, by the nomination ofVanBiiren, the- 
northern man with Bouthern principles, deprived ilaelf of 
the capability of development. Tlie number of those had 
grown who would listen to no further complaisance towards 
the elavocraoy, bnt the vote for the candidates of the Free- 
Soil party which steadily and rapidly increased until 1848. 
now fell to nearly one-half. And it was specially signifi- 
cant that this reduction took place chiefly in Ne\r Yurfe, 
which had played the leading part in the Free-Soil inovp- 
ment, in favor of the Democratic party. To jrepresent as 
Chase did, that Scott would have been elected if the adhe- 
rents of the Buffiiln platform in New York had remained 
trne to their principles is not warranted; but it would. 
however, have been possible that, in this ease, the Free- 
Soil pirty would have once more, indirectly, tnrned the 
scales in favor of the Whigs. But Chase's further asser- 
tion that, in consequence of this, almost the entire Demo- 
cratic party would have been converted to the principles 
of the "Independent Democrats," and that this would have 
led to the gradual abolition of slavery through the initia- 
tive of the individual states, is pure fancy.' The course 

'la the 8th resolution, -we read : " To llie persevering aod impor- 
tunate (lemaatta or the slave power Tor mi>re slave states, our dixt.iuct 
and final answer is. No ranr^ slave stalc'i." And the 8lli resolution reuds 
" IlMolveil, TLat no permanent seltlement uf the slavery question 
can be looked Tor, except io the praclicnl lecognitiim of the tnuh. 
Ibat alaverj issectlonul aod rreeilniu national; by Ilie total eepuriition 
of the general governmenl Irom slavery, anil the eserdae of lis legili 
UUe and conetitulional IndueDce upon the side of freedom, a ud by 
luving to the stales the whole subject of slavery, and lito exiradiiioo 
of Aigiiives from aervice." 

'Cbasa wriles; "Alter these nomioalloDS (of Pierce and Scott.) 
ud declnralions I did not hesitale what course lo lake, I addressed, 
U once, D letter to Mr. Butler, of Hew York, declaring uiy own 
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of events would not, in all probability, have undergone 
any essential change in consequence of this, it would only 
have been somewhat retarded. It is idle, however, to 
write hypothetical history with ifs and buts. The Free- 



diMtM'inination to adhere to the principles aDDouDced at Buffalo, and 
to act with the only party faithful to them; that is to say with the 
independent DemoiTHcy which had maintained its organization and 
had called a convention to meet at Pittsburg. I earnestly urged him, 
ami the DonuKTats who had acted with him at Buffalo, to maintain 
the ground they had taken. 

'' 1 shall ever lament that this appeal was not heeded. The party 
of fretnlom had given, while unorganized, in 1840, one vote in every 
:ir>0 of all the votes cast in the Uniteil States, for its candidates. In 
1S44 it had given one vote in ten, and almost one in nine. This, it 
must l>e rememltered. was the proportion, in the free states, of the 
wholi* vote of the United States. The pro(K>rtion in the free states 
considenni by themselves must, of course, have been much larger. It 
can not l>e doubted, I think, that had the New York Democracy ad- 
hered to the principles avowed in ISIS, and refused to support the 
B;ilnniore nomin.Htious ui^H>n a platform repugnant to the sentiments 
and convictions of a large majoriiy of ihe northern people, a vote 
woii'.d h:ixe Nvn jriven f-T !ho nominees o( the Indei>endent Democ- 
r.-icv. Axhich. if not s«:!l:c:eni to elect its candidates, would have 
U)>uuvi ihe election of Oenennl So«nt, and. consetjuently, the union 
of ne;i!'\ :he x^bole IViu^vaiic \\iTiy in the course of ihe following 
\e;;: . \ ^'v. ti'.e :'r;:H'ip*ts or" the Ir.».ie;-endent Democracy. The Dem- 
v\ '. ; I * \ ^ ■ : *. 1 '. e I :\ : * • i\ u v. : : t v ; v. :vr. : V. e >e j t: c c : p! es, wou Id ha ve been 
•i;\ -.'.^.v ."'c. -i:.»'. >'s\cr\. t\v*".:.:e.i :ro:r. the n.'i.it^nal territories, would 
1; .;n e ' V e ;•. ;. '.r. c V » r ■ .-.: t . : . ^*. ■ :•.-. '. :: i >:; tv. . And, fina' »y. abi>l i shed in the 
vta'.c" '. > '':.i:c .•» : . I'.ie HcVel.iv^::. in a'.l prol-aMIity. would have 

Vcv-.. ..^ .t»'.. ■•:■ . . I':-. -..v. \Xv""'..; l..iVf ^^^-en pre>erved unbroken, 
.src. ;••. r^i l^c^:. :*.■.:.: ^ .l^ c" v. .v.". tcr rrt-e... ni. . . . 

• V'..< N.^x \.'N '^« :v. ^^.^:>, V.. wevtr. saw the matter otherwise 
;>...•.'. I l'.i> ^xc:■.. -^t" ;i":v..>: v.r.^r..:v.. •,:s'.y. :o ;he support of Mr. 
r.t.v.- ^^ .' ^^ ^> .: V ..:^:- c i , : . .: Tl.r :r /.efectioa. and that of 
:.. X.- ..■..,:■,.,: V\ :" , :; \^. •"•'.-. . - :^^"- s'ltes, red ucevi the vote 
X > : : ' i- ;:• .\- v<- "/.:■. ■. ". \ • . V . -. V \ :'• - .V. :•.. •. '■' >. : a :>*>. to 157/296. in 
;>': I . .• x\ . V «• : ^^.>^ :'T ,,-; jl=: ;:*e Inde{>endent 

IV '. . H .1. . ^ *■» ^^ ■- . r /^^ t -. .. N I .\: :. rt-e :*. u::Ls v>f the whole 
. ^* »> /. N * \ N " ^\.\:v.:r ;":;\4ic Life and Public 
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Soil party actually exercised no infliieuce on the issue of 
the electoral campni^D, and to that exteut the gentlemen 
wf the Bouth were right when they believed that they 
might simply drop it out of sight entirely. But they 
greatly erred when they thought they could look upon that 
as a sign of the etreiigtheniug of their supremacy, just as 
Chase erred greatly when, in the interest of the anti- 
slavery movement, he lamented Scott's defeat. The fact 
that the lack of vitality of the Free-Soil party became bo 
apparent in the electoral campaign of 1852, cleared the 
ground for the building of a new paity which took np 
the struggle against slavery with greater moral earnest- 
nees aod did nut, like it, come into existence burthened 
with the dead inventory of all kinds of party reminiscences, 
but which inherited, for a firm fouudation, the remnant of 
the Free-Soil party which had remained true to its princi- 
ples as a valuable legacy of the years of apprenticeship in 
the struggle against the slavocracy. 

Even at the present day, people have not everywhere, 
by any means, penetrated the full meaning of Seward's 
celebrated expression, " the irrepressible conflict." Both 
Bmong Americans themselves and among Enropeans who 
have lived through the critical period of the United Slates, 
there are very intelligent people to be found, who hold 
with more or leas tenacity, that the collision of the two 
sections might have been avoided, were it not partly on 
account of the want of intelligence, and partly on account 
of the bad will of the politicians who were so strongly 
Ijent on bringing on the catastrophe. A more intimate 
aeijuaintance with this " finality period " which, because 
there is so little in it that is refreshing, has not attracted 
very much attention, should teach them difl"erently. With 
the dissolution of the Whig party and the inevitable 
uecessitj of the formation of the Republican party which 
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followed it, tlie disruption of the Union became unavoid- 
able, and this new shaping of party relations was not the 
work of the politicians, but took place agsrinst their wishes 
and expectations, and spite of their almost despairing 
eflbrts; those who followed this development of affairs 
witli satisfaction and tried to promote it, were an evanes- 
oentlv small minority, which could have exercised no 
influence worth mentioning, were it not that facts, with 
the irresistible weight of their logic, were on their oide. 

Iniinediately after the close of the compromise, Gov- 
ernor Troup expressed his conviction that secession with- 
out the shedding of blood was a foolish illusion, and he, 
therei\»i*e, declared further that it was fully to expect the 
secession of the slave states now, since they were neither 
pivjKired to secede nor had the will to secede.* Tlie 
value of this testimony was great, because the two last 
uienti^»nod truths were verv bitter ones to the witness and 
tiilt^i him with indiirnation. Tlie course of the secession- 
ist movement in South Carolina and Mississippi had 
demonstratt^l the correctness of this opinion. In the 
north as well as in the south, and precisely in those circles 
which were most dissatisried with the compromise, tlie 
view had l^ecoiiie establishevl that a long j.en\Kl of calm 
iia^i ^et in. The southern radicals l»egan to interpret their 

' He write-i Oct. 0*.\ !S"^^: - If any ose believes there can be dis- 
>.\ :::on wi'.hov.: the t:; >: K.-^^iy c r.:e>:>. he dev^eives himself; and 
iio x^hv-" is Ivs: ar:::e».i i? likely :o *.v !iiv>&: succt^ssful. For dissolution, 
:\\v^ :':.:" j> nre :ieve>5..iry. F:r>:. TLe will. S?ci"»nd. The means. 
C:ir ::•.:» i> :I.e vi'/.y >:;;:o ::Av:r.j ::.e w-.'.I. ar-,i the only one having any 
/. 1^* « : r v^ f p re 'j^ ar V .'. r. e>> : ^^ o at ry : 1 . .-. : '.\ : *. *. : ::;o e iV-ct. I n even- other 
s::i:o "...ere i> r.e.:':.er •.■;e "r.e n.T !'::«• .^:!er. S^^me of the states are, 
v.::- <: %^ ,s ::'.:ir.. >-*:>::<-'. ui;h ^\". *.: .,r.jre?« has done — all the rest 
:i: r .; . \ : .: f-.l T.. t : r r « v r r >t :: ::.:.-. o > xr *. >e :: s : v^rs L ave iM v ided : with 
T; >■ -.v: :.' Otvr^-f.. :■ vi vAr. :«"' r \*:.:v;: side a majr-riiv is. either 
:;: s.:'. v s^i^n or res^'.^nce/' Haiies, The L::e of G. M. Troup, 
Avj<::vi;i. jv 
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seceeeioniBt desires, and the northern Jiberala thought that 
there was a risible reconEolidation of the old parties on 
the old issues. It surprised them that this was taking 
place in the central slave states Eese than in any other; 
but they consoled themselves with the reflection that the 
south would have to follow that tendency of the north, 
and that, tlierefore, the secessionist fraction, like the 
abolitionists were henceforth to be looked upon as a 
political excrescence.' 

Ttie erroneousness of their calculation and the nselessness 
of their efforts were, however, exhibited by tiie fact that 
the action or inaction of neither the most exposed nor the 
naost radical alave states was decisive of the course of 

> The N. T. Tribune of July 18, wriiea : " In the norih we Ijehold 
ererywhere a airong lendeocy of parlies to fall Lack upon ilie former 
issaes. . . . No doubl Ihere will remnin uo tmti-slavery patty 
proper. . . . But that the Whigs and (lie oppjsiliou itt the north 
are gradUftlly regslDing Ihelr former compaclDeEs aud inlertiat unity, 
seems Bufflcieolly evident from-tlie factjj in tUe case. . . . There 
being no longer an immediate danger cf the extension of eixTery, 
the feeling against it cannot but subside, white the more permanent 
■ud regular queelions of public policy rise into ibeir fitting promi- 
nence. , , . Bui if we look to the south, we do not And this open 
tendency of pHriies lo the ancient unity and consistency. , , . , 
Insleitd of the old standards, we find Uiem guing into the elections 
under the Hags of Union and Disunion. It is noticeable loo. Ihal the 
ceoTriil slave states are these in which the contest nijsumes this 
aspecl. . - . neither Virginia, nor Florida, nor Kentucky, nor 
Ii^iiisiana, nor Texas ihink of debating or deciding any such question 
at the polls. . . . Ueiileu now. the disunion party will not muke 
bead again. . . . Alter this crisis tlie process now operaliugat 
Ibe north will gradually lake place at the south also, unless some new 
illsturbing cause in the way of IbrelKn conqu-'st, or Cuban or Mex. 
ican expeditions should intervene. Parties will resume their previous 
organ iza! ion, and will net ont^e more upon the great national qiiestloos 
which divide them. There will no doubt still remain at the south a 
tlaiil diauniou party, anal igous rather to our Qurrliion abolitionists 
than to our former Liberty men. but ihey will not be strong enough, 
eilhor in number or iuUuence, to he of ouy particular accounL" 
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events, but it was the conservative element of the most 
secure slave states, which by its finality policy kept the 
slavery question alive. Not the lack of intelligence nor 
the depravity and bad will of the politicians, but their im- 
potence in the face of the facts was the characteristic mark 
of the period. The radical elements on both sides had, 
for a time, descended, in that which was essential, to the 
role of s|)ectator8 wlio could find vent for their impulse to- 
wanls action, only in the applause with which they greeted 
the fact, that all the endeavors of the dominant middle 
fractions of both parties resulted in the opix>site of what 
thov aiuKHi at. Thov had foreseen and foretold this,* and 
as tliey had also wisluxl it, it happened in their ease, as it 
has frequontly hap|xMieil, at all times, in the case of 
prophets: their prophecies were looked upon as the causes 
of the events. This was all the more unjust as the unavoid- 
ableness of this development, that is the reorganization 
of i^srtios on the basis of the slavery question was so clear 
that oven those who most siourlv e.-ii rested it at the time, 
iv»:!>:odlv oaV-Ovi a::o!Hio!i lo :: <.H.vas:or.:ir:v. The liberal 
\Vl.::r> ^\V.o v^'v.riT >o stu' ^-rr/.v. :V r their own rartv, to 

* ^ • X • 

\ Mo : . . u>* v^:i : :::\t i :a y o. v. . .: :: . :i . : . : :\: n : :.o pr: ::o : pie •• to 
;i^r\o Tv^ vii>:i;^vn ." *:..».; \ - jsiv.vt v-trocivi-.; tI.u: ijie Pem- 
y\'\\\:> \\:\\..\ .< . ./^v ■. :; -..ikNv c:rvts>. ■:•:.> To ::-e ^;avl>c- 
v,«^ \ . ::' :* iN Nv >..ii :. v....:.i :':>: vl.,*r,*:>. r ..:' a r.ational 

V. ■' ;' V'-'*'^** •^' '•' ^ ' "i ':• : v- "^ :• r: 4; s.'.'. iz 'ler irx>m the 
". > ' ^ *•: > • ■ ■ ■• > • -r -- "■» . iTti: lirt:**: 1. 

• . "^-i" t * ' ■ . ! !" . ^ • > >: 1. r"! ^^ -J ij4s^. L-lfe ASd 
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. hj the Democratic candidate for president,' tnt he would 
never have been nominated, if he had not done it* 

Wliat the politieians reaily effected, by o])jn>,aing the 
further natural deveUipment of the slavery question, was 
Biinply that it took longer than it otherwise would have 
taken, for the peojjle to obtain a clear nnderataading of 
the aituntion. If the politicians had had greater ambition 
to elevate themselves to the rank of statesmen, if they had 
subordinated partisanship and personal interest to patriol- 



oftbB New York ffm-nl4of the 7th of Febrnary. 1851, writes; "The 
Democrnts are sure the; have a party, scatt ered about someirbere ; aod 
the important question wit]) them IB, bow it is to be reunited, who can 
do it; unci what movement is first necessaiy to put llie ball in motion. 
Some concesgioDs of principle must be made to secure tbe Southern 
Rights wing- of tbe Democracy, if poasible; but thai is a delicate 
operalioD. . . . But this is certain, unless the southern ultras are 
conciliated, the natiunality of tbe Democratic pan; isgime; and tbey 
can du notluiig, aud can effect nothing, With a naliouul candidate be- 
fore the people. 

" Therefore it is, that we are disposed to credit the hints whispered 
in our private ear, that the Democratic party in 1^52 will lieorganir.ed 
not only upon a Union platform, but upon strong soulliern grounds; 
and that the flret step will be to reconcile, by liberal concessions, the 
nltrae of the auuth. and to bring them back in this wav. aa biicksliders 
are recovereJ to tbe church, by the exercise of charity and the holy 
oil of consolation." 

' Pierce writes in a letter dated May 37th, 1M3: "Will tlie nonh 
come cheerfully up to the miirk of consliiurional right? If not, a 
breach inoar party is inevitable." Cluskey. The Political Teit Book. 
p.<40. 

' H, 8. Fooie writes: "Mr. Pierce unioubtedly owed his nomina- 
tion for the pre*idi'npy in 1852. mainly to the fact, very dexterously 
paraded at tbe time before the convention of tbe Deniocrulic party in 
Baltimore, thai be had n few weeks before wriiten and published a 
Rrnng flnalll; letter: but for which circumstance he would ceriaioly 
never have had an opportunity presented 1o him of cruelly disappoinl- 
Ing the hopes of a generous and conlidiag people, and of rekindling as 
tar H il lay in bis power tbe smouldering Ores of sectional strife into 
a perilons and all^destroyiug conflagration." Canket of lleminia 
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ism, their political intelligence and capacity wonld haTe 
sufficed to convince them, that it was worse than idle to 
try to prevent all further manifestation of the opposition 
between freedom and slavery in federal politics by a resolu- 
tion, while the immense advance of the people in cnlture 
and in all spheres of life caused the actual development of 
that opposition to advance with giant steps. Their un- 
scrupulous selfishness, their bold frivolity, their ardent 
nice for the spoils, their habit of bargaining in great things 
and in small, their intellectual and moral stagnation of 
party spirit destitute of thought and principle alike, their 
faith in the omnipotence of their petty professional tricks 
and artifices, invested in imj>enetrable mist what, in itself, 
was so terribly clear. The higher the intellectual and 
moral demands made on the leaders in politics became, 
the less able and willinsr were thev to meet them. The 
reaction for the better had, indeed, already set in, because 
the awakeniiiir of the people had l>egun, but naturally it 
wont no further than thi^. Where there were as vet no 
incentives to this action, the pi^^liticians declined all the 
more rapidly in chriravtor, as always happens in the tran- 
sition jvriod to great crisis in the life of nations. Incip- 
ient awakeninir on the one haiu:, and a corresponding 
inavtion av.d stagnation on the other, iK^th growing in- 
co in para My v.ioro apiciront in the official managers of 
politics li-iin h\ the :\>: v'f the people, until the coming of 
th.e catastrophe ir. wh.icli the crcat and noble as well as 
ih.e tviTv anil weak sities v'f the :-vvple's character asserted 
i:.ev.'.>e.\e>: sv.c-i was ::;e s::r.:»:: n. 

If liie people Ivvatr.e :uore ;i:.I ii.ore the victims of the 
lielusion, th.:i: th.e o.a^i^ rs gr^w !: i: ^t.: oi the slavt-ry ques- 
tiv^v* havl Ke:\ v.;ati ria'.iy a/.aytv., ar.d that the worst would 
rever a^ii-- h.:i\e to :v tVan :, :he n-Ai-^'n was^, in srreat 
pa::, ';»tva;;se :he jv.itioiar.s wtrx ::o: Ivxki-^i ujx»u as men 
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■who would or could enter tlie lists for aiiytliing with tbe 
I'nll, manly earnestnees of uneliaken conviction, or with the 
wild passion of nnaasumed fanaticism. It, tLerefore, pro- 
duced an overpowering impression on friend and foe alike 
when Sumner, on the 20th of Aiignst, delivered a speech 
in the senate with the contained fervency of holy, enlhusi- 
astio conviction, for the repeal of tLe Fugitive Slave Law. 
That speech was as loud a call to battle as that which 
Garrison had uttei-ed twenty years before. It was a call 
which could noilhcr be silenced nor cried down, Imt had 
to be dealt with very diffiTcutly, because it caine from a 
man wlio, no less than Giirrison, was permeated by the 
all -overcoming force of moral ideiis, but who at the same 
time considered it right and necessary in politics, to tight 
with political weapons. The speech was a terrible blow 
at tlie shallowness of the finality argument. The indig- 
nation and terror it excited on the one hand, and the joy 
it awakened on the other, did not die away in a few days, 
for it was the first card in a well-considered game which 
the player was resolved to pluy to the end whatever con- 
sequences it might have for him personally. Sumner 
stated tliat he had waited for months that he might not as 
a novice in the senate be represented as a pert aud incon- 
' eiderate hot-liead, bnt that he now claimed his right and 
would do his duly without any regard to the wishes or 
opinions of others.^ If the truth and significance of this 

'"And now. stlasl, among these final crowded iays of our duties 
litre, btrl al tliis earlieal opporluoitj, I am to be beurii ; not .-w a favor. 
bal U a, right Tbe gracerul uengex of tliis body may be almndimed. 



bnl the Bslnbliehed privileges of i 
mentuy courtesy may be I'orgotle 
Tail, The subject is broadly befo: 
Qod, It ttaoll be dispUE3ed. . . . 
.... Pull well 1 know, Bii 
•rising Irom prejudices of opini 



annot lie abridged. Parlia- 
1. bat purlimneatary luw louat pre- 
e tbe senate. By Iho I'lessing of 
With me, sir. (here isno nlK'rDative. 
Ihe (iLfficuUies of DiIb discusaioit, 
in and frum adrerse concliuiuoa, 
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declaration were not so apparent from tlie tone iiml tnntltr 
of the speech, the slavocracy would not have grown fo 
angry nnder the weight of hie blows,' and Hale and Chase 
would not have said in solemn earnestnees that rhut epeecli 
marked an epoch in American history.' What gave the 
iSpeech this importance was not any special thoiiglit to 
which it gave utterance, nor any new const! tutionsl a^n- 

slrODf and sincen as mj own. Full well I knowthat I am in a nnall 
miooriiy, wltb few here to wtiom I may Icxik for sympaifaj or support 
Full well I know thai I most uller Ihings unweicome to iuaii}~ In llib 
body, which I cannot do wilboal pain. Fall w«tl I know thai (he in. 
Blitntion oralBverjr in ourcoantiy, which 1 now proceed lo cnotldpr. i* 
as MDsitiTe as it is powerful — possessing a power lo shake ib«i whol* 
land with a senaitiveness Ibat ehrinks and trembles at the tonch. But 
while these tilings may properly prompt me lo caution and Tvttrrt, 
thtj caanot change my duty, or my delerminalion lo perform iL For 
Uiia I willingly forget myself, and all personal coiweqiienc^s. The 
laror and gixid will of my fellow citizens, of my brelbren of the mo- 
■te, sir— grateful to me as it jo^tly is — 1 am reaJy, if required, to uc- 
rlfice. All Ibat 1 am or may be, I freely offer to Ibis csum." Ooagr. 
Globe. 3«d Coogr., Ist Seas^ App, p. 1102. 

> Scarcely bad Sumner closed when Clemens spmnf up and said: 
" I riae t>) e3pr«!s the hope that none of my friends wootd nuke taj 
reply lo the epeech which Ibe ^enalor from MassachDsrtta bsa auem 
di to InSicl on the Benate. 1 &hall not do su mysrir: bul otlMrs maj 
differ with m« in opinion u to ita« propriety of this ooo/bc. I tliaU 
only say. sir, ibai the raving of a maniac nay M>meiia«s txt ilusei- 
ous. tml the barking of a puppy neier did nay barm." IK, p IllX 

Badger did not accede lu CIcombs's wisb. bat anawered in a liaig 
ap etc J i which began with the dMlaraliuo; ~I ibiak I n»y say, wltk^ 
OW baaanl ot fear of C0Dlr«dicUaa, that the scnata ot Ibif L'nited 
SUtn ttetvr b««rd ■ mure «xtr»otdiDary speecb ilua Ibal wlitcfa h^ 
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ment, bnt rs it was briefly and happily expressed, the fact 
that the feeling ran both through the north and the sonth 
that a man " with a conscience " had arisen in the legisla- 
tive hody of the Union. 

Of conrse, no one interpreted this expresBion to mean 
that bold consciencelessnesa was the most prominent 
characteristic of all tlie other members of congress. But 
even the best of them, like Chase, Giddings, Hale, Seward 
and AVade had not been able to free themsel^'eB completely 
from deep-rooted pirtj tendencies and considerations of 
expediency which conid not be tolerated by a conscience 
to which bargaining in an ethical question was, under all 
circumstances, an abomination.' And the majority had 
not only Ijeen cradled in the belief that continual bargain- 
ing in this question was an unconditional demand of politi- 
cal wisdom and patriotism, but they came, more and more, 
under the influence of a spirit which made the Capitol at 

the Eagllsl) Inngunge \» vpoketi, or Die hislorj' of this republic forma 
• pan of the MinBlsorthe world." lb., pp. llin, 1120. 

ChHse, eBtimating tbe Biguiflcance of Ibe speech still higher, ssid : 
"Let me iidJ, Mr. President, thni in my juilgmenl tJie speech of ray 
friend l>om M ansae h use lis will mark an era in Americnn history. It 
will disiinguigh the day when lUe advocates of that g<™ern mental 
policy, coDstitutlonal conalruclion, which he has so ably defended, and 
•o brllliaotly illnsU'ated, no longer content lo stand on the defensive 
in tbe contest wilh slaiery. boldly atlncked Ihe very citadel of its 
power to that doctrine of flnalily. which two of the poHiicitl parlies 
of the country, Ilirough their national organizations, are endeavoring 
to eslabiiaha^ Ihe impregnable defense of its usurpiiions." Ib„ |>. 1121, 

■ Seward and Chase could not say of themselves what Sutnuer did to 
descrilie his position: "Sir. I have never been a politician. The 
slare of princlplea, I call no parly master, . . . Parly does not 
CODStrain me; nor ia my independence lessened by any relaiiona lo 
Ui« office which gives me a lllte lo be heard on this floor. And here, 
air, I may speak proudly. By no effort, by no desire of my own, I find 
myself a senator of the Unlied Stales. Never before hiive 1 held pub- 
lic office of an? kind. With Ihe ample opporiuniiies of private life I 
wu conlenL" lb., p. llOS, 
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Wasliington a fit object of comparison with the temple at 
Jerusalem, when Christ purified it from the money- 
changers and traders. Official Washington was already so 
thoroughly overrun with ordinary political knights of in- 
dustry that coarseness and corruption endeavored to force 
themselves forward everywhere with boastful assurance^ 
and one might easily have fallen into the error that these ele- 
ments were already, to a great extent, undisputed masters of 
the field. The condition of things must certainly have been 
bad, when one of the most respectable organs of the party 
at the helm could give a description of the political circles 
of the capital which even those strata of European society 
in which anything to the detriment of the republic is only 
too willingly believed, were compelled to look upon as a 
malicious exaggeration.* The time had already come for 

» Tlio American /?c»ri>!r, April, 1851, pp. 289, 290, writes: "We have 
yicliUHi onr opinions ttxi easily to the ar^ments of factioD, and the 
dislione^it insinuation? of interest : we allow men to lead and represent 
ud, and to exorv'iso pubHc authority, whom in private we would scorn 
to trust or moot with respect. We put notoriety in office and not reputa- 
tion; for the real man we substitute imnsri nary creatures, mere men 
v^f straw, inoapablo either to guide or coTern. In the great ship of 
state wo K\ico . fooble or worn^-»ut engine, which makes a merit of a 
backward miction, lost the cre.at aeas mav break its rotten eear or crush 
in pitvos it* rusty shalts. We set up imaginary president:^, ticlLeted 
with the doijmas of party, in lieu of character. 

** PishonosTy Thrives v.n^'.er such a system. As the leader? are. so are 
the vohm'.oors'thox Iv^-koa a::or thora: the pickovl men of Asm<^eus, 
the cunir.nc !*r.ovos wV.v^ :iro so-ir^h-.n*: the s:ore-n"»«"»m with an arith- 
metical cl.-»: N '.az».:orn, wh'> wo :\x\>. quite ignorant of state navigation, 
t'vMuriV ima»:i'.*o tViOv are w.^ki:'.; ;he cwv: ship in some mvsterious 
u\ .-* !^ ti c r :r\* ;u l\' '. v' w T I . e vi evil o f r.i ■ ?c h i -. f a= /i the t^ has occ u pat ion 
tv^r h'.> s.-^".*N. iV.o'.r vory :r.ac:ivi:y i> r.:A>:er".y; siuiag Uiey hatch to 
'.•!"o o\i tr.iv.v;s. or c.o:v»>i: r.cw o::os. iJ.:io: an^: seemingly harmless, 
'.box vvu>v:u*.o ?he tv.cro w>.i'.o •.>.oy rr/ouoo :he !ess^ We are passed 
».u'.v* Av. .-i'mK^s: .trxst.vr.^-.iv'.*' Cv-?-.;::: n. ar.l ire <k^r:e of as content 

" .V M'>s^-.o:: v^: :I\:x*e :".:v,l'.x .\;;,i -.■;L::r.i i.-o I'v ei:her side foi 
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Tnited Stales to afford a powerful proof that, in 
democratic commonwealllis, the people cannot, by any 
means, be always jndged by the Btandard afforded by their 
politicians. 

That this decay and coarseneas were felt in the presi- 
dential campaign also, ehould not be a matter of snrpnee, 
since, for the professional politician, all political life is 
summed np and condensed in the presidential election. 



in biUa adroitly delnyed and llion rushed 
)□; the lime of all others moat Hscred lo 
>atemptible talk, or parliiimvntary Btratti- 



ellherside; ihe appropri 
through, to shuD examia 
Looor and duty, wasted ii 

"The air of the metropolifl during this wicked Ihree monlhs Is sick 
with scandHl. Every nhisppr is or an intrigue or a bribe; social and 
public corrupllon balefuUy mingled, taking awa? tbelaat hopeot man- 
hood and of patriolism, Here we are told in one ear Ihal good Enj;lii-;i 
gold Lb r^od; for bo many, who have sold their conBtitaencieB. to kill 
B tariff; here In the other ear comes another rumor, that so many are 
bought on the other side to counternct the brlljes of free trade. Here 
a vut Job is divided uuder the rose, (a slinking rose.) among six acces- 
sories in legislative tniscblef. Here another and anolher, n dozen— n 
hundred — nil see Icing ripe and eager to be devoured, tlere a caucus 
ploltlDg civil war: here another, and another, and another, a score. 
Mtiraaiing the price of a president, and ready to put in sealed pro- 
poealB, baser aud baser, down to the lowest. 

"Were there a powerful onward movetaent amid all this, it might 
be passed over in silence ; debauchery, gam bllng, bribery, vote auctions, 
caucnseB of civil war, presidencies offered for sale, jobs wiihoui limit, 
nil might be endured, were there any real action; but who can endure 
a camp without discipline, full of sutlers, thieves, idle envoys and a 
debauched following that outnumbers the buUalious. and uo action. 
the generals bargainiug for places, and the forlresses governed by the 
spies of the enemy f 

■■ LegiaUtors will drink — (sic), fight, gamble away fortunes, sell 
jobs, and waste the lime of Iheir imblic agency— il is perhaps Ibeir 
nnotural proclivity to do so; but those of them who do nothing else, 
appear in a light wholly inlulerable; the thought of it ends in a cnn- 
lempl for all government, and a scorn of ell nulboriiy ; somewhere ti 
must load at lasl, and the end is perhaps not far off ; when the central 
giiverament puis on the face of a humbug, the Union will assume the 
BSme respectable features." 
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One iDBtimcG will auiSce to sliow to what a low degrn'e vf 
demagogy people had sunk. On the 12t!i of August, 
Meriwetlier, of Kentucky, a Democrat, had mored in the 
aenatb, a resolution, which called ou the president for the 
miunteBt information as to how much money, and for what. 
Scott and Pierce had drawn from the national treasury, 
for their military aervices. It was absurd to wish to com* 
pare Scott and Pierce in this respect, and it was warHS 
than contemplible for the senate of the Union to act before 
the people aa if the legal compensation paid servants of 
the state fnr their official labor was a favor or a present, 
and aa if, of the two candidates for the presidency, the one 
was entitled to more regard who had stood the shorter 
time, and in the less favorable place, at the crib of slate. 
But all objections to Meriwether's motion wen? defeated 
by the simple argument that the Wliigs of the house of 
representatives had four years before, by a resolution 
directed against Cass, created a precedent for Meiiwethers 
motion, and that the same weapon had been used against 
Adams, in 1828. The Whig poRticians of 1848, liad cer- 
tainly not much reason, in contrast with iheir Democratic 
colleagues of 1852, to exclaim; " We thank thee, O Lord. 
that we are not like these pubticAns;" but that did not 
really make things any better. Miserable incidents like 
this which had happened a generation before, when the 
country was in another period of transition, should not 
have been ])laced on the same level with the present one. 
It was not a matter of inditference that, at that early 
period, snch things should have happened, but then they 
never amounted to anything more than unsavory episodes 
in political warfare, whereas now a frightful percentage of 
the politicians threatened to be absorbed entirely with 
them, and to depend for their importance on u certain 
skill in this domain. 
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A presidential campaign morally and politically bo 
empty, so far as electoral speeches and the agitation in the 
press were concerned, had never jet taken place. And 
ae always happens, the less people had to say and tlie 
more they wished to conceal the truth, the louder and 
more pretentions did they I»ecome. But the politicians 
talked themselvea and wrote themselves into a fever to no 
purpose. The people did not warm towards Scott, and 
did not know Pierce, to whom, therefore, they were en- 
tirely indiiFerent, and there was no distingnishing pro- 
gramme. It would be a great error to wieii, from the 
result of the election to draw ihe conclnsion tliat there 
was not any enthusiasm in the Democratic CJimp. Tiie 
old Democrats voted the Democratic ticket jnat because 
they were Democrats, and the person who voted for 
Pierce, did bo beeauee he did not want to. vote for Scott. 
The Wliigs who were not Batisfiod with the Jinality resolu- 
tion did not sever their connection with the party. Here 
and there one might go over to the third party or alistain 
from voting, but the number of those who did so, did not 
come into consideration at all. Not until the result hod 
ehown how wrong had been the speculation that the con- 
eervatives could be kept in the party by the finality resolu- 
tion, were these elementa able to renounce their party 
spirit for the sake of their conviations on the slavery ques- 
tion. The apostates belonged to the conserv'aUve wing, 
and they became unfaithful to the old flag, simply because 
like the parties to the declaration of the 3rd of July, 
they sow no snfficient guaranty in the fiuality resolution 
with Scott as a candidate. In a word, the great majority 
of the people had become possessed by the quietistic con- 
I Bervative spirit, and did not wish their repose to be dis- 
t tubed by any further contention as to the price paid for 
it This gave the decision in favor of Pierce, for, as in 
15 



glaring contradiction with the entire history of the fllaverj 
question hitherto, people started ont with the as&uinptioQ 
that the disturbance of the peace would come from tha 
upponents of finalitj, it was evident that the fnlfiUmrat 
'A' that wish was considered better secured by Pieroe and 
the Democrats, than by Scott and the Whigs.' 

The Whigs were defeated in the fall elections, which, in 
some of tlie states, precede the presidential election I»J 
a few weeks, and which, because looked upon ae an index 
of the prohable issue in the presidential oampaign, an 
followed hy the whole people with strained attention. Bi> 
New York Tribune, indeed, warned the faithful to tlie 
very last hour, not to be misled by these eleotions, nor to 
despair of victory in tlie main battle, because Inck had for- 
saken tliem in these skirmishes. Bnt the most inflaentiil 
organ of the Seward Wliigs which, under Greeley'a influ- 
ence, always looked too Ba7iguirioly on things, endeavored 
to inspire the party with an assurance of victory which it 
did not itself possess. Charles A. Dana, one of its editorE, 
informed his militant co-worker, Pike, in a private letter, 
that he considered their defeat a settled matter." Bat il 
was surprising, in the highest degree, not only to the 
Whigs but to the Democrats, that Pierce was elected hj 
a majority which wrung from the Tribune the frank cod- 
feasion, that the Whigs were not only beaten but annihi- 
lated.' Only in four states — Vermont, Massachusetts 

> Foots, Cnaket of Reminiscences, p. 88. Cutta, TrenliM on Coniti- 
tutional and Party Questiona as received by St. A. Pmigliia, p. 83. 

' " I don't know how it is, but ray presentiments all favor oitr being 
llclied, nnd no ciphering and no argufying can malce them nnv beiler." 
Pike. First Blows of the Civil War, p. 153 Tlie letter is dated "W«l- 
nesday, October, 1853." 

' The election of electors took plAce on the Sth of N"vpinbRr; oo 
the 8th it writes: "Qeneral ScotI is overwhelmingly defualtdiH 
the Whig iDirty not only discomfilvd but annihiiuted." 
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Kentucky and Tennessee — which together had 43 electonil 
votes, did the Whiys obtain a majority; the 254 electoral 
votes of the remaining 27 states belonged to the Demo- 
nrats. 

When the fignres of the popular vote were looked at 
more closely, tlie resnlt of the election had a very different 
appeai-ance. For the "Whig electors 1,384,577, and for 
the Democratic — exclusive of South Carolina in which 
state the electors were chosen by the legislature — 1,587,250 
votes were cast.^ A majority of over 200,000 votes whs 
certainly large, but by no means so overwhelming that, in 
snd of itself, it had to be looked upon as the death blow 
of the party, and this all the less as the Whig vote was 
larger by over 20.000. than that oast for Taylor in the 
victorious campaign, four years before. But it is evident 
that, in judging of the standing of a party, the popular 
vote ie of immensely greater importance than the electoral 
vote. 

These considerations had been made on the occasion of 
80 many former elections, that it was impossible they 
could now be overlooked. Hence, it was all the more 
noteworthy that the conservatives, in their jjasslonate pro- 
test against the assertion that the election had numbered 
the party among the dead, did not appeal to sneh consid- 
erations. They claimed that this absurd cry of the liberals 
was only an adraiasion of their selfish wishes. The Sewards, 
Greeieys, et«., were, it was claimed, sharp enough to 
recognize that, after this issue of the election, the role they 
played in the party was over forever, and h(jnce they eu- 



' I give the pnmbers according to the Swtesm.'a Man., III., p. 1090. 
The nnmbers which I find in diflerent newspapers vary mure or less 
from ihesB- Thua, for instance, the Independent of December 13, 
IWa. gives; 1,546,789 for Pierce, 1,878,020 for Scoii, 155,048 (acced- 
ing 10 the SlatenmeD's Maouil, 107,298) far Hale. 
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(loavored to save their own political future by its disrup- 
tion. ^ The issue of the election really taught that the 
partv need\ed only to expel those elements which had been 
affected by the poison of al)olitionism, in order to assure 
itself a future worthy of its glorious past; and it would 
act nooonlinrrlv.' 

The opinions and resolves of many liberal Whig politi- 
cians may, indeed, have l>een influenced more or less, by the 
knowleilge that there was nothing for them to hope in 
that party, because the party itself had nothing more to 
hope for. But they certainly did not deduce this hope- 
lessness {rom the fact that the candidate put up by them 
had Iven nominated, but, on the Cf.»ntrarv, from the fact 
that the p:irty had allowed the finality resolution to be 
toroe^l U}x>n it by the conservatives. Yet, evidently, both 
views aniounteil, in the essential poiat, to the same con- 
viction. Li^e^a■s av.d ooT^.servarives agreed with one an- 
.^tV.er iliat tl.e v^M party wiitohword in the slavery question 

•T;^ l^v.:ri'.^ C- -.-•:* .»-■--.. - vr::r>: -Foe^ing that Ibey 
;rr :'■•. 'v.^t > t»s V..*,^«^'t'^s o:' rS-.r.j :r. 'i.e r*.:-.ks of a nation a] Whig 
•':»-:\ .-»:;.; .■.i^^-.r.r.iT : * v'!?^>:r.\v :hr ^^:r.i-'.~j::oa for the pnrpos« of 
.: ■..■.\ :. :> :v, v.> s xv:.x:-.a1 >::.:. :u:e in which ihev can rule 
V... : ;\ :'. : \ .T;-.: : ■;.> :":.:.: :.., : :■ sez; V..^w is a fa:al one, 

.r ' . -^t' ■: »• " - ; yv. r v !* :' -: >• >- :>s-es which alone hare 
. o'.vv v'^t .i \\.i -.tww- -.s" -.::- o:' ::-r y :.".}• . . . To this platform 
....•i. - ..;•»■....;■ .^ . r. :..e -, a . r> . : :..-.■ v-^nv h*^ vknowledged 
\: ^ . . :. ..:■.. N . • ■ . : j: .. .> r.v:k* irvhives . purified 

;A; , • >.•..•;,• .* v.- ^^I:^ . » t : . i" :.> .-. z.r*.rv 3vxk." The N. Y. 

> \/^ -• . ,-^ i '*^-- 'jT ririer thai had 

-. >. ^* - V -: •• *.• -f 'A . j-i •: the north 

■ V . s f > • ■ V ; ^ -< 7v*^- -*. M'*rr«. and 

■^ ■ • ^^ V ■ .^ ■ " : "^ : ".'"^ :' C'-r^erratism. 

• ^ -^ *• > - :> : .:.r rTerzment. if 

^. . »* ;. •. '-^ V V ^ ^ :* ■»:. . :.iT^ ak.>me claims 
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"to agree to disagree" would no longer do, after the 
modification of it attempted by the Baltimore convention, 
to give the candidate to one fraction of it and the platform 
to the other, had led to such a result. But the recogni- 
tion of this fact was the dissolution of the party, even if 
that dissolution was not effected in a day, and an inter- 
mediate stage had to he passed thi-ongh. The conservatives 
might continue the old name and in defiance of the un- 
ceasing, progressive development of actual affairs, hold to 
tlie old absolute party programme with its finality appen- 
dage, but they were not on that account, after tlie defection 
of the liirerals, the old Whig party any longer, but only a 
lifeless stump. The disruption of the Wliig party on 
account of the slavery question, was the beginning of a 
new formation of parties on the basis of the slavery ques- 
tion, and this formation was the beginning of the end of 
t/iis Union. 

An unpleasant feeling that this was so stole over those 
of deepest insight. The masses, indeed, would have looked 
upon the man who considered the Union imperilled more 
than before, by the result of the election, as a fool. How 
could they help looking upon it as acontradiction in itself, 
to speak of danger now that the finality policy had cele- 
brated a ti^iumph, such as no one had supposed possible. 
Of course, no threats of secession were heard for a gener- 
ation ; only the slavocracy ha<l spoken of secession, and had it 
not every reason to be satisfied! Apparently so, certainly, 
but only apparently. Its wonderfully acute instinct of self- 
preservation did not desert it now. Immediately voices 
from its ranks were heard which did not answer that ques- 
tion with an unconditional yes, because its victory had 
lO complete. The first complaints of the conquered 
lOon drowned by their contentions with one another; 
jubilation of victory, on the other hand, of the con- 
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qiierors, there was soon mixeO the notes of a very Biir- 
pi'ishig but only too well grounded complaint Thi 
internal separation of the Seward Whigs from the old 
party had pi-oceeded bo far that they were the first to de- 
clare the defeat to be an annihilatiog one, iilthongh s 
coniparison of votes did not at all justily that declaration; 
and the conservatives even expressed some satiafRctioa attlie 
great victory of their opponents, because ita necessary con- 
sequence would be tlie purification of the party from tlic 
poison of alxilitioniem.' But the Democrats openly cm- 
fessed that it would be a hard blow for them, if the days 
of llie TVTiigs were really numbered, since then an opponent 
would rise up again&t tliem with whom the struggle wouM 
have to assume a totally different character.* This it vrns 



defeat, tktm 



> The Albtuiy Rtgiittr dedans: "We bsTe do besitatJon in Mfing. 
IliAI. for ourselves, we derire great consolBtioti oniler oni' drfent, A 
the ctUTiclioa that it bas been cansed I7 an boneal InMinct^ 
people, hy their lore for tbei)' coimU; and tbetr detormin 
m&lDlaia Uie consUlution io all its inief ritj and iu lionest sj 

"Nor do we hesitate to mj. that we God another aoorce orgmlti 
laiioa in Ibe fact tbat aboiiiioaisiD and rebellioa. their iaotigalanld 
pmtnoten, and ponicnlarly tbetr high prie«U ia this atate, Sttwaid. 
UT««lrir and WeMl. liaT« received adealh'btow from vbicb the; WfB 
can Rooiet. They hare plafid «>al their deaperate game, wilh the 
^d of others who detested their principlea and Iheir objecta, and jrt 
the; arv In a kopelen mioortir, ia apolitical obliTioB." ttL 

* John 9. Barbuur, one ofiheeleclora of Virginia, laid after tlieTkt» 
ly; "WhilervjoicingoTertheri^torr thai kaabeenactUvred. let otMit 
forget that new battles bare jret la be ftMffrt, anil amw TiciDrics f e« to 
be woo. Let at sot band oonelrei <mt M> »my dfJoskM, a&d pttrtnli 
an wcaposs k) nut aattd ttuiTitiea and rongraioIaUoits. We bare 
rallied tfcv aftHaj, am d««lt«fed him. He did ooi beliere thai ibe 
Whig pail? VN)^ dbbaML We bare mdKiraied Wb'.^^r; rety 
PRDch te lb* rwcot MMmL b« «a bare w* JM broD^I it lo lb* 
pottit of MnMndBBtJon. A* a panjr. U Mill Maadt «iU> oppoaiog 
anv I'V" *^ ^^ ^ polttical d^L He «•• rigU ^ad it *raa •>: 
fer be WMTtJlbaitlwaabawfceaalpfaapilwrgaalaaUonaHTfc 
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that made the victory which the slavocracy had achieved 
by Pierce's election, the sure pledge of its eternal annihi- 
lation. The triumph of the linality policy with the dis- 
ruption of the Whig party conditioned by it, gave birth 
to the Republican party, and the Kansas-Nebraska ques- 
tion, which is commonly looked upon as the cause of its 
origin, served it only as accoucheur. 

would be substituted for that party. It was the weakest organization 
that could be framed out of the material in the country that was op- 
posed to the Democratic party." The N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 6, 1852. 

Q. W. Julian, said in a speech of the 25th of May, 1853, in the Free 
Soil state convention at Indianapolis: **And could we extort from 
them (the Democrats) to-day the honest truth, they would tell us they 
did not intend to beat the Whigs so badly, and make them sick unto 
death; that they are sorry they have done so; that their own family 
broils can only be quieted by a concentrated animosity against such a 
foe as the Whig party; and that they pray for its reorganization, and 
dread nothing so much as anew party, built upon its ruins, which shall 
stand unswervingly by the principles of real democracy, and invite, 
from all quarters, the intelligence and worth of the land. They under- 
stand this perfectly. See how the Washington Union shudders at 
the idea that the Whig party is dissolved, and its mission ended; see 
how it spurns the fraternal words and repels the friendly advances of 
the Republic I . . . Why, just look at the present attitude of the 
so-called national Democracy, and tell me if there is any bond of union 
within itself that can atone for the loss of that external pressure which 
has hitherto hooped it together ¥ " Speeches on Politilal Questions by 
G. W. Julian, p. 87. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BEGINNINGS OP PIERCE'S ADMINISTRATION. 

The political calm which nearly always prevails during 
the last months of a presidential term, set in earlier than 
it was wont to, alter the electoral battle of 1852, and was 
unusually deep. The noise of the politicians stopped, as 
it had no longer any object, after tlie decision, and when 
they ceastH.1 that violent stirring of the dying embers of 
their old pirty differences, it immediately became ap- 
parent to what a high degree the apathy of the people had 
really risen. But it was necessary for them correctly to 
understand the nature o{ this apathy, if the politicians did 
not wis^h to Ik> led bv it into the most dan ore ro us mis- 
takes. 

The defeat had, in more respfots tlian one, promoted the 
solf-kuow!odgo of the AVhigs. Whtre j>eople had learned 
to ju'lgi' rightly of tht* intrinsic untruth of the party in 
rela:i^»n to tlu* ^Iavt•^v question, is was admitted, that the 
very ob>orvaMo corru prion in the party contributed largely 
to the oata>:roplu\ PuMio opinion, indeed, was not in a 
parv^xys!u of r\.':^rni. Tiio carry i:.g out of the principle 
v»f the ^l^>il^ in trio 'I'cstowal o: puMio 'jiioe, recpirdless of 
tl;o vvn>o»;noTuv< :lnv::.j: :::ct*. :>.•:»!, -^^ ; t:.e lK>ld intriifues 
of wlr.oti vvrra-r. o:*:.'::i!> ::; i.-u'*. v.-ioes had l«een iiuiltv, 

— t v»t r. I* . . .'. . »i. . ' » v^ . ..* . .• . •* .. .^ ^ ■.»... rv « ..lii w tre 

::io u!:"!:m:c oa:i>os .^:* ::;^l ^vT. :r. 1 :•■ ! ^^:i::vo!v vlomand 
Li v'IiL4::^\ That :::o l\::;.vrA::j ;•. 'iticiaiis werv? not muro 
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nnaelfish and more virtuous, the thinking circles of tLe 
Ipeoplo knew well enough. But, naturally, the more recent 
scandals appeared in fresher colors than tlie older ones, 
and the provoking self-complacency with which the "Whigs 
had promised reforms, made thein doubly prominent. 
From a craving simply for a change in party government, 
, which Lad once brought them to the helm, the Whigs had 
nothing more to expect. Like the o^ Federalists they 
bad never been a really popular party, and lience any 
moral delinquency injured them much more thiin it did 
itheir opponents. ExperiencB Lad timght that they were 
|«ot belter than the Democrats, and that sufficed to keep 
Eaway from them the fluctuating elements which turn the 
scales in party contests. The optimistic indillVrentism 
with whicli the people looked upon the lax ethics of the 
profeasional politicians was mnch too great to cause the 
"Whigs to be despised, becanse they had turned out to be 
wolves in the clothing of siieep. They were no longer 
listened to because their most powerfol sermons were 
looked njwn as words, and only as words. M'here people 
CDdeavored, in all honesty, to form an idea of the situation 
fee it had been discovered by the course and issue of the 
electoral campaign, they still hoped to be able to do some 
good, at most, by dropping the old firm, in order, in the 
modest position of assistants, to lead the triumpiiant com- 
teting house into their own ways.' 

1 '"We may, as heretorore, occaaionally curry Ihe presidenlinl election, 
lo be followed by a remorseleiu scrumble for Ibe spoils, and uliimately 
by defection and treocbery BUcb oawe witDeBsed duriag Ibe 1at» presi- 
deDlial canvass. In additioo lo this, tbe painful fad aiaodii revealed 
HiU tve liave many in our midat wbo Iiare no more bone^ty Iban tbey 
Ihoold have. During llie late adminiatratlnn our people, or ratber 
many of tiiem, seem lo liave gone ia for atealing on a large ecale. I 
eODlider tli« party disgmced by GBlpbiniBUis and Garduerisms and 
Wher iains wbicb will ere long be brought lo ligbt. If tbere are not 
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The execution of this plan might prove imposeible, bat 
it was based on a correct iiiea. Dispntotioii urid (ienun- 
ciatioQ in congress and from the " stump" stirred tKc 
people DO longer. Party warfare had degenerated too 
much into mere squabbles of the politicians for power to 
allow the people tii be disturbed in their evei-y-daj bosiness 
of money making. All strata of the population ardentlj 
desired to devote (hemeelves to the latter, as everything 
seemed to promise a great rexival of business, providvd no 
politieal entanglements interfered. It was believed that 
there was no reason to f«ar such entanglements, since botli 
parties had pledged themselves to the iinality of the com- 
promise. This, however, should not be considered as ■ 
8uhge(|ueiit approval of the contract, on all sides. It wu 
the recognition of the compromise as nn irreversible (acl 
to which, for good or for evil, people had to accommodata 
themselves, but which, for the sake of the restoratioa of 
, should be so far approved by every reucuutble 

triot, that the renewal of the struggle merely in the in- 



uiAundinf t)«vp1opm«nU in the next Tew moDtha. I shill be kgr*«afelj 
dlBap|<oini«<l. We mnnni eleci * mui wbo Kon)<l t>« worth one «in> 
Hliim fIm-I^iI. ui<] he t'oulil not imiil brining iolu ptiwrr tba rogvci, 
or Kl leitst roaor »r Ihetu. B«!-ii3e« all thai, we shimlil hive over ».g»\ti 
Uie same eiliibiiirais ot oepolism and favoritism whicb were Ihe lie- 
»«<liD|^ sins <if Ibe Tajlor and Fillmore adminismtions. Such are nj 
anticipations in res|<e(;t lo the future; and yet 1 am too old a man to 
b« whilfling at»aL I shall not. theivfor«, dw«n mj- j<*nj -, but I an 
pnpared lo unite with the diaintt^rejIeO and patriotk portions of tbMa 
In nn «Hurt to do Eomelhing fot the cbvaxrj. {xovided a door Is opta 
which shall afford a reasonable chance far siMxwaa. I Iblfik aadi ■ 
(laorwlllbeopenin tbe'Ooar»«orrour;e«n,ifweBUitagedlsrre«t]v>Dd 
proper)):. Tbe cAodidate, whoeTer be mny be, ulM be broa^hl for- 
wsn) nndor Democratic *ntpir«s. aad be sapfoftiid ta the nam* at 
Denm-rM-y. .ilhpnri»* it will be ixMhinf bn» Whigpefj orer a^lit" 
Trvmas 8miili. Chairman or the EircatUe OomDuttee. to Huh Jaam 
S. Pike^ Wiabingttw Cilj, Uarcfa 37, 1SS& itke, nm Blowa oT the 
Ctrtl War, p. ITS. 
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terest of a party or its leaders, aliould be unconditional Ij 
condemned. In this sense, it was right to say tliat peace 
and reconcihation were the signs of the time,' hut there 
had been no change in any quarter in the ethical and poUti. 
c«I jndgiueDt of the slavery question. Political contention 
was to be brought to an end, but its causes continued and 
operated with unceasing energy. The politicians kept 
quiet, because party spirit was sufficiently inactive to make 
the immediate resumption of the agitation in the service 
of their personal ambitions to wiiicii, in the most favorable 
case, the public were completely indifferent, seem uuad- 
visable. But no one pretended that the settlement went 
beyond the line by which the legislative power of the 
federal government in reference to slavery was circum- 
scribed. If, in spite of this, people still looked upon the 
Blavery question as pnt aside by that settlement, the reason 
was because they still held to the old fiction that the actual 
difference of antagonistic principles would not make itself 
felt in politics after an understanding bad been reached on 
the question of law. The wrongfulness of this assumption 
must have been made more apparent by the facts, with 
every new experiment, as considering the incessant pro- 
gressive development of the actuat difference, new settle- 
ments in the question of law must have become new in- 
centives to an aggravation of the conflict. This became 
apparent immediately. Public opinion had so emphati- 
cally and so unanimously expressed itself to the effect that 
legislative action so far as slavery was concerned should be 
considered at an end, that even the radicals almost entirely 
stopped their efforts to disturb the compromise, but the 
law had not silenced consciences, and the number of those 

' "The Bouili liaa laid aside its anger and suspJcioQ, the Drirthregrels 
)U Jealousy of tho aoutb. FaciiouH ditTerencea are execrated and Uien 
forgotten." Tbe Unittd State* Mesieui, Jbji. 1S33. 
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who summoned the law before tlie forum of conecience 
steadily iQcrt;ased. 

Tlio nidicaU were not crippled bj the triumph of the 
finality |iolicy. In the early days of the last session of UiB 
thirty-Becond congress, Giddings again threw down tbv 
gauntlet to the entire variegated swarm of tlie compromise 
advocates. Even in the darkest days, the old "faimtic" 
had not lost hope in the final victory of the cause, but he 
had often siidly complained that the night was growing 
deeper and an auxious alaal had repealedly escaped his 
lips. But in this speech, even the acute^t sophist could 
not detect a sentence which could be twisted iuto an ia- 
voluQtary confession that he was struggling with the con- 
eciouancss of harboring a forlorn hope. With victorious 
scorn he points his opponents to the fact whicli showed b> 
a demonstration tlie miserable emptiness of their untruth- 
tv\ Mid shameful work of peace of the year ISoO. The 
division taking place of the people, on the Uiiais of tlua 
elavt-ry ijuestion, was swallowiug up the old political ur- 
ganiiatious, for they had lost their moral force. Why did 
the president not say a word on that subject in liis mcs- 
BUget Why was he completely silent on the fact, that, in 
the last three montlift, more fugitive dares had e$«aiped to 
Ovuida than over befun- in an equal space of time f Singly, 
in small )>au}l&. in ct\>wds of twentv even, they had marched 
thiunj^h the (Muntry, w«tl armed and resolved to 6take 
their li%'<>£ for tboir liberty, and the slave hunters had 
•earoely dared to make an attempt to come in their wqt 
Why )>*>] the (tTHident raftisvd \o leoev < 
obbun ftvm pnblic optaioa atkother verdiel 
which had been stigmaltaed as inCuBooEl 
a diS^ceut Un^tu^ ««« heard. IVopfe wem do ] 
«iMiideninnt tu h(«r HmoM wn the lover lav; dw | 
of ih* n>irtli «n<fv a«ake*iiBg to a nnnnrinawMt B 
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dntyand of tlie demands of hiimanity. Even the theatre, 
" thftt school of vice," had been won over to the strufrglers 
for the trnth and moved hearts which coidd be reached in 
no other way.' 

Thie last remark pointed to one of the signs of the time 
which had just appeared in the cloudless finality sky, but 
which radiated ao brilliant a light that even the uioetcou- 
fideut slavocrats could only stare at it perplexed for a 
moment. On the tribune, in the pulpit, in the editorial 
rooms of the daily press, many a powerful arm had, for 
two decades, rung the tocsin that told of llie approach of 
the storm, and at times its tones had resounded so power- 
fully through the land that the very foundation of the 
republic seemed to shake. And yet it was always only a 
small minority of the people whose hearts and not their 
heads alone, had been reached by the alarm. But now a 
warm, wumanly soul with & skillful pen sketched a few 
forms of the fancy on paper, and thousands and hundreds 
of thousands who had scarcely lent an ear to the most sub- 
tle constitutional deductions, and who had only too readily 
retired behind any principle of law which was offered by 
the politicians, in good faith or bad, as a place of refuge 
from the most urgent appeal to tlieir republican love of 
liberty, to their feeling as men or their mercy as Chris- 
tians, were deeply moved and bent their heads in shame. 
It does not precisely do honor to human natnre, that great 
social reforms are sometimes more effectually promoted by 
& novel than by a hundred very powerful statesmanlike 
speeches. But it would be a very great error to assume 
that, in such cases, that is attained by tickling the fancy 
and the feelings, playing as itwere, which could not have 
been achieved, no matter what tlie effort, by rational 

>Oong. Globe, 3d Sesa., 32d Congr.. App., pp. 88, 30. 
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thought and moral perception. Where the statesman, 
moralist and philanthropist have not cultivated the field 
by long and severe labor, the charmed pen of the novelist 
will never perform such a miracle. He only shakes from 
the tree the ripened fruit which the sweat of the farmer 
has drawn from the seed. Hence his efforts will always 
be vain when he offers only a product of the fancy, in the 
full sense of the word. Only where public opinion is a 
p^nver capable of bending all other authorities to its com- 
mands, can a sermon in the garb of belles lettres produce, 
under certain circumstances, such an effect as to make it 
an historical deed. The effect is produced only because 
public opinion throws itself with a sudden wrench, and 
with groat force, in one direction. But a sudden conver- 
sion is Wyond the power of the poet. He only gives that 
which has long l>eon fermenting in tlie thought and feel- 
ing of the people, a concrete form. That which hitherto 
apjxwroil more or less in the light of an abstraction, and 
wliioh thorotore ro:r.:uned m;<tv and indistinct, is now seen 
inoor|x»ratoa in persons and cvoiits in such a manner that 
it boov»:nos jxi'.jviMo to a child, whereas previously it was 
not i:^^>lH>d oven bv the mind of a thiiikinir man. But 
tho ol.ciraotors of the novelist ar^ shadows, and hence 
make nv> iir.prtssiv^n unless taker, fr^ ::■ rea; life. Events 
and ::;o ivioas thu: c^vorn ti.tn. Svv::. lohavo Wcome flesh 
anvi Mv\-vi wl.on tho tlotiv n. is 0!.t:.'v trnth. To disoc»ver 
wl;c:':ur it is Sv\ one :Axv.^ r.titl.vr t:\":.;..: stive knowiedsre 

» »-• ••.« . •., 

• •«> ^ V....V,*. .v^\^.., w..T.fc..vr .• vK.* 4T... ,— V.T LOt Is leit 

-I'nolo TvtnV C: .:.," :y Mrs, Harrlrt Botvher Stowe, 
vri:i:i\t tl.o vN^rwlt v.-v^: ,v.. :::v; r\>s::r. :: diii, l«ecause 
.«> ..V • .\ ., « ,»> t .. . .r\ . . .. , .. 1 ..I > v\-T..r>.a> Tills asser- 

tv. \ :.i;.,t.x >KN ".t '.« »< :. ;..x:.: iv i.v.v.t t^-At the siorv is 
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& picture of the life to which the great msBs of the slaves 
wiis {.■oiidcuined. But it wunld not be an easy matter to 
iind a single bit of evidence, even in the camp of the most 
fanntical abolitlonieta, in which that is pretended. The 
abominations of which an account is given in " Uncle 
Tom'a Cahin " might all have been eommittcil against the 
staves, under the protection of the law, and they were 
coiiiniitted in no few cases, notwithstanding that the im- 
mense majority of the slaves were so held as a rule, that 
it was no wonder that these adult children who lived only 
for the moment were cheerful in the evening at their 
dances and amusements, and even frolicsome. That the 
laws sanctioned such abominations and that it was suf- 
ficient to turn over the advertisement leaves of one of the 
great southern newspapers for any year in order to collect 
the original material from which such a story could be 
span, was enough to brand the system, and to make tim 
" peculiar iustitution," as an institution, appear as a curse, 
and as a friglitful blot upon the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century. In this sense, the fiction was full of truth, 
and tliis is what its readers found in it. And this it 
was that, in a short time, gave the book a circulation, on 
both sides of tiie ocean, almost without a parallel in the 
hietory of the literature of any people. ' How frefjnently it 
is now called for in book stores and libraries cannot be 
determined, but it may be said with great coniidence tliat, 
not only in Europe but in the United States, the great 
majority of the generation which has grown up during 
the last twenty years know it only by name, and this, 
not because a different judgment is now passed upon it, 
but simply because from being a bit of life it has become 
a bit of history. 

' A» early ns Ihe Btli of Jonusry, 1853, the Jndtpfndent annuunceil, 
Ihat 1)U,0Ul) copies (if Itie cheap populur edilioa hnil lieeo sold. 
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Honest as the indignant complaint of the slavocracy 
was, that these descriptions were a caricatare of slavery, 
as infamous as it was absurd, they did not consign them to 
the flames as they were wont to do with every piece of 
printed paper which they considered to have emanated 
from the abolitionists. Even in the soath, the booksellers 
did a good business with the novel, ^ because the south 
could not ignore that it was a bit of life — if not in the 
sense referred to above, in one no less important. Here 
there were no constitutional heresies, and not a word was 
dropped summoning tlie federal authorities to take the 
field with the weapons of the law against this "remnant of 
barbarism/' But the horror which took possession of the 
readers of the book in the free states, the blood that 
coursed hot to the head and hotter still back to the heart, 
and the tears that stole into many an eye, were a working 
force which had to be taken into account, it mattered not 
how often people repeated to themselves: so wills the con- 
stitution, so the law determines, and both parties have 
plodired themselves to the finality of the compromise. 
Could the constitution, the laws and resolutions of the 
national oonvontion drive that horror, that "fanatical" 
and "ri^bollious** blood and those tears out of the world? 
And if t!\oy roniaiiu\i in the world, how could they be 
pnnot»tod, soir.orimo and somehow, from creeping into the 
Capitol :itWa>.;i!\:rton and even from finding their way to 
the oottv^r. ;r.M sUi^^r p.a:^::\t:.'r.s; 

Witi; wb.at Sv>'.:o;:;uio t:.e shivooracv observed these 

■ »',r.o'< l.*.o;vr wr::o> v^i: ;V.e '^:h of Jani:anr. 1563, to his friend 
U'.'s'.:. ::>*•.; ^v ■..■."..' :;i. > v' • • I'liv'e Tora's Cabin ' sells beiv 
:;i*p:vV.\ O- V-. ■ 's>. 'I'r :•;".> :v.o :i-. .: *:ie cannv: supply the demand 
\> ' : V. N - ^= , . -. : • :. V *. • V v^ . r y \ y e r^^ : ive o - : d e^i a won! — Tncle- 
1\^ •, V. .:,..", :^ . v^ > V. ; 4 r s ; : >. o <\ :v. ; ;: : . . v ■»::*- :h e A frican . The fact is 
v.» : :i ■ i.; ; :,v ■ x^; :>.<* hv\^: w>.-.vi'. :l:e ^x^k lakes.** Perry. Letters of 
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aymptoma of feeling was most apparent in the zeal witb 
wLicL its moat aggressive organs enJeavored to deny tliem 
all importance. The Richmond Examiner with triumph- 
ant scorn called attention to the fact that now, as during 
tlie emancipation movement in Virginia, twenty years he- 
fore, the price of slaves had rapidly advanced, and on tliis 
it based its claim that every assault made on negro slavery 
was followed by an invigoration and a greater security of 
the institution.' This rise in the price of slaves, in times 
of the greatest excitement against slavery, was, certainly, a 
very noteworthy fact, and it was only too true that hitiierto 
ftll attnckft made on slavery bad led to new victories of the 
alavocracj. But even the abulitionistB Lad never yet 
made an attack aimed at the direct abolition of slavery by 
the federal government, because no art of construction 
was able to discover the power to do so in the constitution. 
Hence the right of property of the slaveholders had never 
been subjected to a direct menace.' Tlie slavflcracy had 
never yet hariiored the slightest doubt that, by energetic 
and united action it could defeat its antagonii-te. Hence 

■"The KbolitiuD people at Ibe north attnch much impnitaDce to the 
■Ur miule by Mra. Stone aod her book. They iblnk 11 a grent blow at 
Blavery and slaveholders. But If we ara not wholly mialakea. tlie 
effect of this, OB of every other apecioa of antl-sliivery excitpmeut, is 
precisely Hie contrary of what tbey expect. Its effect U lo Bolidify 
and Btreuf^heD the ioBtitutioo of black sla-very. . . . It is a curi. 
ons fact thai during the year Wi'i, when the Virjinia legislature 
acta ally disc ueaed laws for em(tnci]iating our slaves, ihey roaa im- 
inensely in price. And now the saine uurloua phenomenon isrepeated. 
la the midst of all of thia Uncle Tom clatter, the price of slnves has 
more thau doubled. Seven years ago we had reason to be cognizant 
of the aale of a powerful young negro. He was sold for Hve hundred 
dollars. On this day he would brin^ upon the same spot not less than 
lineen hundred." The Richmond £j(ii7iiV<(j-, May 13, 1S53. 

* In Virginia and Kentucky nobiHly Lad ILought of asking that all 
llaTSS shoulil he declared free in a day. All that was desired was to 
do awny with the principle of the natural traDsmission of slavery by 
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the price of slaves could not be greatly influem-e*! ^^y p 
c&l contingencies, and when people thought they iniut 
nsBiime it bo iodiiericed, the effect was naturally to be 
looked for in the direction of a rise in prices, fince <I1 
who were personally interested in slavery would stand hj 
cue another all the more certainly the higher tho^marltct 
price of slaves rose. The slave-holding interest waa, 
therefore, nnqiiestionably cemented by all the blows of 
its opponents, but that was no proof that it had gone 
forth with increased strength from erery strnfcgle^ 
if by this expression was to be understood not only 
a greater offensive and defensive strength, bat aJH 
enhanced sei'urity. Its victories in congress bad 
always been accompanied by an aggravation of the lios- 
tile feeling in the free states; it had thereby l>een forced 
continually to inci-case its claims, and this again conCiDO- 
ally broadened and deepened the antagonistic tendencitt 
of the norih. Ilence from the history of the sIkvot 
ijucstion hitherto, only une tiling was undoubtedly oertain^ 
that people on both sides were drawing nearer and aearer 
10 a eatastmphe; but tlie question which of them would 
in the last, decisive struggle prove to be the stronger, was 
not by any means nn conditionally answered io favor of the 
south. The man, therefore, who understood the teacliinga 
of the past could not but draw from the impression " Cnde 
Tom's Cabin " had niadi'. the conclusion that, spite of all 
finality rKolntious. a new collision was at hand, since the 
M>nlh vrouM consider itis^elf agniit comjielled to meet tbo 
new Wow inflictcil oo it by new demands on legislation', 
the revolt of the ethical conscience of the litne fVoin 
slavery wa« to lie counterpoised by strengthen rng ite legal 
position, tliat is, a fnrtbcr aggravation of the didercncea 
between the legisUtion of the latid and the outtvictiou of 
tlie people «m pcroejiUUek 
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He alflvocracj', however, had learned onpiij,'h from the 
oxperienee it had Lad alreiidj — so long us its passions were 
not excited by the heat o!' the struggle — not to request 
new services t'ruin federal legislation with a light heart. 
Hence, it was not Biirprisiiig to see the suave liichitioiid 
Examiner unctuously arguing that the eensation caused Uy 
" Uncle Tora'a Cahin " was not produced by the nionil 
horror with which the world looked upon negro slavery. 
True, it wafi not easy to find any other explanation of that 
sensation. The Examiuer thought that Europe must 
Iiave seen an allegorical disruption of its own social cir- 
cninstiuices, in "Uncle Tom's Cabin."' It can scarcely be 
imagined that the author of the Brticle himself believed 
the nonsense he wrote. Tlie assertion is so absurd that it 
can be explained only by the conviction that the solidarity 
of the Christian civilizud world, eliiimed by the abolition- 
ists, in respect to the judgment to be passed on slavery, 
iihonid einiply not be admitted to be a fact. Hitherto the 
blows dealt with the weapons of ethics and positive 

■"One Uundreil editions of lea thousand copies each hnre be«n 
issued, »nd the European public uiio never snw b n)lapk) slnvo. ib slili 
noaalisfied. Such a fact cannot be accounled Tor either on tbe lileniry 
pretcDBioDB of the book itself, or on the aljoliiionist idea of an aclivn 
hoalUil]' to negro slavery. A more probable explanation is, iliat (lie 
people of Europe see themEeivea and their rulers in the slaves and ibeii 
mnsTeri, and give to the book a political signiflcHDce which feeds tii" 
flame that smoulders in the breast of opjireBsed miiij^ns. The press is 
Dot free there — no book advocating the general dogmas, (all ti'ue 
eoniigU if tlie distinction between the black and white races was oiu 
of the queBtion.) in Mrs. Slowe's novel, could be written by an Euro- 
pean without Incurring severe penalties — and that fact gives spice lo 
the alle^ry which Ibey make of Tom's Cabin. The book 
win never have any elTect on slavery in llie Unifed Stales, betause il 
is all nonsense, so far as nt'groes aud Caucasians are concerned— but 
It may, in the manner we have slated, produce a vei'y distend and de- 
cided etTect upon affairs in Europe." The Richmond Examiner. April 
M, I8J3. 
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Christianity were parried by calling the abolitioniete igno- 
rant and crazy Eeiitimentalists, irreeponeible fanatics, level- 
in}^ hypocrites and reprobate demagogues, and hv trying 
to prove by the theology of the schools, that slavery had 
buen sanctioned both by the Son of God, in the New Cove- 
nant, who from mercy hud died njKin the cross, and by the 
strictest divine coiiniianda in the Old TeBtament. Cut if it 
had to be admitted that the moral conscionaness of Eurupe 
condemned the peculiar institution just as emphatically,' 
it wae senseless or at least of no value, to search the dic- 
tionaries for all kinds of honorable titles for the abolition- 
iflls, and senseless for the theologians, after the example 
- of the jKiliticians, in their art of interpreting tlie constitu- 
tion, to explain away and out of the Bible the epirit of 
continual moral progress on the basis of brotherly love 
and the fatherhood of Cod, of whom all men are chil- 
dren. The slavocracy might indeed say, of Enrope, and 
with more justice than it could be said of the American 
alHilitionisle, tliat it was not sntficiently acqnainled uHth 
the actual condition of things in the southern states; bnt 
that did not alter the practical coneeqnenced. Yet, if that 
moral judgment of condfrnnation was wrong, the question 
would still have I»een: Can Uie south, relying upon laws 
which It has had jwissed by an artificial and forced inter- 
prcution of the constitution and with the help of a sub- 
servient minority of northern politicians, bid defiance in 
the long run, to the moral eonscionsness of the majority 
of the people backed by the moral coD9cioiisnesa of the 
iewling riviliteii nations, that is to the Times-Spiritl Uow 
greatly the slavocracy ivcoiled from pntiing this qaestion 
to it»«lf M> plainly that it might and must receive ui m- 
tfrelj anaajbiguons answer, apjtears from the toore than 
ingenuous atteraptei like tbal of the f «iMui<>r, to deceive 
tbe suutli KB to the force with vhieh the cnmnt i 
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Tiines-Spirit ran in the direction of its opponent. But 
this recoil and these attempts to deceive were themselves 
a very clear answer. The person who would not or could 
not recognize this, was occasionally answered in words 
from the same lips in a manner which lel't nothing to be 
desired. Conscious, unprincipled and selfish demagogy 
was much more strongly represented in the political circles 
of the north than in those of the south. The leaders vi 
the elavocracy struggled with terrible honesty, for «n in- 
terest on whose unconditional preservation the continuance 
of the entire political and social order of the slave states 
depended. Hence, thej could not be satisfied with simply 
closing their eyes whenever the danger to that interest was 
made so frightfully apparent by events that no dialectics 
and no sophistry could argue away the fact of the danger 
from their own minds and from the instincts of the masses. 
And when stern necessity forced an honest answer to that 
question from them, it was always a very distinct Hoi 
The same Richmond Examiner which had sought to allay 
the alarms of its readers by the ridiculous allegory of 
European afl'aira, unreservedly acknowledged a few weeks 
later the Calhoun principle; we art; lost if we cannot prove 
before the forum of political ethics and Christian morality, 
that negro slavery is a positive good.* 

' " The time was when condemnation snti regrel were Ihe only senli- 
ments entertained towards tliat iQslilulio>n (alavery). Much or iliat 
morbidly mintakeD impreaaioQ owed ila orig;in to the unnise douUlH 
AOd ill.4.'0iiaidered language of emiaeat southern men. Olti'ii the,v 
gave sanetioD and concurrency to opinionB mJlitatiog against the jiih. 
Uce, the moral rectitude, the social beneflts, and the political excellence 
of ilomeatic alavery. They Dot only Uileraled, but approved Ihealiaurd 
phaaiasy that 'slarery in the abstract in wrong,' They suffered Ibem- 
lelves to believe and say thai alavery w&s an evil, Bocial. moral and 
political, only lo be excused by the ueceaaitiesoroursttuaiinn. There 
wu. even in tlieir justification or the institution, a tone or deprecation, 
oTbaniility, as tbougb they were conscious of shame, aod only desired 




The frank adiniBsion that t]ie time wus past, n-heo tha 
onnstitution and the laws alone were eiifficient for di8 
safety of slavery, was of course not to lie noderetood to 
mean tlmt the Bonth would henceforth devote all it£ 
strength to an academic refutation of the erroneous con. 
{■ejjtion of the Timefi-Spirit of the ethical natnre of negro 
slavery. The admisaion was made in no email part, with 
Uic intention of drawing the very opposite conclusiou 
fi'iUTi it. There was scsrcely a single person of political 
note in the entire south, who honestly harbored the delu- 
sion that public opinion in the free slates and Kurope, 
could be converted by any argument to a belief iu the 
]irinciple that negro slavery was a positive good. Tben 
wus no idea, uut even a remote one, of convincing people; 
I'Ut the ethical nature of tlavery was rvcognized as the 
finally deoieive element, partly in order that by the iitKOii' 
ditional advocacy of tlie moral jastilication of the pe«nl]&r 
institution, the germs of the dragon seed of doubt mt^t 
Ite smothered in the south itself, and partly in order to id- 
fer from it the right to hreak down the laft leg:*] l«rrietft 
which had been erected within the sphereii of federal legis- 
latioD, betwvtin sla^'er^* sod freedom, to the prejudice of 
the former. Tite admission was not a eignai for rett««t 
giv«u in th« eooseiottiacw of weakness, out eren an ad- 
wtwitiotu with wise foraeigfat to lie eatistin) with what bad 
been alrfwty achie^'«d, bat nn announcenient that on 
aniiistioo wait impuesiU« — that forces which absolntelj 
MMjml the coutml of legtaluive »etioii »ad of the wishes 

Ut mc*f* in twalshwMl. AD tkbwM «!«■;, U ww «d mtot ihM 
wwIMtt^k |ii«*«d lUal. ■ ■ . N* tawwm oC nccAstii; : m> ooBTto 
ItMiarWi;^ rtcU; — cm uM i > *tk» oT man Mfwrii— ey wffl loag la- 
dww MM to Mnwm llwl whkk tti^ kcU*«« la W m fTot vrn la 
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and will of individuale, made the prosecution of an aggree- 
aive war to complete victory, an unavoidable necessity. 

It would not hare been at all acceptable to tlie slavoc- 
racy, if people at the north had understood that this wns 
the only right meaning of ite declarations concerning the 
ethical side of the slavery question. But that was not tu 
be feared, as it was not itseU' by any means clear on the 
flubject Since Calhouu's death, the slavocracy had had 
no man who followed consequences from their prcmisea to 
tlie final conclusion with implacable logic. In the north, 
new men had entered on the stage of national politics, 
men whose statesmanlike calibre was yet to be demonstra- 
ted by practical tests; but among the slavocracy the men 
were apparently not equal to the problem. Its leaders 
were politicians who, so far as the final results of their 
endeavors were concerned, allowed themselves to be led 
mainly by their instincts and feelings, and who, as a rule, 
confined their realistic consideration and action to the 
prosecution of proximate ends. It would be very wrong 
to connect wliat has been said above with eubscqnent 
events, tu such a manner as to make it appear that there 
was just now a sly conspiracy planned with refiued bad 
faith against the compromise of 1S50, so recently ratified. 
It did not occur to the slavncracy for a moment to look 
upon the finality of the compromise, as a bed of down, on 
which it might idly stretch itself, and in sweet slumber 
forget the coming struggle. It was so active in the last 
Bfififiion of congress during Fillmore's administration, that 
it could be certainly expected it would go to work with 
resolution the moment it felt itself sufficiently master of 
the situation by Pierce's entrance into office and the new 
composition of conj^'rcss. to hope confidently for success. 
But eminent as was the importance of its projects, they 
contemplated only an increase of the power of the slavoc- 




racy, and did not affect the settlement in regiird to the 
constitutional questiona in debate. That any increase of 
the power of the slave-holding interest was incuinputible 
with domestic peace, was, indeed, certain enough. Bnt 
the elavocraey could not be accnsed of a ]>erfidjoiia atlttck 
on the compromise of 1^50, and the public opinion of the 
north, coneideriiig ite craving for peace, wae eatii^fied with 
the compromise, bo long as the south was not in a j>ofiitioD 
to undertake the execution of its projects. The »ec^md 
session of the thirty-eecoad congress passed away in a 
manner wliich must have left the impression of a complete 
calm, and even of emptiness on distant and siipv-rficiiil 
observers. Altliongh the newspaper press in tlie United 
States has received a greater develupinent than in any 
other country, newspapers, in ordinary times, do not, by 
any means, fnrnieh exhaustive reports of the proct>eding» 
in congress, and the stenogruphic reports are seldom taken 
up outside of political circles. But as the ]>o]iticians — iu- 
elusive of the press with few exceptions — ^luoked upon tte 
slavery question as removed from the order of the day, the 
pnblic heard scarcely anything of the occasional expreseiona 
and speeches which went to show that the water apporotidy 
BO smooth, would soon be the scene of the stunii whicli fatu) 
just been bound. The longer the outward calm lasted, 
the more did tbosu circles on both sidus of Mason wid 
Dixon's line, who were not entirely disinclined to s re- 
newal of the agitation, became convinced that n long tin 
of peace was beginning. Hence, we need not here cotuidtr 
the incidents in that session of congress which dctnonetmta 
thf erronwinaness of this view, since we shall refer to 
ihem hereafter, in count^ction with the further dorelop. 
ment of tlie quGstions U> which tliey relate. 

Piercers inaugural address did not shake tliis •Monnoe 
of peace. If people had not l>ecome too accuEtoiiMMl, n- 
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mtly, to look at things only through the colored epec- 
cles of their wishes, they wonid have found sufficient 
I occasion, in this draft of a programme, to look into the 
near futnre with serious alarm. The address was, iu 
more than one respect, of a kind easentially different from 
that of the addresses of ail former presidents. Pierce 
did not read it, but spoke it without notes. The oratori- 
cal pathos and lively gestures of the president no donbt 
enabled the listening masses to hear the sharp northeast 
wind and the drifting snow better than they otherwise 
wonld, bnt whether the innovation which approximated 
this solemn act of state, even in this external regard, to a 
stnmp speech could be approved, was another question. 
Still it was natunilly mnch more important, that the simi- 
larity was not confined to external form. The whole tone 
of the address too disagreeably recalled the provoking, 
presomptuons language which Young America was wont 
to make use of on every occasion. The measured, digni- 
fied mode of expression which become the head of a great 
state, whenever he appears publicly in his official character, 
had assumed a conventional form in the United States. 
This form Pierce had not exactly broken through, but in 
several of the most noteworthy places it appeared as a 
rem not very willingly borne. The party head was heard 
in the address, and even the head of a party wliich was 
resolved to turn its supremacy to account without spend- 
ing much strength or time on conecientious scruples as to 
the What or the How. 

There were, unquestionably, in the professional politicians, 
as in all other men, all gradations of color, from white to 
black, bnt taken in the aggregate, they had for a long 
lime become a distinct class of euch a sharply marked 
type that the people suificiently recognized the nature of 
that type to know that, in an infinite number of things, 
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tliere wt'ie precisely five which they had to leave alone, nu 
iiinttor wbat party was in power. Hence, it was mort 
tliati a wtint of taste that the president confidently beU 
«>iit a prospect of iiitcyt-ity and economy in all liranclitt 
of ihe administration so pronounced as never to he jusU;f 
ealied in qnestion.* As, for many years, he had, u a 
fellow actor and director, been on tlie most intimate rein- 
lions with these circles, what was a matter of common 
talk, eince Jackson's administration, could not have been 
unknown to him. A promise to endeavor to give the 
country an honest and economical administration wonld 
have been in place; but the emphasis with which he pie- 
teuded to liope for the complete success of his endeavors 
made the pi-omise a clnmsy and unworthy piece of demn- 
gogy. And it was all the more markedly so, as the presi- 
dent, immediately thereafter, professed his adherence ti< 
llie doctrine of the spoils with a frankness which, to say 
the least, had hitherto been unheard from the moutb of 
sacL a man, in 8uch a place And it was bold sophistry, 
on liifi part, when ho, at the same time, remarked that no 
gov-ernment which was conscious of ite responsibility conld 
be sap|Hisc<l to allow its opponents to remain in places 



I ■• In tlia admin i«mti<m of dnnicstic a&iia. yvii eip«cl a d«f oud 
tntl^|t^lly in th« public ««rrie«, knd an obwrruioe of rigid ecoanmr ia 
kll dtrputmi'nis. su mu-ked na ae^ei Justi; tn be qnasiiafMid. If tUs 
rMsnaaMo rspcdatiua bo not realiwd. I (Nnkljr coafen that one nf 
yiMir liMding bopt* La doomed M disa^ifHiloUuent. and tkat tn^ vObiti 
ta a t4tj impiwtaai putknlar mux rtsalt la a baB^liating lUl- 
orc ■ . lllf b«r otijeci than psnaail i^^mnttUsawBi g»n dlrtc- 
tina aid «ttw g ha tlM4r (tb* hwssm of mj comUjnr*) rxNiluas ia 
Un Ut* owTtM, aad Qi*s tball not be dbapp>iat«d. Thry ivqvira U 
my hmi* dlllgwac*, latafrlir, aad «a|wclir. wberpver ihera ara daik* 
tah*|itffcmKl. Wtlbom tW« qualiiiM ia tbeir public wrnMh 
mEW» MriBgaM bwti tat ibc prcineaiiaa aad piwlitbaB«at <d rramt 
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wliich required a cordial co-operation with the govern- 
ment.' Tbis was apjilicable only to political offices in tLe 
i-eal senee of the term, and tlie absurd demand has never 
licen made in the United States that these should be left 
in the hands of iiersous who were uot in full agreement 
with the government. But ueillier was anjone foolisJi 
enough to suppose that this annuiincement of Pierce was 
intended for that small class of officials. It was intended 
for ei'ery postmaster, every custom bouse officer, every 
cierk and every doorkeeper in the federal service, and witli 
all of these, the good and skillful fulfillment of their 
duties of office, by no means depended on tlieir being 
orthodox and zealous Democrats. In a certain sense, the 
verj- contniry might be asserted. If the " cordial co-oper- 
ation" demanded by Pierce of these officers had any sense, 
it could only mean agitation for Democratic party inter- 
eats, and this agitation claimed, as a matter of faet, more 
or less of the tiuie which should have been devoted to the 
duties of their office, but, as a rule, it had other and inore 
important coiiBe(|iiences, which were irreconcilable with a 
coDscieiitious discharge of those duties. 

But when, on the other hand, the president satd that he 
felt himself indebted, for his elevation, only to the masses 

' "OfBcM can he properly regiinleiJ only Id Ihe light of aids for the 
■ccomplisbtnent of lliese (those monlioned in the foregoing quotalion) 
objei^lB; and as occupancy cuti confer no prerogative, nor imponunale , 
dwire lor prefermenl any claim, Uie jiuLlic iDieiest li])[ieriiiively 
demand* Ibat tliey be conaidereil with sole reference lo llie duties to 
be performed. Qood cllineas may well claim the proieclioo of gontl 
laws and the benign inllueuce of good governmeDt: but a claim for 
olSce Is what llie people of a republic should never recognlz'*. Nu 
reasoDitble man of any puny tvill expect the ndmitilsiration to be 30 
regardleas of its responsibility, and of Ibe obvious elemeuta of suc- 
CMs, aa Ui retain persons, knovo 10 be under the influence of politi- 
cal hoslHity and partisan prejudice, in positions whlcli will require, 
not only severe labor, but cordial eo-o pern lion," 1. c. 
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of tbe people mid that he could and would bestow office, 
without being hampered by auy ccneideratioiis of a per- 
sonal nature,! ijg ^^s perhaps indulging in idle phniee«. 
"Whether he would keep thiB promise in the sense which 
the unbiased reader would attach to hie words, the future 
\iould teach. We shall Boon get the answer to this ques- 
tion and eee what a deep-reaching influence it exercised 
on the course of events. Only this one thing was now 
certain, that the pretty words of the president proved in 
ti-uth the disheartening fact, that, the bottom had not jtt 
been reached in the question of the spoils system wliiuh 
poisoned the whole public life, but that the conrse in-J 
matter was downward still. 

This alone was sufficient to provoke one to aesu^j 
distrustful attitude or at least a very cautious one, towwdi 
the other pretty words in the inaugural address, nntil 
such time as the acts of the administration had nfTord 
the necessary material for a well founded critictftd 
them. 

The president did not need so emphatically to ■ 
the thought, that he could have made himself so ridicu* 
lous as to withhold a portion of the booty of othce from 
his own party, for neither the Whigs nor the Democrate 
had harbored so foolish a suspicion. And just as little 
were friends or foes surprised to hear him declare, with 
still greater emphasis, that the opinion of the fathers of the 
republic, that the territory of the Union was as extensive 
as the nature of a federative republic would bear, \ 



> " HBTJDg DO implied eDgagements to ratiQr, do rewards to ■ 
reseDtments lo remember, nod no persoaal wishns lo consull, li 
tions for official glaiions, I eliall fulllll this difflrull aoi] delicale inHfc 
admitting no motive as wonby eitlier or my cbaraeter or jtueition, 
which does not contempUte an elUcieot diacharice of itutj *ud Ifa* 
best interests of my coiinU-y." L c. 
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wholly ungrounded. Not on!y had the opinion long pre- 
vailed that tliis view had been completely refuted by ex- 
jjerience, but the whole people bad expected to see the 
new president drew from it tbe practical coucliigion that 
the moment waa a goi>d one to acquire new territory. Not- 
withstanding this, the lofty sentences, in which Pierce gave 
tbe assurance that this acquisition of territory shonld he 
striven for only by the most honorable means, did not 
meet with unconditional and universal credence, and did 
not deserve it. People were not surprised at tbe cnpidity 
thua openly confessed, but it nevertheless awakened serious 
anxiety in certain circles. Although no name was men- 
tioned, everyone knew that Cuba was mcanl. and tliu 
addi-ees did not intend to leave anyone in doubt on that 
point. But precisely because Cuba was in question, these 
assurances should not have raised any claim to uncon- 
ditional confidence. The history of the annexation of 
Texas, and especially the history of tbe time immediately 
preceding the Mexican war, had furnished strong iltustra- 
tions as to what means a Democratic administraiion could 
consider entirely honorable, when it went hunting for ter- 
ritory, and was it entirely undoubted that Pierce would 
have a much narrower and more sensitive conscience than 
Folk! The promise that he would endure no new tilibus- 
tering exjieditions, was perlmps honestly intended, although 
there were already examples to show that the federal 
government thought it hud done its duty as a friendly 
power, when it had only issued a proclamation against the 
filibusters. And that Pierce contemplated contingencies 
in which the honesty of the means employed by him, might 
be judged differently, could be inferred from the fact, that 
he had introduced these assurances by the assertion that 
the acquisition of Cuba might become essential to the pro- 
tection of tlie United States, and to the prtservatiou of tbe 
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peace of the world.' Evidently what be liad principil'.j 
in mind here, was the slave interest. But if this intereel 
considered the acquisition of Cuba to be necesanry for iu 
seourily, would it suffer the means to the attainment of iu 
end, to be tested by a very delicate balance? Even if the pres- 
ident honestly intended to prosecute his airae only in tlic 
most loyal manner, it was very much to be feared, that lie 
would not be able to remain faithful to his intention, after 
lie had once declared this extension of territory to bean 
essentia] part of the programme of bis administration, and 
given it plainly to be understoodj that the elavooracy hul 
a right to expect it from the federal government. Bat 
above all things, it was undoubted that the plan, inde- 
peudently of the manner in which it was sought to execute 
it, precisely on account of the special interest the elsvoc- 
racy had in it, would meet with the most decided resistance 
from a great part of the people. Hence, Pierce, in the first 
honr of his presidency, again threw the apple of discord 
between the two geographical sections of the country, 
although he did nut touch a single one of the stipnlutions 
of the compromise, or one uf the debated constitutional 
questions. The complete inutility of all attempts, in the 
face of tlie ever-developing conflict between actual circam- 
etancee and material interests, to end the stmggic by I^isi 
lative agreements on certuii points, could not be more 
forcibly illustrated. 

The oomplete ignoring of tlie problem whidi constituted 
the actual and constitutional existence of slavery ia oni: 

■"With an »;<«'ri«Dce Uiia nggesiive ud cbeeriag. tl 
my adwiuiMniioa will not be oaniroDed bj' aav timid fbrebc 
«tII from *\pMi£la&. toAt^i, Ui* aottobadlifQmdlbaioi 
tbeacqokli 
[iMBiIy Imp 
i» pnMrTkthia of Ifca 
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portion of the Democratic republic inacie up of political 
commonweals with equal rights, had its roots in the 
illnsion that a legislative agreement in regard to certain 
controverted points, could prevent tlie continuance of the 
causes, in conaeqneuce of which, these very points had been 
so violentlj and ao bitterly contested. If views had differed 
only in regard to certain pertinent constitutional questions, 
the quarrel conid never have assumed such a character, con- 
sidering the great interest which all parts of the republic 
had in the preservation of domestic peace and of the 
Union. People did not quarrel because thev interpreted 
the constitution differently; but because people occupied 
different stftridiK>iuts in their moral and political judgment 
of slavery, and because material interests in respect to it, 
were in irreconcilable conflict, did they, on both sides, 
insist w'ith so much tenacity and regard lessness of con- 
eeqnences, on the appearance of warrant that they saw in 
the constitution for their own view, that the Union was 
threatened with disruption. Hence legislative compromises 
did not at all touch the causes of the struggle, but only 
gave a positive legal decision, in respect to certain con- 
sequences of it. The side which believed it had lost more 
than it hatl, won, by the decision might, indeed, submit, 
but even with the most complete submission, it could 
never pledge itself to the decision as to the correct one. 
And yet it had evidently to do this, if it would not, at 
the next manifestation of the difference, carry all the 
bitterneFs accumulated in former quarrels into the new 
struggle. 

The position Pierce occupied, was the one' according to 
which, the opposition between moral and political convic- 
lions and material interests could and must be silenced. 
after an authoritative decision in reference to the contro- 
verted legal questions, had been given. Hence, he asked 
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that obedience should be yielded to the provisions of llie 
comproiniae, not onSy " without rehictanee," but ercn 
"cheerfuily."! And therefore he was probably not coitacioufc 
that, by the announcement of his Cuba project, be bad 
again opened the Pandora bos of aectional contention, and 
again set at liberty all the evil spirits which it wna sap- 
posed had been put in unbreakable fetters bj the charm 
of the compromise. After he had accomplished tlie mia- 
chievous deed, he expreaeed in tones of the fullest honeetj, 
the expectation, that ttie tomahawk tbrtunately buried 
should never be dug up again.* And public opinion, in 
its aggregate judgment, clung only to this consoling word, 
althougli tlie passage about Cuba was noted, and awakened 
serious reflections. 

Grreater attention would have been paid to that pas&aige 
as well as to the other things in the address which bore 
directly or indirectly on the slavery question, if theininds 
of the people had been more strongly tnrned towards the 
great political questions in general. Bnl congress vat 
not to meet for nine months, and the policy of tJie 
administration could not rightly begin to make itself felt 
till then. Preparations and beginnings might be made, 
but the president could take no decisive steps on his own 
responsibility atone. Hence, people thought they might 
with Impunity and withont any qualms of conscience, 
enjoy some time longer the pillow of rest, wliicli the procla- 
matiou and acceptance of the tinality resolntion offered to 

'"I helievellisl .... thp Inws to eororre lliem (Iho riglits af 
the somli) sboiilil be respected uid ciliej-ed. not wltli a relucUace ma- 
oounigetl by st«trBct uplaioas as lu their prupiietjr in a different cute 
orsocl(>ly. bill ubeerrulty, nod occordlnglollietlecisiaDSoflbe tribunal 
to wbicb tbelr cxpiisiiion lii^loogs." lb., p. a024. 

■ ■- 1 fervpully hope that me question i» U rest, and that no mciUmm), 
or ambitions, or fuiatical excitement may again tlireatno Ibedurabili^ 
or our InsiltutloQB, or obscure tbe light of our prosperiiy." 1. c. 
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potitica! exhanstion. No one felt tempted to move aljuiit 
in the slime Mliidi the political ebb bad left bebind it, 
while the Imsiness flood ascended and everyone endeavored 
to drive his own boat forward, with powerful etrokea, in 
its fresti waters. People thought they had discharged 
their dnties as citizens, when they bad followed the arrange- 
inenta made Tij Pierce with critical eyes; that ie, when 
they had observed to what terras he had come with the 
magnates of the party and the great hungry crowd, concern- 
ing the booty. But they followed even this— the composition 
of the cabinet alone excepted — only with idle curiosity, 
since they looked npon it all as an affair of the party or 
of the party politicians. Only when it began to appear 
that tlie spoils were, nnder certain circumstances, a disin- 
tegrating nitlier than a binding force, did people commence 
to judge ditFerently, but still without suspecting or being 
able to Buspect that this contention of the politicians for 
the booty would be the direct occasion of the sad end of 
the beautiful linality dream. 

Pierce had sent the nominations for his cabinet to the 
senate on the 7lb of March. They were iraraediatcly con- 
iirmed, so that the members of it were able to enter on the 
daties of their office next day. But from this,' it must not 
be inferred that the composition cf the cabinet was in 
harmony with the wishce and expectations of the party. 
People looked at one auother in wonder, shook their heads 
and did not know what to make of it. If only the amount 
of talent, political esperience — and if the expression be 
permissible— and rank in the party were looked at, the 
cabinet was as good a one as could be made out of the 
materinl at hand. But, in the agg-regate, it had no politi- 
cal character, for the reason that it was a faithful mirror of 
the party. Every fraction had been remembered, and it 
was therefore a mixture in which the extreme members 
17 
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had nothing in common but the party name. - According 
to pare constitutional theory, no objection could be made 
to this, since according to it, the members of the cabinftt 
are only the eecretariea-in-chief of the president, without 
any share in their own right, in the constitutional Jnitiativr 
of the president,' and without any direct responsibility fur 
tlieir action. That, however, was only the tlieory, and bj 
no means the actual condition of things. Hence, it mnsl 
have been a bold step to constitute the cabinet in this way. 
that is without any regard to its political homogeneity, 
unless the cabinet, congress and tlie people recognized the 
superiority of the president, in intellect, judgment, will 
and esteem, as an incontestable fact. Sut Pierce conid 
not be suspected of sueh. foolisli self-overestiination. The 
passage in the inaugural address on his complete freedoB 
of action, should have suggested that he thought of oA- 
lecting about him as his advisers in the cabinet reprcaent- 
atives of all groups of the party, and that he was determined 
to do this by the idea That it was the simplest and surest 
way to make his administration conduce to the welfare of 
the party and therefore alsu of the country, since all 
fractions would then be satistied and wouM gladlr girp 
him their support. lie might haveealculiited at the same 
time, that party discipline in conjunction with the fet'ling 
of solidarity as a cabinet, would be strong enough not to 

' PecKham of New Tork, Democrat, said ou Ibe 18lh nf Hay, ^fi.%^. 
in the house of representatives " Sir, the members compiiBleg Uiit 
cabinet were selected upon compromise ■riews, eni-b man being ihe 
representative of opposite po-liticnl principles, except one (Cuahiii;). 
who is Ibe type of them all They stand as much opposed to uacii 
other poliiically. as the Turt to iht Christian, the Jew lu tba Gcnlilfc 
in religion." Congr. Globe, 1st Bess., SSd Congr., App., 660. 

* " Independeot duties, in tLe performance of which ihcy hav* tliem 
selves lo lake the iniliftlive, olU>n devolved b; law upon the 
mioisiers. I wonld recnli JiLclt^oirs cluim Is the bank contTOTenqTiti 
he lliB last decisive aulhoriiy, even lu such a case." ~ 
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allow the coliisions ineritable where there were bo many 
(lifferpnt elements to extend beyond the cabinet council. 
and to canee the cabioet members to be always in favyi' 
of one policy viB-a-vie ol' congress and the people. This, 
at all events, happened in the most important case wbiVli 
came np for discussion and decision during liis presidency. 
But from the fact that he made th« guiding fundaiueniiii 
idea of Ms administration the emJeavor to keep the no 
longer homogeneous party together, by ail availably 
means, he bronglit himself and a part of his cabinet, in 
that very question, into a forced position, which compelled 
them to carry that fnndaitiental idea to such an extreme, 
that, against their own better convictions and knowledge, 
they bad to trample what had hitherto been the pro- 
gramme of the parly under foot, and by that means they 
compelled a considerable portion of the party to sever their 
connection with it. 

Long bef >re the endeavor of the president to be on cor- 
dial terms with all groups of the f>arty had culminated in 
this snrprising result, it had become manifeat that his 
entire calculation was based on a fundamentally false t^up- 
position. The difl'erent groups of the party were far trotn 
considering themselves etjually good, and hence the equal 
attention paid to all, by no means pleased them. To ii 
certain extent, indeed, the considerations which had 
gnided Pierce in the constitution of his cabinet were ap- 
proved, for they were unquestionably the cousequence of 
party government, and all preceding presidents bad been 
led by tlieui in the formation of their cabinets. Had none 
of the members of the cabinet occupied a more marked 
position within the party than the secretary of thv 
treasnry (J, Guthrie, of Kentucky), the secretary of the 
navy (J. C. Dobbin, of North Cai-oliiia), the secretary of 
the iiiterior (K. McOtelland, of Michigan), and the post- 
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master general (J. Oaniphell, of Pennsylvania), people 
might tiave been eatisfied with it, altlmiigh, natnrally, 
tlioiisands were convinced that a wiser and jueter eelection 
might have been made. Bat the throe most important 
personages of the cabinet must have been looked upoo as 
!i provocation or a challenge to one fraction or another. 

The secretary of war. Jefferson Davie, would, indee"!. 
after the part he had piajed in the strngjjles preceding and 
following the compromise of 1850, have been a Boraewhat 
strange lignre in any cabinet, and certainly he did md be- 
loilg in a government whose main pillar was the finality 
of that compromise. Trne, he had aubuiitted to the com- 
promise, but only as his political antipodes in the north 
had done, who continued to !ooJc upon it as infamons, that 
is becanse further reaistanee to it was entirely vain; bnt 
that he had changed his views since he had been defeated 
by Fiiote in the t-Ifction for governor, no one bad heard. 
If the wish to secure the support of all fractions of the 
party went so far, that even those were called into the 
government, who on principle were endeavoring to forct; 
the Union before the alternative of its being or not being, 
nniess they were able to assert their views and will on a 
certain question, the dosire for recoiiciliutioD must have 
degenerated into unprincipled weakness. If the principle 
so strongly advocated in the address, that, in a republic, 
no one bad a claim to an office, was correct, certain it wiis 
that people with political antecedents like Jefferson D.-tvi«. 
should be the last to expect from the hesid of the federal 
government, so noticeable a distinction in the distribution 
of office. And it was evidently jnst as unwise politically 
to take this man out of the obscurity of private life. W 
which he had retired, after iiis unpatrintic and poltttcnily 
dangerous agitation had been disavowed by his own 
state, for that might at least create the appearance t 
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flncTi maclii nations could calculate on ft premium, provided 
the agitator had onlj untleretood liow to make himself 
sufficiently feared. In the eonth. Fierce could by this, 
only win the fruitless, or even dangerous good will of 
certain classes;' while, in the north, it must have inJLireii 
tlie moral weight of his administration. There was nu 
desire for proscription there, but to many people it Beamed 
neither wise nor reassuring to act as if the president did 
not need to attach any weight to tie question how far the 
political couvictiona and tendencies of a statesman were 
compatible with the nnimpcrilled continuance of the 
Union. If the president found nothing in the convictions 
and tendencies of the school to which Davis belongeii. 
which forbade his calling one of its most prominent Icadiirs 
into his cabinet, who could tell hflw far he would, under 
certain circumstances, extend the limit to which he might 
follow its advicei A president who, in the choice of his 
chief advisers and of the most influential servimts of state, 
considered bo broad a toleration to be wise and patriotic, 
pan the risk of being suspected of laxity in his own prin- 
ciples and convictions. 

The man who, in consequence of Davis's selection. 
entertained this suspicion, might easily be led to look upon 
bis suspicion as a probability, by the nomination of Caleb 

'H. 8. Poole writeB: "These two B/igenflviserg (Hunter, of Virgioin, 
uid Caleb Cashing) are understood lo Luve counseled Hr. Pierce to 
call lo hia cabinel Mr. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, who wa« llieii 
in profonDd retirement aller liis iiDsnccesariil experiiuent of secession 
in I85I, in which retirement it is quite cextaio he would have perma- 
nently remained but for Mr. Piirce's being weak entiuzb lo act upun 
thli advice. It is anderstood that this appninttueat woa made nilb a 
view lo conciliating the Becesslooisls of the south, who hiwl, as already 
ob«erved, yielded in Mr, Pierce but a cold and reluctant support, many 
of them, indeed, and Bsi)Li:iailf in Mr, Davis' ownstalo, havingderlijic-ii 
altoi^ether voting ia the presidential election." Casket of Bemlnis- 
ceDces, p. OQ. 
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Gushing as attorney general. Cnshing was nnqnestion- 
nh\y one of the best informed and most oouto jarista of 
the country, and his readiness, eloqncnce and reckleffi 
energy made him one of the raoat valnuble chnrnpions or 
une of the inosl daugerous opponents on the political ala^. 
As a political character, on the other hand, he occnpied, per* 
hapg, the first place among al! the problematic natures in tltt 
uoteworthypoliticianaof the Union. Beeaaaeof the passion- 
ate, ajjd in many reapecta disloyal ways in which party strug- 
gles are carried on, every ain against " consistency," thai is 
every change of opinion, is denounced in the United Stwtes, 
with a moral indignation which completely denies the states- 
man all right to develop, to learn from experience and In 
chimge his politics with changing circumstances. But one 
did not really need to take his position ai this wrong point 
of view, in oj-der to have hie doubts as to the honesty of 
Caleb Citshing'a variations; for his opinions on the slavery 
question had run through all the points of the compass- 
card. The capacity to invert his thoughts might have 
made hira an invaluable attorney to a client with a doaht- 
t'ul or delicate case; bat, in an attorney general of the 
United States, who had to tell the president simply what 
the law was, and not what it might be or should be, it was 
i neon tea tiibly more desirable, that things should not change 
form before his iutelleetnal eyes with every change 
position. Whether there would be occasion for I 
extTcise this dangeroaa versatiiity of his intellect,! 
othiiia! written opinion, wae very ipieati enable. But'l 
■ ipiniona are only a small part of the work of an attoHl^ 
general. He was not only the legal counsel of tllti pml- 
dent, but also one of his stinding political advisers. And 
precisely because of hifi efficiency in this capneity, it might 
happen that his astounding ability to modify his politi 
thuuglits and sentiments, should become a matter of 3 
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geroofl fiignificaiice, since he far Biirpassed Pierce intelluet- 
u»lly, aud was a master id all tlie arte of dialectics and 
pi-* 1*8 nasi OB ; and. as regards the proverbial zeal of the rene- 
gade, was no exception to the rule,' 

Jefferson Davis and Caleb Cusb ing supporting the arms 
of Pierce, the Moses who was to del'eat the Philistine agi- 
tatore with the finality sword, and lead the people into 
the Canaan of the dreams of Toung America, was a 
picture which might well move the intelligent patriot to 
send up to heaven, for the embarrassed president, who waa 
Ciimtnending the cheerful execution of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the prayer: " Lead us not into temptation." 

The reasons for which an influential party group took 
offence at the nomination of Miircy as secretary of state. 
had no connection whatever with these con side rut Ions. 
The question of political authority, indeed, played some 
part here too; but it was not, aa in the case of Jetferson 
Davis, the real reason, but solely or preponderantly only 
the decent cloak thrown over a disgusting scuffle for 
office. The old quarrel of the Hards and the Softs, iu the 
State of New York, was felt again for evil in the course 



' In a speech whicli Benton made, on the 2l9t of July, 18S9, as a 
cuKlidme for governor, in St. Lonls, be said or CushiuR: "Of all 
ihesii (ILe memtieri of ilie cabioel) ihe aiiomey general is the master 
spirit. He is a man of Inlenl, of learning, iif induBlry— unscrupulous, 
double-sexed, douhle-gendered, aud hermaphroUiilc in politics — with 
a hinge in bis knee, which he oflen crooks, 'that thrin may foliow 
fawning." Ke governs by BnbBerviency; and to him is deterred the 
mnaler's plate in Mr. Pierce's cabinet When I heard thai he was lo 
come Into the cabinet I set down Hr. Fierce for a doomed man. and 
foreaaw the swift and full destrnction wliicli was to fall upon liini. I 
hail known Mr. Cusbing as an abolitionist, voting against Arkansas 
bMsnse ahe waa a slave state, and backing Sl:ide of Vermont, in Ibe 
Ultfiapl loaboiish slavery in the DietrictfilMrolumbia. I hud known 
him u a Whig, attacking the Democracy and all tbelr meHsurea: and 
■a B Tylerlte, auctioneering offices for Tyler as long as ke had so office 
to go to the bammer." 



of federal politics. Marcy was inimbereiJ by the HnHi 
among the Softs, who bad accepted the compromise of 
1850, only reluctantly and unwillingly. Hence ihe Sofu 
were oiiiy renegades in the eyes of the HardE, and 
ecarcely deserved tlie name of Democrnts, If the.v could 
not be expelled from the party for reasons of fx|n;dioney, 
they should at least be looked upon and treated ae Demo- 
crats of the second class. ' Hence the calling of Murcy lo 
tlie head of the cabinet grieved those who, under Dickin- 
son's leadership, had followed the south through thick and 
thiu, withont reflecting for a moment, and thev imme- 
diately gave it to be understood, that this choice suggested 
the propriety of raising the question how deep ail J trust- 
worthy the orthodoxy of the president himself was. Bnt 
as it could, by no means, be definitely said to what extent 
Marcy eonld rightly be counted among the Softs, bo far as 
ttiere was question of their attitude towards the slave {»■ 
terest, and he unquestionably was one of the magnates of 
the party, and as he had even been seriously spoken of as a 
presidential candidate, the dissatisfaction with his nomina- 
tion would have been confined to a little grnmhiing. if 
people had not inferred from it that the adminit-tration, 
in its further distribution of the spoils, would look upon 
the Softs as having equal rights. It was only in con- 
sequence of the confirmation of this fear that the nomina- 
tion of Marcy was swollen into an act of ciying ingrati- 
tude, serious heresy and even daric treason. 

The variance which the spoils question had created 
between the administration and the orthodox Democrats 
of New York ripened into a crisis, when the coalitiou of 
the two wings of tlie Democratic party was broken nt Uio 
stat« convention at Syracuse. Theadminigtralion thought 
it could best secure the victory of the party in the blate 
elections which took place in Koveraber, by favoi 
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^o so, it of course made ase of the spoils. 
The secretary of tlie treasury, Guthrie, sent to tlie collec- 
tor, in New York, GreMie C. Broiison, an instruction on 
the consideriition which should be shown the different 
party groups in filling the places in the custom house. 
Bronson, in an exhuustive answer, questioned the right of 

I the secretiiry to give him such instructions,* hut claimed 
that he had divided the places equitahly among the frac- 

, tions. The United States district attorney, Charles 
O'Cnnor, advocated the position of the collector in a long 
communication which was likewise given to the public, by 
the press.' Guthrie answered the collector on tlie 22d 
of October, and made his answer public. The secretiiry 
claimed that he had been misniideretood as asking the giv- 
ini; of office to Free-Soil Democrats. If he had known 
that snch persons had been appointed by him (Bronaon), 
he would not have confirmed thein. He simply asked; 
who has supported the Democratic party since tlie Balti- 
more convention of 1852? These and these alone should 
be considered in the bestowid of federal ofticus, * 

The principle that federal offices were intended to re- 
ward political jobbers for the services they had rendered 



> New York Tribune, Oct. 18, 1653, 
»1. c. 



>. It "hM been 
na wliicL may 
ihe year 1848, 
I empliBiically 
acted with 



' " 1 ni»ittier enterlained nor expressed any soci] desi 
my piensure uud my duly, not lo inquire iiilii the opiui 
liave been lield l)y youraeir and otherB ns fur back a 
liai to regard the claima (the ioaugaral address Lad i 
rejected this word) to considerailonB of all who hi 
fidelity \o the principles and organization of the Deuiocralic pnriy 
siuce Ibe cnnvenlioQ at Baltimore in 1853, aad those only. And with 
tliese TiBws I must condemn your courae when in tIiIh letter yon 
infnrm me rhnl you have selected Free Soilers for offlte without 
having gircn nie the tiotioe of the fact, which would have enaljled me 
lo wiiiiliuld my approbation Iroin any suub appolDtueats." lb., Oct 

m, [833. 
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in electoml campaigns had never before been pnblicl; 
advocated by a minister of state with biicIi iiigennou 
bare faced ne as. Stilt public opinion had Ecarcety auytlii^ 
to Bay against it, and the Bronsons and O'Conore, of coone 
took no seriona offence at it. Tlie latter were only iticenMd 
that they were to be prevented from making use of ^ 
federal patronage to secure their prepon durance in Utt 
state over tlieir rivaJ fraction which scarcely (leaerred the 
crumbs because thej had made shipwreck of their ortflfr- 
doxy. And that this was called an unwarranted «ncro«eb- 
ment on the legitimate powers of the states, is one of the 
strangest and most instructive illustrations of Ihe doctrine 
of states rights. But good as might have l>een the 
reasons of all good and intelligent patriots to be scrioDsly 
alarmed, by the centralization heresy of Pierce and bis 
minister, for the continuance of the federative fonndatlou 
of the Union, Pierce aiid his minister had the power and 
dared to use it. Bronson was removed because of his 
insubordination and — the administration suffered s decided 
defeat in the November elections. 

It had operfitt'd, at the same time, in Mafisachnsette, in 
the same way, and with the same rcmilt, Cnshing had, 
in a letter of the 29th of October, to R. Frotbingham, Jr., 
expressed hia great diepjcasare, that in several counties 
the Democrats had come to an understanding as to the 
elections, with the Free Soilera. He cltum^l that that 
was not only a mistnt;e, but the abandonment of a funda- 
mental principle.' The Worcester correspondent of die 
New York Trib-u/ie reminded him that he had not always 

'"I perceive that io sereral counties in Mnssiw^liusens codttlon 
Benatoriol licketa bnve been furmed of nsaoi^ialeil Democrsls Mil 
Free Snilers. My judgment i» tbnt llie Ueuincrats nlio have pnrlicl- 
puled in this, have done worse than lo commit a fatal error. They 
bare Bbaadoned a principle which ia rundnini-ntnl." lb., Kov«ii 
I, l!>o3. 
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thonght so, and that he was himself indebted to coalitions. ' 
But Cueliing might have reminded the correspomient, 
that he had long since endeavored to make it clear to the 
peoplu hy his action that he did not feel himself obliged 
to remain true to " fundamental principlefl " for two or 
four yenre. Now his fundamental principle was that the 
president had aiiproved the annihilation of abolitionism 
in whatever garb it might appear, and the man who had 
once voted against the admission of Arkansas into the 
Union liGcanse the state allowed slavery, and who, by the 
eide of Sliide, had striven for the abolition of slavery in 
the X)istrict of Columbia, now announced that this position 
of the president was the only one compatible with per- 
sonal honor. In this, indeed, he seemed to have only 
surface honor in mind, for ho stated at the same time, that 
the president had not to sit in Judgment on the hearts of 
people, but only to ask what they professed with tlieir 
lips.' This reprimand introdnced a frebh element into 

■ " Culeb, jou Torgot, when you wrole tbal silly letter, that the coali- 
tionbu ID 1S50 elected you lobe their represeulniive. You forgot 
thai yoa wer« Bliongly in fsvor of the eleclloo of Charles Huiuner to 
the United Stales aenate by conlilion Tales. You forgot that a cmill' 
tion L-overDor and a Free-Sol) couqcII nominated yuu for a ieat oa the 
Borrtme bench in 1852," lb., Nov. 12, 1853. 

■ lu" Gen. Caleb Cushlng's late order in uoudcII, nddreasedlotbclSoris 
of Mai«HchuMtls." aa Ihe Trilimc expresses itsclr'. me read : - if Ilnre 
be any purpose more flied than anolhor in llie mind of the ijrefiiil''iit 
and those with vhom be is accustomed to consult, il is that that 
dangeroua element of abolitionism, imder wliatever guise or form it 
may present itself, nhiill be crushed oul, so fur as this Hdminiatraliou 
U concerned. This the president declared la his ltiau,^'iirfl] : this he 
bas declared erer since, at at] times and in all places, when be bad 
occaaiun lo speak on the subjecL While be does not assume tojndge 
of the hearts nf men who publicly avow sound principles, he only 
needs overt acts toabow where they are i a order that bis setlted policy 
In lb« conduct of the affairs of the goverument shall be unei.|ii) vocally 
manifested," 

The Tribune remarks; "To 'crush om' what be may esteem -dan- 
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the coalition movement, because here as in New York, 
but with greater reason, people saw in it an unwarranted 
interference in the affairs of an individual state. Gushing 
had approved previous coalitions which directly affected 
the position of the state in federal politics, and now he 
charged his party with the sacrifice of a fundamental 
principle because it did not refuse to enter into a coalition 
in reference to purely state questions, out of consideration 
for differences of opinion in respect to federal politics. 

The coalition was defeated by the TVhigs, and from the 
point of view that the extirpation of abolitionism was the 
chief task of the administration, it might so far be con- 
sidered proved that, at least in this case, the coalition was 
a mistake. But was it not a mistake of the very same 
kind w hen the president systematically fondled the apos- 
tates who had become reconverted in the eleventh hour, 
althou«:h by so doing he routed the ever-faithful Demo- 
cratic guard against himself? This question was, indeed, 
answered by Cushimr and his associates with a well-con- 
sidored sinilo, not because they were conscious of greater 
and more dtvotod lidelity to principle, but because uf their 
deeper ii;sig:it as political titrurers. 

The ofiran of the administration claimed with complete 
ri^ht that the moral indiixnation of the Uards was tutallv 

^^onnis olomonts' of pr.Mio oninii^n or personal convictioD, is Dot 
amonjr xho »iutie< of .1 jresi-io::: of the UniUni States eDamerateii in 
the foo.or.-il ov»ns:iiutio:K nor oan we tind anythini: in the * Resolutions 
of 'ii>.' that ii^.VjV^M's or. V.iiii •'.;;.! arvir.* u> ::i>k But the broad intima- 
'lU^:; civon l\v ilor.or.^'. C.:>lii:.j '.hat a man'> l^inj a Fre* Seller at 
V.e.iri is of r.o momo:i:, m^ *.^r*: as he w-'.*. hyp^vriiically profe-s to 
s^-iiiii on the Ivi.iimore i\a::>r;::, mus: e;iv*:i ireneral reprobation. It 
is ,1 spooi.V. rr.lo, mnv'.o :ovovor V;in Burea. Grover. Stanton, etc., with 
'.lio n\:r.".:le of IVirnvriv.o or:V.«.\: xy. \i :.:> the men "who think as 
Thoy do, an.: nrt^ V.v^.^.^^s: e:iov:jV, !.* s:v,sk iinJ act accordingly, are 
t hi list out of the i\'i',o at' pre>:.;oc:ial s^mshine." lb., Xovember 
;v 1S\^ 
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ttnfonnded, because tliej alone could never have elected & 
president. I If federal ofiit^es were a rewan] fur party 
eerviceB, the Softs might claim a share of tliem, corres- 
ponding to their numerical streiiyth. And then the quea- 
tion readily suggested itself, whether it whs not prudent 
to do a little something more for them, since the decision 
h»d Jain with them aud might easily lie with them again. 
It' the orthodoxy of the Sofia had been threadhare in any 
other question, people would have understood without diffi- 
culty, although they would iiot have universally approved 
it, that this consideration was thonglit decisive. In the 
present case, this view seemed to the ITariis not only politi- 
cally and morally unjustifiiible, hiit they did not even 
nnderstaud it, hecanse they considered ic irreconcilable 
with the pledge of a cnisiule against abolitionism which 
had been so loudly proclaimed. And yet the position 
of Pierce and his advisers on the slavery question 
excludes all doubt that their attitude, in tlie question 
of patronage, towards tlie different groups of the party 
was determined by its presntnplive conscqiienceB in 
respect to their endeavors to stamp out thu iibolitioniat 
tendencies. 

The thought and feeling of the population of the free 
states about slavery had not experienced a change in con- 
eeqnence of a sudden enlightenment by the compromise 
of 1850. Of that, people oa both sides were pretty clearly 
CMiscious. The error in which they were involved by the 

• " If tbe Baltiroore platform hod expresslr approved or disapproved 
of tbe com promise, the Domiaee would have met cerlain dereaU 

" The rHtudfi of the measure of adjustment never had suffioienl 
Krength to elect n prealdeDt, and Ihia fact ought to Imjiress Itself with 
force upon iJie mindg of Dem'icrala who clafm from iho adminiatra. 
tiOD more consideration towards the original advocates of the comprn- 
mise, than Ihey are supposed to have received," The WuhiDgtan 
ITniim, Kov. 30, 1833. 



finality policy consisted rather in tlieir believing that 
spite of this the slaveiy question was set aside even 
if not Bolved. The opinion very widely prevailed tlial tbe 
politica] role of ■■ aholitioniet" idea£ waa at an end.' But 
if they were irrevocably eliminated from politica, there 
would soon remain only a small crowd of fanatics to whom 
slavery was not simply an evil like proetitotion. tlie in- 
evitable product ol certain ci rem n stances, and concerning 
which, nothing more conld be ueked of any man than 
that be shonld keep himself clear from all pollnting con- 
tiict with it And as the Tiew olftaincd sv widely, it couiJ 
seem easy to confirm many in it and to win over others lo 
it. The deportment of tbe Softs towards the platform niitl 
the candidate of tbe Baltimore convention encouraged the 
expcriment.to more lliem, by the reward of office, to bare 
a moral conviction in regard to slavery only ns men, bat 
not as Democrats. And what was there to keep thctn 
from making the experiment, since those who bad been 
faithful might, indeed, murmur, but wonid still do their 

■ A distill guisbed witness trom earh of tbe two compi conflrm Iblt. 
Juliui MtTa, ID B tp«ecb of the 25111 ot May, I8A3, tii lb« Free-Snil 
state cODvenlioD at Indiana ixil is: "Ther« are maiif peraODB wbo be>. 
Il«ve that tbe aiiti-sl«v«r; movemeol of ibis conatrr baa perished ind 
pas&ed an-Rj. Tliey think it has spent ila farce.liTed out its (1m«. toil 
DnKlly gathered lo its place among; the deftiDct huinbuip of Uie wurl'J.*' 
Speeches on Political QuesiiuDS by O W. Julian, p. SS. 

\inl the Richmond Siimtfr. of SepL SO. 185a, write*.- ■■ Abotilloo 
is no limgvr ranipani and in the ascendant — it is no toager the slinnni 
rtud to office and disiinctloo — it is no longer a serrlceable initranieni 
of pQblir xlvanceoient. Alwliiion is not killed, but It is v»ry eflecttt- 
ally acottbedi sacb a hydra ran never be killed by asinsi* Uuwi 
w« still hrar its tnurniurs, we sonietiiues s»eU tbe nauseons ttencli of 
iu pestilential breath, and witness its spasmodk conionioDs- Bai h 
is maimed, tu-iiised. lan^uL^hing, and Impoleat. Iti pteati^ ■■ t 
wnapnn iif iHilitical warfare Itas vanished te tbe ttmi!; aod we ttUak 
thattbis result i, mainljr aaribuiahle lo ikeelecUooiar Q«B«ral FUne 
totlie pr««ideiu.7." 
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daty 80 long as the policy of the adrniniatration liarino- 
nizeJ in all other tbings with the party programme 
anJ party interests, for they could not cut their own 
tliroats in order to punish Ihe president for preferring 
the children of the hall-blood to those of the whole- 
blood. 

The piebald character, that is the intentional absence of 
character of the cabinet, and the manner in which the 
administration mannged the government patron:ige was 
objected to not alone by the Iltifds in New York. 
Robert Toombs accused the president of nn faith fulness, be- 
cause the real compromise party was not represented in 
the cabinet.' The Kiclimond ICxaminer, too, could not 
help declaring that some nominations were simply un- 
bearable,' but snggeeted that the desertion of their flag by 
the northern Democnits was too general to allow the 
deserters to be piinislicd just as tliey deflerved.> When 
the Democrats were defeated in the November elections 
in New York, it did not feel itself called upon to look for 
excuses or reasons for extenuation. But anger, in this 
case, did not cloud its judgment. It very rightly said that 
the greatest sin of the administration was not its favoring 
of the Whigs; it had committed a greater error by making 

' " 1 arraigned Gen, Pierce before llie people, for betraying the com- 
promise and lis (Viecda, in tlie face of all his prDfesaion^. by bringing 
its enemies into puwer. To eusiuln Ibis charge. I reviewed ilie posi- 
tion of each member of his r ulilaet, and Bitowed Ibal uut une of them 
were identiSed with that great measure, iknd that Uie fidelity of each 
of them to it might be Justly questioned." To the editor of Ihe 
AugUBln ChronicU and Sentinel, Greensbo rough, Oa., Noveniber 
a, 185a. Printed in tbe New York TtiL-uiu of ihe Dlh of November. 



■ " It is true ihat some of ihe appnii 
ftdm to l8l ration grate harshly on our t' 
to the wull." The Biclimond Exami. 

■ "Tlie epidemic bad been general. 
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the quarrels of the fractions in a single state the beginning 
and tlie end of its entire policy.* 

The Hards liad, by their own course, forfeited the right 
to base their complaints aboat Pierce's beliavior on the 
fact that they alone represented the true national Democ- 
racy, in the decisive question of slavery. Tlie assertion 
that they had to infer what were the principles of the 
president* from his mode of granting oflSce was entirely 
unjustitiahle, since their convention, that is the authorita- 
tive exponent of their ionvictions had endeavored to secure 
a union with the Si>fts, on the basis of absolute freedom in 
resjM>ct to tlie slavery question, because that question was 
not to be considered a party question, in the future any 
more than in the past.' They had made the motto of the 

* '* The tolo::r:iPb!r pews of Tnesdav's elections in New York recount 
a total detVai. lunh of what is. and what pretends to be. the national 
IVmiXTHoy of ihai empire state. It is tl«^ublles8 a source of il*»ep mor- 
tifK:i:'.v^r. %^ \ho :ii;ini:i:s:ra:ioa at Wa>:i:n|rton. that its piiinful and 
alm-^M ;:r..:iv:vifM t-xvri-^r.s of eiirht m.^n'.Ls, have p^oduce^I &uch a 
moutr.oV.i *.y hsrvo<' ,'f vVstsier .1::.: ;::>pp ointment. . . . There are 
thoso >*';;i^ r^'jarvi :V.e o'^ef sin of the v iMr.ei in respec: of N»»w York 
;v^V.::v*s. :s'' Vo ■■> ;..'>..::c >". :e> .tj;i-.r.*: ;he tr;:o a-..l Tei frirTiJs of the 
so;;:h. Grt-\: :;^ '.':::%: >ir. -n-d*, :: was '.ess !::sr. !h«» v:vr:«iU> mista>:e of 
iv.sk *.r.;: '.V..- ::••- :•• i". .r.;.'irre*.s of s >!r.:'r» ^: / ■* :]w n'r^h-* and oraeja of 
^ :* ;h .^ V. ^ ' . ! .s r. . : : y ' * The U i v . . :v. r. . ; A' • ; -. j' . < -. N or . 1 1 . 1 ^.%:3. 

* l\\'N..:r. i^t" NrA \\ rk. s;"»i.; 'r. :Le 1.- .:>e rt rr:'res*-nii::Te>. on the 
*.S-.V. .^:'^!: V '^'^ '■ Sv^ I..- ;.> :*:.r v^- : : : ; .»*r niije is con- 
vNt::o.-.. t" :' V. .?.:< ."»f New Y -< > "■;?■ '. " ' .^* . Ti-n of : lie i ?u;:i:!stra- 
v..^::. A> " :.-..: :: 'a.^s- .is :he r'.y e-.irr.r of iis pr:ao:p>«."* Congr. 

* Vi.e lor.x ■ ..•. . s .^:" t^.e :-» ; :r..: . rs tue: a: '.^e >:\:r.e vr/.e in Rome 
:. ' ■.^.: i>. : . - r';..^r •/ ' ':\ :I "'V..'-.^ :.. < ' ... ::r. j.n oi the 

.»»■». .»■■•-- ...... .. .- -v.'T.. .* ... .. ^_. ^ _. .....v.. _, rr»i» J««A 

v*i«..'i.* ..\. ...c ..^. . ' T .. . . ...«». .v.. L.tTv J.t nil ilPtr 

o: :ho V-;: ;7 . .':\^ i: :. 7 T. rrersr. .; ..::;..: ::.e jv2r:;il senti- 
•v.tv. .:.-.. - • .;■, ■•>::.: T v. .>. r -^ >"..^r -.; T :•::■: -rv now 

■■•'•!• >.:.>.. •:' :'■.,': .' : .• . - . ." T T i iTui! tb:ii a 

.■ . -■;.^.•■ ■ . -?. :•:■:>. . .: :-■ ::> '.r'--\ i> a I^-Tii nrralic 

. ". J >: ■*;•.'. :. .'f .". :. .r & :^" .:" r^ez- ». Ti.. ::: zii-x part 

. ; ;iio I :-..,o.. >..-..«» A-J^ »e 4?e ao; w.L..l^ U.&: i\ iftoulj be made 
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Whigs "to agree to disagree" theirowii. Pierce had only 
taken them at their word, and treated them in accordance 
with their uwn programme. That the anicidul folly of the 
resolntiuu to preserve the prty intact at any price, although 
it was irrevocably snndered on the most essential qnestlon 
of national politics, became more quickly and glaringly 
apparent in consequence of this, was determined by tlie 
nHture of tlie case. Pierce hastened the process of the dis- 
Boluti'n of the party, by endeavoring to hidd It together 
by the spoils, and the spoils were the only bond which kept 
all the heterogeneons elements together. The cement cor- 
rwl^d instead of binding, beeanse tbe Democrats, like the 
Whigs, bad rendered the prolongation of their party ex- 
istence possible only by a fiction and a lie. Long before 
tlie unfortunate autumn elections, the United States Re- 
view had said that the consequences would become more 
ruinoue, the longer the fiction was held up in the face of 
facts, of facts which apoke louder every day.' But even 

go here. The DeaiocTRcy of New York ia a part of the ontiona! Demo- 
cratic pnrty. which pkrty enn only hope to irluinph hy preserving ila 
r»Dk» niibroken ihroughout the entire Union. And this i-»naot l)e ex- 
pected, or even hoped for. if opinious upon the subject of slavery are 
allowed U> be macle the matlers of party fftUh, or to form tlie basis of 
party organizalioD, either at the north or ihesoaih." And in another 
commaniciilion of ihe iuine <;omini[[ee, of the same dale, we read : ■' Wv 
slnted in our ccimmanicBtlon to your cotiunittee, to which we beg 
leara to refer, 1h»l It was impoBsible lo expect anything Itlie unity of 
views on Ihe subject of slavery among inembera of the Democratic 
[>arty — that it had never existed, and tras never iooked for, and that it 
wu wholly unniLalnable. We proposed to your committee, aa a basis 
of union, wboliy to discard tliat subject fVom the platform of Demo- 
cratic principles, leaving everyone to the enjoyment of his individual 
rtews imd opinions. We can act with Dem'Ocrats, whatever their views 
in regard to stnvery may be, if in oilier respects sound," Ib„ p. T5. 

' ■* It is both ireak and idle lo attempt lo conceal the fact thai (here 
!■ a marked division in sentiment, upon a most vital national question, 
Itetweeii the preul liody of Ihe Demueratii! parly, and some who claim 
its meiuliership. Il is moM conspicuously apparent iu this state (Hew 

18 
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it did not know how the fiction could be gotten rid of. 
That the banner of Democratic principles should be boldiv 
unfolded meant nothing, if it did not mean that the DefBo- 

cratiop:irty was to identify itself with the slavocraey. And 
if the United States Review was not i-ery clear on this 
point itself, yet that is what its adeice amounted to, for 
the demand that the offices should be granted only to those 
who were undoabtedly faithful, was the virttial expnlslun 
iif those who did not willingly follow the every hint of the 
slavocraey. 

York), especially in every party movemenl, inuroutof thelegisUtare. 
and cADDOt be conce&led or successfully glnssed over, to suit ftny in- 
terest however necessitous, or emergency liowever imperaiiv*. Tbe 
breach is every day growing -wider, snii it is tlie duty of sll true tntaAi 
of the party to look the embarrasBuient fully in the face, und aid In 
applying the remedy before remedies will be unavailing. Those who 
prociaini thai there la no divisiOD. and yet in every word and act recog- 
nize sectioae, tnore or less in conflict in sentiment, furnish the beat r«- 
fulBtion to their i>wn asseriiona. If there are no sections, there are none 
to recognize, reward, or encourage, but one harmonious centre; and 
no discordant notes will lie hnard, if none but those iiDiforioly faltbAil 
are the recipients of piirCy favor. If there are sections divided in 
opinion upon principles which lie at the foundation of our federaUve 
aysIeiD. both cannot be right, and should therefore not be eocoiiragvd. 
tmlesB sections are to be perpetual. And every effiin to mantd them 
into one. to say nothing of Its'absard iujustice. must be aa endles» and 
unsuccessful as the labors of Sisyphus. Truth und error ore aararlanl 
in politics as in morals, and every re^vard bestowed iipmi the lotlpr 
tncrenses Its insolent eiaclions, encourages It to persevere in fts delu- 
sions, and swells the number of its votaries. 

" It requires no prophetic vision lo discover that the interests of ihe 
Democrailc party are seriously Imperilled; that unscrupu1oii« pliicr- 
huntersand acknowledged recreanu, while repudiating itasentimen «. 
are seeking to foist themselves upon it. thai they may gorge IhemselVM 
with apoil and fritter away ita principles by the parrot cry of Univo. 
Let ro true friend of Democracy be deceived. If the father oT evil had 
bcBn permitted to devise a scheme for the disruiition and overthiBW 
of the Denincratic parly, he could not have executed his miMion more 
successfully, than to place In lis bosom discordant and hostile senti- 
ments and christen Ita'uniun.'" F. 6, iitnne, July, IS.>J, pp. 8^ («. 
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TIius did they move about in a vicious circle. TIicmHb- 
rnptei] party had been bound toguther again externally by 
the finality vow; the spoils which were complL'ttdy tu till 
tip the cracks only served to extend them, and the realiza- 
tion of perpetual peace began with a quarrel ainony the 
victorious knighte of pence, to which an end was to be put 
by the proscription of those who had made the tiiifility 
vow the limit of their devotion lo the elave-liolding interest. 
The old experience was coriiinited anew, that nothing 
which h«d any relation whatever to tho slavery question 
could be touched, witliout provoking quarrels which liad 
a logical tendency as they developed to make the whole 
question the order of the day. But what political question 
of general importance was there that htid not some con- 
nection with the slavery question? And how could it 
have been ignored when the politicians were ever ready 
to draw into this field even their qmirrels which they car- 
ried on alxint things entirely different, in order to whet 
their weapons all the more sharpJy'f That this had hap- 
pened in the case before us, could be proved by the testi- 
mony of the parties tJiem&elvea. The Albany Aiyus, the 
organ of the Hards in New York, claimed that the admin- 
istration had sought the atnigglR, inasmuch as it let the 
Washington Ui^ii'n open a campaign of calumny against 
Dickinson, because the rancorous jealousy and misatistied 
ambition of the wretched secretary of state had demanded 
it.' And the Washington Sentinel said without being 



' ■' Tlip war of Ihe ml mini strati on upon tiie niitirmal Democracy ot 
New York wits coninionced tliniugh tbe columns of the Union, by 
ntlncks upoa ilie i>eraonal aoil pulitlcnl cbarscler of the sintesman whn 
et&Dils first \a the nSectioDs of the DenLocrats of this stale, nntl who, 
Uirough all politicnl pbnses. in defeat as Id success, has never eiverTed 
from the boldest vindicalion of their princi|)leB— Daniel 8. Dickinson. 
.... The Democrula of this state, bave been at no loss lo discover 
wbeoce ibis persecution of Democrats bms origiDated. Tb^y bave not 
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contradicted, that the bestowal of office on the Softs had 
excited so •much anger only beciiuse it was feared tbat 
Marcy by that means would completely take the wind out 
of Dickinson's sails. ^ The origin of the struggle lay, 
therefore, in personal rivalries, which were really of im- 
portancxj only to the professional politicians of New York, 
and vet it had assumed, in the course of a few months, a 
character which made it the dangerous incentive to bring- 
ing the slavery question up again, and causing it to enter 
on the liist phase of its development. 

Pierce and his advisers seem to have overlooked one 
thinir entirelv. That the Hards, no matter how (jreat their 
acrimony miijht be, would remain as true and devoted to 
the party as they had heen l»efore, was undoubted; but, 
wliethor, and to what extent, they W(»uld l>e I'eady to iden- 
tify the pn^sident and his cabinet with the party was a 

t:ii!o«l to irnoo it dinvtly. from its inception to its deplorable fulfill- 
inoMt, ii> the onvi.uis mnlioo anil unsatoil amhirion of the ingnite who 
tilU ilu» hij:li»"st soat amoni: ilie io;:r.-oi-rs oi the president. They 
VvnoN\ that lie luul 1; iiuis to :owara and enemii< lo punish, whep first 
hi^ .'niifK^'.'.'* nanio :«•!' ':p«vi :'.io:r ::i«. rf» i:;- ii^ »^ars. a.s 'he i-I»«>sen le:nler 
i^f a!i :.vi-v. :r^':M!itM\ t'rvn which 'h'-y la-! n-^t at U'ast :»nii«'ipated this 
u\i^l.»:*.;:"!o Atu; in iho iiisai'.o :i:^ i -i«^>pfra*i» v'r.:>aie which has since 
l'o« n i':.'.u ht vl .t^:ii:i>: ovt*:\ loi..:::. ju^-in :o wh«»ni Le wiis known toliear 
■'. .i'. ■ .v-vi '.. ! t i\ :> r»vf. \v.i — "v^li"...:: .* ^ :^»* :i;i:;.l ::Iwavs c-heri»lifS 
(^^••t«.- V, •••,:,. :x^:< -;V.o\ V.a- e ri. . .r:-".--: M> j-.i-Tn^ Iiand throuiih- 
v'v.: ■ Kv'-.'cr li'oNv *<*. So^s . :^:vi i-'rjr. Arp. p rj«». 

W .i':..«T .1 ^■.iU'--\*.:iv. -v.. ■■•...; '.:.»■.»■ ^»--" :: .^r r. ♦:. i«ne thing iscer- 

•-• ' ^" ■ "■■ - ■ -■/ : <-• vr:::\- M::r»y tor a memhi-r 

»^i :\ - V . \ :; : •••'«•.• ii .' Nl- -Vn - - •;>• Sv ..:' th.* IVm-i^-raiic 

■■" o- ... •^.■.■, .- - - . . -^ :•■.•-»•;- i-.^lr; u us sealed. 

^ ' • *' ^i ' • ^ -'•■-. > - ■■>••■. •■ ■? vrt's: lee: to ^ivt. or 

•. i- ; ■ * -v'- '•.-^\< ^. -- •' - X • -^ Krvr ^ ■: 'i<KV.--n iff the 

■.i ^ «■ "^ *■ •• '^' ■ "."' X ^ j' • .. ivr a V. i-ed the 

•^ ■ ■^- '• * -^"^ •• -■---'-: ^y :i> fiiends 

> i ■ . .' ^' •• ; ^ : -:--■..:. a 5;c:^*.-r and 

^* ^ - ■' ^ ; ...... V- :.■ : >[i.\y " TLe \Va*u- 

N _ »o ^ N sjl 
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yfli'fferent qiiestioii. Why might not Pierce fare with 
the Democrats like Tyler with tlie Wliigs! Cutting, one 
of the Ilnrds in congress, sTibsequeutiy launched the aceu- 
isation against him, in the house of representatives, that he 
tad formed the ecandalous coalition, in order to build up 
|for himself a personal party, by which he hoped to effect 
his re-elect io u, • That was presumably a gi-eat exaggera- 
.tion, but it certainly was not improbable that Pierce and 
:his advisers might have been influenced in the position lliey 
lad taken towards the faction qnarrel in New York, by 
Considerations of an entii-ely personal nature. Certain it 
(was that the Hards were honestly and firmly convinced that 
j'their postponement was to be ascribed to bucL motives. 
[and hence they thought they were only paying like with 
I like, when, regardless of consequences, they opened a per- 
I Bonal campaign against Pierce, and especially against 
i Marey. The Albany Argus anuomwcA that the genuine 
JDemocracy of New York would give up the defensive for 
[the offensive, and claimed that the parly everywhere was 
(■preparing to follow their example. Since the sword had 
been forced into their hands, they would not put it back 
||into the ecabbard.' The powerful majority which had 
^eent the president to the White House was broken Tip 



|| 1 "Can 1 call it anything leaa than a clear and palpable coaliiioa of 
|0ppo9ite extremes, tind cemented hy noiliing but the hnpe.of present 
Inward, and the absurd hope that they can form of this coalition an 
iadmlDialTdtlon pany — a Pierce parly—lri renominate the present ese- 
Kentlve, and to keep him and bis Trietida in office!" Congr. Globe. IbC 
E6eu., 3Sd Congr, App., p. 74. 

I ' " If the presideoi will not be diaabased. the people shall, and the na- 
Itional acdstAterlghts Democracy will see tn it. Hitherto they have stood 
' oa the defensive They have endured in patience, and almost in silence, 
BttiMforih Ihfg iiiurfu tfie oppoiiU attitude. They constitute a nuiner- 
'ons, organiEed, enthusiastic and daily Increasing party. They stand 
IIq their princij'lea by the aide of the Democracy of the nation. They 
ue the Democracy of New York, They have disavowed and repudi. 
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into hostile factions, from one end of the Union to the 
other. ^ 

IVckhani was subsequently satisfied with the milder 
a:?^ertion that the administration had forfeited the support 
of all parties in !New York.* Even that, considering the 
groat weight of the state, would have been enough to mate 
it appear that the administration was not on a bed of roses. 
But, unquestionably as the picture which the Argus had 
drawn of the situation was painted not in the dark colors 
which things lH>re, Init in those which lay in the angry eyes 
of the Hards of New York, there was enough truth in it 
to alarm the whole party. If the feud was essentially a 
>ol!isli and dirty war of rival pv»liticians, covered in 
vjreat part by the imjK^sing drapery of ditferences of prin- 
viplo, still a strr.g^le.oarrietl on so violently by a respectable 
fraotion of the party agiiinst the federal executive, could 
nor but lielp liliaking tlu* pwer of the party. Spite, there- 
!'o:v, oi the ;rreat majt^Tirv which thev had in both houses 



:iu ,; • vvrrupiir.c and eiitnnc'inc A'li.inot ?' vriUi Fre^-Soil: sm. now acd 
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of congress, the first session of the new presidential term 
began under by no means happy auspices for the Democrats. 
They had the power to do whatever they pleased, and yet 
the question imperatively forced itself upon them, how the 
danger that that power might not slip through their fingers 
as it had slipped through the fingers of the Wiiigs during 
Tyler^s administration, might be averted. 
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CHAPTER TI. 



Pierce's first annual message (Dec 5, 1853), waa, on 
the whole, a eobcr, busiiiese-Iike document, which ehoweti 
a eatiflfactory prospect for the future. There was, indeed, 
no lack of dift'erenceB of every kind with other poweri- 
Auetria wae in very bad humor over the Koszta affair.' 

< There ia no reBson wby we sliould euter here into a minute exnmi- 
natioD of tbis inleresling inlerDations! and constitntionnl episode- 
Hariin Kos7ia, a Huogarlan patriot, who was forbidden to rpiuni to 
his native counliy uml«r the peeally of death, had. in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, declared bis inientlon to become a citizen q{ ti)9 
United Slatea. While on a buxineas tour, he vm seized at Smjmn, 
snd inben on board an Austrian man-of-war that 1aj lo the harbor. A« 
the efforts of the conaul and of the American ambasBador in Gonatan- 
tinople, to obtain bia liberation were fruitless, Captain Ingrnhani, who 
had.inlhemeaulime, come to !^myma with the wur boat Si. Louis. liHik 
the affair In bund. Hedeclaredlbathe would take Kosztaby forceif he 
were not voluntarily given up. within a certain time. Thereupon the 
Austrians a^eed to deliver him lo the French consul, Uid to leare ths 
rest In the governmenls of the two countries. A claim node by 
Austria was noconditionally rejected by Marcj In a long note; god- 
gress voted Ingraham a sword of honor for bis energetic action, and 
the whole people loudly rejoiced at the lesson which had been given la 
European "despots." Young America hud given the drst practical proof 
that the proud and oflen provoking anoouncemenls which it had sunt 
over the ocean in recent years, were not idle words. All this la Vi-ry 
intelligible, but the Americans by no means bad Interniitional Uif 
as undoubtedly on their side hb they for the greater part suppose, even 
to-day, and there are many things in their own history nut entirely in 
harmony with the.ptinciples which they set up in the KosKia aOuir 
The question is permiasible.too, wheCJier both [ngraham and IhL- pred- 
denl Would not have proceeded more geotly if they had had to du «~ ~ 
England instead of Austria. 
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'he harping with Spain increased coiiataiitly, becanse the 
.latter could uot be moved to allow direct negotiations be- 
.tween the Atnericau consul in Havana and the captain- 
igeoeralof Cuba; with Mexico, boundary controversiea had 
to be settled, and with England an understanding as to 
the interpretation of the ttsliery treaty of 1818, had to be 
re&ched. lint although all these questions might lead to 
Dinch vexation, they gave no occasion for alarm. Congress 
WAS able to give its undivided attention to the tasks of 
Aomeatio policy which, like the building of a railroad to 
Uie Pacitic Ocean and the Homestead Law, were pre- 
ponderantly of an economic nature. Although the Demo- 
crats had a majority of 13 In the senate and of S4 in the 
bouse of representatives,! it was very duubtful whether 
tlteee two principal questions which had been part of the 
flrder of the day for years, would now be brought to a 
idecision, as they were not party questions. But there 
iaeemed to be all the more reason to tliiuk that the session 
irould have a peaceful coorae, on this account. Long and 
lively debates were to be expected, but there was no occa- 
^OQ to poison them with the spirit of party. If the Ilarda 
knd Softs of New York were prevented from dragging their 
Doarrel into these matters, the very apparent craving of 
Uie people for rest might be fully satislied. The president 
Urpressed his conHdenee that this would be the case, and 
unphatically promised that he would oppose a renewal of 
the etruggle over the slavery question, by all the meana 
tt hia disposal.* This promise, which certainly was 

''Senate: 35 DemocrBta. I'ia Wbigs, 5 vacanciua; bouse: 1.10 Demo- 
ents. 71 WLigB, 4 Free-Soilers. 

*ne aaid in rtlatloa lo tlis tompromiHe: "But DotwithstaDding 
SlfiereDCe* ofopiaioD and sentiiueDt nLich tlieo existed in relttliou lo 
detafiB and specifli: proTisiuDs. the acquiescieoce of distinguislied cili- 
Cen«, wliiitie devoiicm to the t'ninn ciui never he doubled, bus given 
Telle1^p(I vigur lu uur ioslilulioiis, uuU restored a seuao ul" reiioae and 
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lionestly meant, was received witli great itpprova], nai 
one siiapected that eimiiltaneyiialy with it, the qaeitloo 
was brought before congress which was destined to ruse 
a storni tlie like of which had never belbre swept uver tlu 
country. 

Oil tlic first day of llie session (Decemljer 5), Dodge^ 0/ 
luwa, informed the semite that he intended to iatrodncea 
liill for the organization of the territory of Nebraeka; the 
t\(i.i first readinj^s of the bill took piacj ou the 14tli 
of December, and it waa referred to the committee on ter- 
ritories. Tlie bill which proposed to organize the entire 
tract of country west of Missouri and Iowa aa Jar as tJtxli 
and Oregon into a territory, under ttie name of Nelraeka. 
was no novelty, and differed in no essential point Srota 
previous territorial bills. As early as 1844, the (^ucstiun 
had occupied the attention of congrt;ss; it occupied it again 
in 1845, 1843 and 1853, and from the Urst it was Douglas 
who hud managed the inntter with tiie impatient otergy 
peculiar to him. Uis efforts had been almost successful 
in the last session. On the 2nd of February, 1853, Hich- 
ardson, of Illinois, had introduced the bill, in the name of 
the committee on territories, into the bouse of repreaent- 
atives, and on the 10th of February, it was adopted by a 
vote of 98 to 43; 17 southern representatives had voted 
with the majority, and both the majority and the minority 
were made up of men belonging to Iwth jiarties. Tho only 
weighty objection made by the opposition was the alleged 
violation of the stipulated rights of the Indiana. On the 
17th of Fel)ruary, the bill was recommonded by Douglas, 
tlie chairman of the committee on territories, without 



securily to the public mind throucihout th« pnnfederacjr. Tbat tbia 

re[iose in lo suffer no Bliiick during my olficiBj (erm, if I hav* power to 
aven il, Ui'iBe who iilnceil me here mny be assured." BtalMOUB'a 
MoDUal, III., p. auB8L 
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amendTnent, to the senate for adoption. As tlie end of 
the Beseion was near at hand, he declined going into an 
exhaustive defence of the bill, but thunght that consider- 
ing his efforts dnring eight years and the numerical pro- 
portion in the vote of the Louse, a discussion might be 
dispensed with, bnt that the matter should not be left 
ansettled for the next congress to deal with. His wishes 
were not complied with, and here, too, the opposition 
assigned as the reason of their action the fact, that the 
rights of the Indians were violated by the bill. The bill 
was laid on the table by a vote of 23 against 17, and the 
vote was far from being a party vote. 

Douglas's chagrin was great, but the majority of the 
members of congress attached no special importance to the 
iiffiilr, and outside of congress, it was scarcely known that 
the matter had been discussed at all. So small was the 
interest taken in it, that two episodes passed entirely un- 
noticed which were subsetpiently very uncomfortable to 
the south and its partisans, because they had been, without 
any object whatever, brought about by two men from 
their own midst. 

Only to provoke a laugh, at the expense of Giddings 
who was a member of the committee on territories, John 
W. Howe, of Pennsylvania, asked him whether the ordi- 
nance of 1787 had not beon adopted in the bill, because 
the committee had allowed itself to be intimidated by the 
platform of 1852. Giddings quietly answered that the 
southern boundary of the territory lay north of thirty-six 
degrees, thirty minutes, and was, therefore, protected for- 
ever against slavery by the Missouri compromise; its per- 
petual prohibition could acquire no greater force by a 
renewal of it.> To the further question, whether a later 

'"TbiB law atands jierpetually, and I did not think that lliis act 
would receive any increased validity by a re-enactmeDl. Tliere I leave 
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compromise was not known to him, he answered, that that 
had nothing to do with this question. The laughter pro- 
voked by Howe's first question was silenced, and no one 
had a word to oppose to Giddings's replies. 

In the senate, Douglas had not touched the slavery 
question, and the bill in no way mentioned it But 
Atchison, of Missouri, had spoken of it He frankly 
stated that he had formerly opposed the bill, because the 
Misjiouri compromise, spite of its unconstitutionality, 
would be brought into operation in the territory, but that 
he would now give up his opposition, recognizing as he 
did, that it would be as impossible to carry the repeal of 
the unjust and unconstitutional law, in ten years as it was 
now. • 

the matter. It is Terv clear that the territorv included in that treatr 

• • • 

must l>e forever free, unless the law be repealed." Congr. Globe, 2d 
Sess.. 30d Congr.. p. 543. 

* " Anoiher .objeolion'* was The Missouri compromise, or, as it is 
oonmionly oalier^ iho slavery re^ric'iion. It was my opioi^^n at that 
time— and I am iivn now vt-rA- c:ear on that subject — that the law of 
oon cross, wht ii Tl»o sidte of Missouri w:i> admititxi into the Union, ex- 
^V...:ir.»: s'.:i\fry I'r^ m :":.o :orr:: rv ,..: I-"u:>:dna nonii of 3«j" 3o , would 
Iv o:i:>rvisl :n •ilis: torr::ory uc'.ess ii was s j^eoi ally rescinded : and, 
w..o:her :!.;»: '..iw w.-is in av\.>rviir.or wiil, ihe consiiiution of the United 
>;Att^s or r.o:. :; Wv ;:'..: vio ::s work, ar.i :.;ii work wouid l»e to preclude 
s";.\oV.v \ii^r^ fr.^ii. Cv I'/.c ir.:o ihs: ier.";:or}\ Bui when I came to look 
•r.To :V..-»: .. .-:..^r.. I f^.ir.si :hs: there w:i> r.o pr-^pevi. no hope of a 
ro'jV.s'. V t :V.»' >l ^- ".:ri v.^:v.'pr.^:v;-.se t \vV- liri: s':»very fK>m that terri- 
:■ ry N.^>x . >i:. I .-.-.v. !:tt^ :.^ :..'::•.•.: ::..>: .\: ;;.•> :.:.. n:eni, it this ii«.»ur, and 
:". • r .s V. : . V. . t : . * v v .v. t\ I >1 . . v. ' .: *' : : < . >e : : . r .-t rr.ii : r i : : v^n or t he sett 1 e m ent 
o*. ::..s: :c r.:or\ ;.v :s> v.-.y c r >•.:.>::> \r i :i.r ix^nsi:*T:enis of the 
Nxl.'.i ^v ..rV v^:" '.".:;' >^s^o s:,s': > v! ::.' Ir.:;^. ouli p:i into it upon 
'.V.t- v..-v.?^ :.v vv.;. '*.::. e . .." r ;'. > v. .: e ...\' j:r:v:;r jes. oxrr\-ing that 

> ^^^ <> .: vv .iiix -a;:;; :::- .-.:;v: :■?-:> of :ii:s Union. Yes, 

> -/I -1. V -. x\;:v.rc :)■.<.: \\ :.: ^ .; ■ ...•.• e c - r.-nec nie. but I have no 

• ; V.-\o % ^* >- '<:;. , " •..: f.rs: rresi rrTor cfimmit- 

:.v ' I' ? ' ^n" ■> • > ' •' ". > ...-:} Tr.s< :i:.^ -.riiaance of 17S7, 
:\ :.,;* : ,;*. ;'. o ;*., T" 'iXv>: :;:;.:} :':v:' :;::.:.:y. The next great 



ATCIUauN S POSITION, «S0 

Tlieee nttemncea were not ootieed at the time. The 
claim that the His^iiri compromise was nneonBtitiitional 
had t'reijnently been heard, and that its repeal was simply 
impossible was doubted least of all in the north. If any 
attention at all had been paid to Atchison's statement in 
tliat quarter, people would at most have wondered that a 
politician of any note had ingenuously confessed he had 
taken the question into scnous consideration. Hence, too, 
no attention was paid to the fact that some months later 
the formal announcement was, with this same Atchison's 
co-operation, made to the wliole country, that what he had 
jnst characterized as impossible, should now be attempted 
in bitter earnestness, A meeting in Platte county, Mis- 
Eonri, wbicb was inspired by Atchison, and at which ho 
delivered a speech, resolved to promote the propagation of 
slavery with their property and their blood, in the terri- 
tory, as soon as it was opened for eettleraent.' And yet 
the announcement uncj^uestionabty deserved the greatest 

error Wm the Missouri comprornise. But they are both irretneiiiabl*'. 
Tli«re » no remedy fiir Ihem. We must autimU to llipm. 1 am pre. 
pared fo da It, It is evjdeul lliat the Mliisouri compromise canuol be 
repealpij. So far as Ibat queslioD is conceraed. we miglil as well ngree 
to tbe adiniseion or tliis territory now as aext year, or five or lea yearn 
bence." lb., p. 1113. 

' " Resolved, thai if the territory shall be opened lo aeillemeot, wo 
pledge oarselves to each other to extend Ihe inslllutlons of Miesouri 
over the territory, at wbntever sacrifice nf blood or treasure.'" The 
luiUpendent, Seplember 25, lt>56, p. 303. (Tlie Independtnt says that 
Ibe me«liiig took place "in the latter part or 1S53. almost ayearl>erore 
tbe passage of the Nebraska bill,") Immediately lliereiipon began 
Ihe formnlioD or tb9 Blue Lodges, who3« tusk it was to fulfill this 
TOW. Spile of this we read, eubsequeutly. ia the report of a commit- 
tee oT the house of re presental ires : "Tlie testimony clenrly stiows 
that before the proposition to repfal the Missouri compromise was 
iDtmduced iato congress, the people of western M l^snuri appeared in- 
difierenl to the probibitioa of slavery in the territory, and neither 
uked Dor desired its repeal." Itep. cf Comm., House of Repr., 3Uh 
OoDgr, Isi Seas., Vol. II., No. 300, Hep. of the Mujority, p. 3. 
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attentiun, for the people who had thua cast the gannliet 
into the face of the north and trampled the " fimility " of 
the compromise of ISoO under their feet did not act in 
accordance with the raotto, fiat jmtitia ruat conlum, uiil 
were not concerned with tiie interests of slavery in gen- 
eml, hut were girding their Ioiub for the struggle for their 
ovni existence as slaveholders. 

In the six western border counties of Missouri — Platte, 
Clay, Hay, Jackson, Lafayette and Saline, of which tUf 
three lying north of the Missouri belonged to the terri- 
tory which by the law of the 7th of June, 1836, had been 
added to the state in violation of the Missouri compro- 
mise—there was, according to the ceusns of ISoO, a white 
popnlation of 56,720 and a slave population of 17,357, 
with a value, according to the New York Tribune, of at 
least ten million dollars.' The land on the right Irnnk of 
the Missouri was greatly blessed by nature, but its n'cli 
soil had never yet been torn np by the plough. Protected 
in the west by a wildcrriess and in the east by a country 
in which slavery had s legal existence, the slave holders 
of the counties named had enjoyed great security, and to 
this security it was in great measure to be ascribed that 
slavery had here taken deeper root than in many other 
not less fertile parts of the state. If now, the Indian and 
the trapper had to mitke way for the farmer who was to 
convert the wilderness into a blooming and relatively 
populous country, in a few years, not by slaves, but with 
liis own hands, all this would be immediately and com- 
pletely changed. The day on which the Indian hunting 
grounds abont the head waters of the Arkansas and the 
Kansas river were organized as a free territory, slavai 
western Missouri wonld become the worst iovestineQtffl' 



> The New York Tribtine, Jannnrf 19, 18SK. 
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luEf tliat could be made. "Wlicii slave laW c 



ilire<!t 



compctitii.m witii iVee labor, where the latter was not 
Iinmpeped in any way in the full development of its energy 
by gocial eircumstances and public opinion, free labor 
wonld make its enormouti superiority felt in the most 
marked manner. "Western Miseonri wonld tlien soon fall 
iuto the miserable hybrid Bituation, as to its economic 
and social atructni-e and therefore also as to its jiylitiual 
dispositions and tendencies in which all tlie border terri- 
tory of slavery was to be found. And not only the inter- 
uot on the ctipitjd invested in slaves would soon percepti- 
bly decrease, but the slaveholders would be constantly 
haunted by the fear that the ineradicable instinct of lib- 
erty wonld deprive them of their capital, since only a 
stream divided the land of freedom and the land of slavery 
from one another. 

Tlie slaveholders had one meanti at their command to 
escape these annoyances and dangers, and in their need 
tliey afterwards had recourse to it: they could sell the 
slaves into the plantation states or emigrate with them to a 
region better adapted to the ejouomic system of the pecu- 
liar institution and with greater security for it. But they 
felt tbeniselves too powerful to vacate the field without 
any more ado. Of course the owners of 17,000 slaves 
would never have ventured to make an attack upon the 
Missouri compromise, if the rest of the south were hon- 
estly and irrevocably resolved to be satisfied with what it 
had received in the compromiac of 1850. But this was 
nnquestionably not the case. The great majority of the 
population of the southern states were certainly very far 
removed from having become guilty of a conscious decep- 
tion by the tinality programme, but still they had made 
the compact of 1850, only because it was the best they 
could obtain nnder the circumstances, and because they 
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believed the slave-holding interest sufficiently secured by 
it. But the moment that the settlement of the wild 
country between the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains 
was to begin, the slavocracy opened their eyes to the fact 
that it was an absolute necessity for them to summon all 
their strength to wrestle for this wilderness as well as for 
the territory acquired from Mexico. It was, indeed, not 
hard to, prove that the interests of the slavocracy, in the 
aggregate, were much more seriously imperilled than those 
of the slaveholders in the western border counties of 
Missouri, if the country tributary to the upper Arkansas 
and the Kansas were to become the domain of free labor. 
We have seen that the development of things in Mis- 
souri had already given the slavocracy occasion for serious 
reflection. Bounded on the east by free Illinois, on the 
north by free Iowa, its slave population so dense only in 
some parts of the state that the slaveholders alone were 
the controlling element, while in others they constituted, 
in number and importance, so insignificant a factor that 
their political supremacy had no foundaticm l>ecause it 
was lackinir a material basis — must not the state have been 
irredeein:il>ly lost, at no distant day, if its western bound- 
ary was to become the boundary of slavery likewise and 
if it were to be almost entirelv hedijfed in bv a domain in 
which free laljor reigned supreme?^ The slavocracy 
would have had to be as thoughtless of, and trustful in, 
the future as they were really alert and mistrustful, if 

> " I will not now detail my reason^J, but I liavo strong fdith that Kan- 
sas will licconie a slave slate. W\- owe it to Misscuiri to give Kan^as a 
chance. Mi^^mri is nnw bounded by tree slates on two sides. If 
Kansas becnni«*s a tree stale, boundini: her on a third side, it will be 
difficult for .Mi»ouii to prevent Iut negroes being decoy»^d off by 
abolitionists. AVill her appeal be disregarded by southern men ? I 
trust not." ZollicolTer in the hou>e of rei)resentative8. May 9, 1854. 
Congr., Globe, 1st Sess., 33d Congr., Ajip., p. 58(). 
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tliey had ignored this, after the opposition in the state bad 
veTitiired. years before, to claim tljat the traiiefbrmation 
of MisBouri into a free state was only a question of time, 
since it dependeJ entirely upon tlie actual development 
of circimBtanees which were entirely independent of the 
thought, feeling or will of individuals. And if this actual 
devek'pment had gone only so far that the political supre- 
macy of the slavocracy waa broken in the state, wunld 
not, nay must not, the evil advance further and give a 
powerful impulse in the same direction where the first 
geraiB of the Eame development had appeared indepcud- 
entlyJ Were Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky so com- 

I pletely f^overned in their social and political structure by 
the peculiar institution, that all solicitude in regard to it 

I waa only an idle pretext? And would nut the hopes 
which the south had, even after the compromise of 1850, 
set upon the territory lately acquired from Mexic), l>e 
completely destroyed by the loss of Missouri?' Whoever 
wishes to understand the slavery question must above all 
things become clear that the aggresai ve policy of the slavoc- 
racy, which bad no regard for consequencea, was not to be 
ascribed to its insatiable greed for power, but tliat it had 
always to demand more in order to he able to retain what 
it had aireiiiiy acquired. And now, too, t!ie imly question 
was whether the leading politicians would recognize this 
before the prospective prohibition of slavery which the 

'Atchlsnn wrote on the 12th of Seplember, 1855: "If KansaBls 
abolltioDlzpii, MliWDUricpHses to be a slave stBte, New Mexico be- 
lea B Tree slate, CAliroroitt reuaios a free stale; but if we eerure 
KanoM as a slave Btitte, MiMourl Isiecure; New Mexico and Soulhera 
CaUfuruia, if not all of it, becomes a slave slate, in a word, the 
prtMt)erlt;r or the ruin of Ibe whole south depends on the Kansas 
■tru'.'iile." N. y. Tribunt, Nov. 3. 1855. The fears Jn resiiwl to the 
thraa oilier ftules named in the lext were also repeatedly e;(|)ressed 
In iKicgrefii), bill I have unfortauately neglected to note the placet. 
19 
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Missouri compromise gave expression to, became an ac- 
complished fact by the organization of the territory. 

The Nebraska bill introduced by Dodge was a literally 
faithful copy of the bill adopted in the house, in the last 
session, and, therefore, contained nothing aboat slavery. 
After the previous efforts of Douglas for the organization 
of the territory, it was to be expected that the territorial 
committee would leave the bill referred to it for a report, 
unaltered in this respect. That expectation, however, was 
not realized. The bill, accompanied by a written report, 
was atrain laid before the senate, on the 4th of January, 
1S54, by Douirlrts, in an altered form. The bill appeared 
in print, for the tirst time, in the Washington Sentinel of 
the 7th of January. It contained twenty sections, and 
had adopted from the laws on the organization of the 
territories of Utah and New Mexico, the provisions ac- 
cording to which, when the territory (or any part thereof) 
was admitted as a state, its admission into the Union 
should take place regariless of wl.etiier slavery was per- 
mittevi or proiiibited l»y tiie state e«:istit;ition. The rofKjrt 
ev.-ori.M TV:ore into do:a:l on the slavery question.^ It 
starrovi v^:;t by sayi:.ix tiiar it was a debatable quest i«»Ti. 
\v:.et:;ir slaverv wa> t'.Tbi'i'ler. ::i Nebraska bv a valid law, 
av.d <tattii that t*..e oo:!: rr.iitce did not feel itself calleil 

• 

v.'.\'r. to or.ter it^.tv- tlie e\a:!i!:.:it:..«n of that question: it 
:r.vo:vcr: tV.o sa-r.o :.':^.t> ot' o v.troversv as tlie terrible 

m m 

^trv.iTj.c or* l'^.*", a*. 1 ":.-. v.oe t::e 0'>:un::::ee, fo;I'.»wi:ior the 
i\.i*.v.; !c t-.c:. ^ \t.v. ' v o * j:rx>>. had taken no i-'Sit:«.'n in 
:.::v waw v^r. t'.o >:>:r:ot- r. : -. vifio.r. of tiie i[issouri 
v' "M - ':.'>t .r ■ , :. the .u.>ti.':: or the o*.Treot const :tu- 



• * % . V • -X V • 



« • 



« I :•-•:•■ > -'.v'..;l: :."» •: .. :••-■? rr^v.^ on of the Missocrl 
v^^:v.: -a". >;■ . .v>> .:: :..c' vi><r .. l:.«. Mtx.CiZ '.*» iz New Mexico and 
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Truth and falsehood were mixed here with great Bkill. 
It was true, first, thiit, in the etniggles of 1850, the uiicon- 
stitutionatitj of the Miesouri cojnpromtee was ueserted hy 
a fraction of the slavocraoy; second, that the same people 
had claimed that, " under the constitution," the elavelwlii- 
ers had the ri^ht to go with their slave property into 
every territory of the United Slates; third, that congress 
had intentionally not expressed itself as to whether slnv- 
erj was allowed or prohihitcd in Utah and New Mexico. 
The first assertion was a direct consequence of the second, 
and this was as applicable to Nebraska ae to Utah and 
New MeKioo. But it by no means followed from this that 
the committee on territories really only followed the 
example set by congress in 1S50, when it wished to look 
ojwn the qoestion of the legal status of alavei-y. in Xe- 
briiska, aa an open one, in the eame sense as congriisn had 
then done by its silence in respect to Utah's and ?*ew 
Mexico's. The Missouri compromise spoke only of the 
then territorial poseessionB of the ITnited States. Hence, 
tio legal relation, in respect to the domain acquired from 

tJfuIi, It is ■ deputed point irhetber alnvery is prohihiied In Ihe Ne. 
ka couDtry bj valid enuctment. Thu decision of IhiB qnesrion 

tevolTes the conBiitulioasl power of congress lo pasa laws preatribioii 
Snd regulaling Ilia doiuealic insIilutioDs of Ibe various t^rritorieB of 
L'niOD. . . . Tour comniiltee do not fee] Ibemsetvcs called 
Upon lo enlPT into tlie discussion of Ihesu controverlecl queslioos. 
Tbey Involve Ihe Bame grave issues which produced the agilalinn. Ilie 
■ectional slrife, and Ibe fearful struggle of tIJSO. Coogress deemed tl 
Viae and prudent to refniin IVom deciding ihe nuilters in controTerBj- 
-tben. either l;j allirniin^' or repealiug ihe Mesicnu laws, or by an act 
dectaracorf of [lie true lalonl of the constitution and the ellnnlof the 
proi^ctfou affin'ded by it to slave properly In llie territories; bo your 
oommlllee are not prepared now lo recommend a departure from ibe 
course pursued on that memorable occasion, eilher tiy nllirniiDg or 
repealing the eighib Bpction of the Missouri act, or liy auy net 
'declaratot? of the mennlog of the conatilutiou in respect lo the legal 
pottats in disputa." 
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Mexico, could be created by that compromise; only the 
fundamental thought in it and its spirit should be appealed 
to, if it was to be drawn into this controversy as an arga- 
ment of any importance. The question of law here was: Do 
the Mexican laws by which slavery was once abolished and 
prohibited in these domains still subsist as laws, or hare 
those laws, by tlie transfer of these domains to the posses- 
sion of the United SUites, eo ipso fallen into desuetnde, 
because they are in conflict with the constitutional rights 
of the slaveliolders and therefore unconstitutional! Con- 
gress had left this question unanswered, that is it had 
resolved to leave the existing law in force, but cast the 
onus and the responsibility of declaring what the existing 
law was on the courts, when the question was brought 
before them, in the form of a legal controversy.* When, 
on the contrary, congress, now, in accordance with the 
demand of the committee on territories, characterized 
whetlaT slavery was prohibited in Nebraska as an open 
question, it not only left it to the courts to decide what 
rlie law was, but it deehired, that it would take no posi- 
turn or could take no position on the assertion of cer- 
tain imlividuals, that the law of the land was not law. 
Tlu' ^[i->(»uri compn»mise apj)lied to Kebraska, and the 
Mi^^ou^i cv>inpn»inise was a law which had come into 
oxisteiK-o in a constitutional way. So long as it had 
not been roiH^ilcd l)v coiiirross nor declared unconstitn- 
tional by the supreme court vt' the United States, it had, 
thcivlorc, to be ivcoirnized, l»v all individual citizens, and, 
«n* eour-t*, much more, bv the le::isl:itive bodv, as having 
all the t'Tce (^\' law. It is evident that everv member of 

the le:r:'^':itive ]K>dv, as well ;;s everv individual citizen, 

* • 

' lliMuv. nor.i:l;v< hiinst'lf had siid in Chiratni: '-Xcither party has 
c:iiin'»l v>r lost anythiniT. <•> farastlu* t|iiosiioii of slavery iscoDcerneti ' 
C'ougr. iiK«lH\ l>t Si'ss . :V'.nl Convrr.. App., p. 17-L 
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I right to questioQ the constitutiotiality of the law, 
r it was only to give expreBsioa to his owu pei-tiuual 
il conviction or to secure a remedy by the coinpe- 
thorities; but it wae a monstrosity and an ai»burd- 
the legislative power as such to declare: we do not 
:h6 law which liae come into existence in a cousti- 

I way and which has been in actual force for o^er a 
Jon, bnt we at the same time expresely aftii'm, thiit 
e it, in principle, entirely undecided, whether it is 

II and void, because of its alleged conflict with 
idameutul law of the state. Hut if the tn-iistitu- 
liialory of the United States was to he suiled by 
onstrosity and absurdity, the guilt uf it had to he 
jy the thirty-third congreeB alone. The thirty-tirst 
IS, which had truly enough to ansM-er for already, 
share in it. It had not only not decided the ques- 
ieed by the elavocracy of the constitutionality uf 
seoiiri compromise in the sense ol' the slavocracy, 
had expressly aHirmed it anew,' inasmiii;h as it 
d, in a clause of the fifth section of the law of 



«ror PenDHjlTBula said in the aentta: " I am mode U> say 
lewBpafierH) liiat tbe Miiieoiiri compromise was frequently the 
of conversation amoug tbe memberB of the ooniuiittee or 
. chftrgeil with reporting to Ihe aeoate the pr'ijcct of a settle, 
id That it was concuileij l^iy uit of ilii'iu that Ibe Mb-iimri cooi- 
was in no way aSecled by Ibeir action. Tbis slalement is 
MIL In the various discussions which look place io tbe oom- 
[ do not remember tbat tbe MiBsouri compromise was ever 
I IO but opce. On that occaaion, Messrs. Clay. Mao^um. and, 
Mr Dright. and myself, were present In discussing =ouie 
f one of tbe bills, or, it may have been, of tbe repurt, I eiii<- 
nUr. Clay that it mlgbt |)08.iibly be re^rded as in conflict 
I H (mo uri com promise. Raising both hands, tta many here 
nemher be was In the habit of doing wheti ubout to express 
with emphasis, he replied: 'My dear sir, Ihe propuaed hill 
^bsbe said hills) recognizes that compramise.' " Cungr. 
b, &Sd Congr., App., p. SOD. 
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September 9, 1850, on the bonhdaries of Texas and 1^^ the 
organization of New Mexico, that the 3rd article of •^ the 
second section of the annexation resolutioris of the Ist , of 
March, remained in force. ^ 

Douglas was a thinker too well schooled in const^^Stn- 
tional law to allow the assumption to appear j^erinissi^^ hie 
that he had considered the course advocated by the c^^^iq. 
mittee on territories as really identical with that obsei — ved 
towards Utah and New Mexico. And it was all the n — aore 
improbable that he had overlooked their essential differe T^ice, 
in good faith, because, in another place of his report ^ he 
introdnced a principle into the compromise of 1850,^ for 
which the most sophistical of sophists could not lini the 
slightest word, as a positive basis, in the compromise L ^kws. 
The compromise, said the report, laid down the principj^ 
that all questions, relating to slavery in the territor/es, 
were to be decided by the inhabitants of them, by their 
representatives chosen for that purpose.' The sentence 
contained as many untruths as it did words, and they were 
all palpably plain. This claim was, indeed, made in the 

* " Provided that nothing herein contained shan be construed to 
impair or qualify anything contained in the third article of the second 
section of the * joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United 
Slates,' approved March first, eighteen hundred and forty-five, either 
as regards the number of states that may hereafter be formed out of 
the slate of Texas, or oth-Rrwise.*' Stat, at L., IX., p. 447. 

The passage of the annexation resolutions which comes into con- 
sideration reads : "And in such stale or states as shall be formed out 
of said territory north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery, 
or involuntary servitude, (except for crime), shall be prohibited." 
Slat, at L., v., p. 798. 

2 " It is apparent that the compnmiis* measures of 1850 affirm and 
rest upon the following propositions — First: That all questions per- 
tainiiiu: to slavery in the territories, and in the new states to be formed 
tlierefrom, are to be left to the decision of the people residing therein, 
by tlieir appropriate representatives, to be chosen by ihem for thai 
purimso." 
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debates of 1850, and exhaustively disciisEed pro and mn. 
[jiut congresE liiid tuken no Btaitd in relation to it, in the 
leomproiniee laws. Besides none of them said anything 
of the territories in general. Tliey had to speak only of 
I two definite territories, Utah and New Mexico, and whatever 
I might have been determined for them in relation to slav- 
ery, it was in no case justifiable that it bIiouM, without 
«ity more ado, be declared decisive for all other tern- 
Ltories.i The history of the UniteJ States had, hitherto, 
nown as little as the history of the legislation uf any 
L»ther nation, of the senseless uiiiKini, that the legislator 
ininst have intended to lay down as a ntiiversallr apjilicable 
principle what he had provided for a special case. And, 
in this instance, it was all the less justifiable to interpret 
it into a general law, there being no reason therefor in the 
law itself, because, as lias been said, in the question of the 
legal status of slavery, in Utah and New Mexico, elements 
entirely dilferent from those in all the other territories of 
the United States had to be considered. In consecjuenoe 
of these special elements, the struggle of parties ended in 
' this, that congress was entirely silent as to what was or 
I ibould be the law in these two territories, in respect to 
I slavery and as to whether it or anyone else, had any power 
to settle that question. The laws said nothing about slav- 
ery, except that congress, in the admission of Utah and 
}Iew Mexico, as states, should remain neutral, that is be 
iBuUrely passive.* Congress Imd, therefore, divested itself 
f 

■ ' Webster bad said on the Hth of July, 1850: "They (the free 
, Males) loie the uppllcaiion of llie Wilmot Pj-otUo id iLeae territories, 
liuil tUnt i« till. . . . Wliat (l)«y tacriCce is tbie: iLc applicutioD 
!of Uio Wilmul Proviso to the lerritoriee or New Mesico and Utali; 
U<1 tli»I is nil." Webster's Worlcs, V., p. 121. 

Doaglas tiimself had Mid la aspeecli delivered in Chicago, tm ihe 
iif OcW'ber. IMO: "Tha biUfl estublishingtertiloriul govercmenls 
Utah uid New Mexico are siioiit upon the subject or slavery, ex- 
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of the performance of all its duties in respect to slavery^^ a.i)\ 
if any such it had under the constitution, partly by it^ f Ub 
silence and partly expressly; yet it haJ transferred their:M^^^eiii 
to no one. But since the territories, as political coramoirzr 
wealths, were simply creatures of congress, thepopulatio 
of the territories could, under the constitution, have onlX 
the rights which had been granted them by federal laws; S" 
they had still others, the sources of them must have 
outside of the constitution. Hence the only legal cons 
quence of the silence of congress on slavery, for the ternr 
torial period of Utah and New Mexico, was that the court" 
the case being given, would have to decide what was t* 
legal status of slavery under the laws of Mexico and 
constitution, and that no one could touch this legal stat 
until the territories had been transformed into states, 
assertion that the compromise laws had considered 
territories, in this respect, as a terra nullins^ or, as 
soon said, as a tabula rasa^ and that they had reco| 
the right of the territorial population to act according^ to 
tlieir sovereign good pleasure through representati ves 
elected a^Z hoc^ was entirely baseless. And the represeri. tA- 
tion of this view of individuals as a legally fixed ari<l 
universally applicable principle, must have appeared ^ 
conscious falsification of facts because Douglas and tti.« 
other members of the committee on territories could n<:>t 
have forgotten, that a part of the majority who ha-^ 
brought about the compromise laws, that is, the Calhoixu 

cept the provision that, when they should be admitted into the Unio" 
as states, each should decide tlie question of slavery for iself. TIb is 
latter provision was not incorporated in my original bills, for t-l*^ 
reason that I conceived it to involve a principle so clearly deducil^'* 
from the constitution that it was unnecessary to embody it in tlie 
form of legal enactment. But when it was offered as an amendnic' 
to the bills I cheerfully votod for it, lest its rejection should 1» 
deemed a denial of the principle assailed iu it." 
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wing of the Blavocracj had eniplifttically guarded against 
tlie right claimed for the territorial population. 

Douglas's assertion, therefore, was not only a bold in- 
vention, hut it conlradicted the declarationa and utterances 
of the report already referred to. If the fact that congress 
announced that it desired to abstain from expressing any 
opinion or any will on the restriction of the Missouri eom- 
promise, in respect to the new territory, could have any 
l^al consequence, it could only be that the actual legal 
status of slavery should continue here too, and that it was 
left to the courts to decide what tliat actual legal sCatus 
was, nnder the purchase treaty, on Lonisianu territory. Bnt, 
it, oQ the other hand, the compromise of 1850 had laid 
IdowB the principle of squatter sovereignty for all terri. 
tories, such a judicial decision would have only an academic 
interest, for the population of the territory might change 
that status as they pleased. Congress had, therefore not 
really observed the absolute passivity and neutrality 
announced, bnt it had actually, by the proclamation of 
squatter sovereignty, set aside the existing legal condition 
of things, whatever it might be, and put in its place, a 
tabula rasa, on which tlie territorial population might do 
as it pleaec-d. 

Wliat did the committee on territories proposel Was 
congress, by abstaining from expressing its own will and 
opinion, to require the courts to decide whether the slave- 
holders for thirty-four years, or rather, by the confirming 
anew of the ordinance of 1787, since the adoption of the 
constitution, had been robbed, by the legislative power, 
of a constitutional right of vital importance; or, was con- 
gress, after all factors of the federal government, since 
the adoption of the constitution, had looked upon and 
treated the population of the territories as minors with no 
political rights of their own, to lay down as legal doctrine. 



t 
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tliat this univeroaUy applicable coTistilntional prindpta 
should he applied only to the ftlavery question, and that, 
in respect to it, the teri'itorieB alone, like the etntes, had 
jurifldictioni The hill as it had been printed in the Stn- 
iinel of the 7th of January, gave no uuiwer to this qnn- 
tion. But on the 10th of January, it ftpjieared again in die 
6 me pHpor with twenty-one sectiooK iiibtead of the prcviont 
twenty. The added twenly-first section declared 8q[aafr 
ler sovereignty establishtd by the compromise of 1S5G, 
amplifying the previously cited clause of the rejjort to 
the eftect, that all questions pertaining to slavery i^liould 
be decided no. by represeutatives of the territorial popuU- 
lion chosen ad hoc, but simply by the representatives. 
Besides it devolved all legal controversies in re«|iect to 
property in slaves and to personal freedom, on the lerri- 
torial courts, with the right of appeal to the supreme 
court of the United States, and extended the Fugitive 
Slave Law to the territory.' This surprising ineta[nr>r< 
phosis of the bill was explained by tbe claim tbat the 



■ ■' Beet 31. And ba It rurther enncted, That in order to avoid all 
miscDDSiruclion, it is hereliy ileclored to be ilie Irne intent and tnean- 
ing or ILJE net. so Tar as tbe question or slavery 1e concerneil. to carry 
luto pracliual operation llie following proponllinns anil principloa. 
est itlil lulled by tlie coiupromiae meaaurea of one thuUEoad eight huD- 
dred aiid fifty, to wit: 

"First. Tbal all qiiealiuas pErUinJng to slavery in llie I<TrituTi(«. 
and in tlie new alalES to be Tormed lliererrom, we to tw left to tke de- 
cision or the [raople residing ibecein, lUrougb their appropriate rcpre- 
tentutiveE. 

"Seuond. That 'nil cases iDVolving title lo gtares.' and 'qutsllatu 
of ijereonal freedom,' are referred to tlie luljmliciilliin of the local rrl- 
liuaals, with lUe right of apjieal to the supreme coorl of the L'Dited 
Stales. 

"Third, That the provisiona of the coDstilulion «nd laws of the 
United Slates, in respect to fugitives from service, nre to be carried 
into fniHiTul execution in all the ■ organized terriiories' Uieeau)«aali 
the slatat." 
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ftopyist had forgotten the Slat section. It was certainly 
not easy to believe this assertion, I'or that the eayiug, 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out, should be literally fnlfilled 
ill the draft of a law, because a copyist had not tiopied the 
documi>nt Ijandcd to him, to the end, was something which 
had never yet happened in the history of the legislation 
of any country. Another explanation was much more 
prolmble, for all the utterances of the report of the com- 
mittee raised the same presumption. The committee had 
iuvolted itself in a net of ambignoua pliraaes. sophistries, 
half-trtittis, contrail ictions and nntrutha. It must have 
had some object iu view in doing so, and no other was 
imaginable but this, by trickery and fraud to get around 
the Missouri compromise.^ 

Three years before, Douglas had annonnced that he 
would never again deliver a speech on the slavery question. 
and bad told the frieods of the compromise that it would 

' Dongtas said in 18Sfl: "He (Trumbull) knew, or, if not, ouglit U> 
know thai the bill, \a theshnpe In which llwas first reported, aaelTeci. 
usltf repealed ttie Missouri FeBirictioo aa it anerwards did when Ibe 
rep«al was put in Bipress terms." Congr. Globe, Ist 8ess., 34ili Coogr., 
p. 1874. Atiii yet he bad In the report of tbe 4th of Jununry, 1654, ex- 
presaiy decliiri-d, ihnt the committee abstained from taking any posilioo 
lowkTiiB tbe Missouri compromise. 

AtcbisoD subsequeDtl; declared, in a epeecb delivered at Alchison. 
Knn"«, libal he had urged Douglas to lotroduce a bill Tor the repeal 
of the Uissouri compromise, aud eipreHseU Ibe wish in case lie could 
not prevail upon bimself to do bo, Io resign bla position ag president 
'Of tbe MDSle. that be migbl be nominated chairman or tbe committee 
oo terrllories, and cause Hocb a bill to be introduced b I msetf, Douglas, 
be aaid, Odked tweoIyTour hours lo cooHider tbe proposiliou, nnd lUon 
declared himself ready to agree to it. "When Wilson, io a speech of 
the Utb of April, 18S6. referred lo it, Douglas asserted dial the nliole 
•lor7 was a " stale abolition libel, without n abadow of truth," and that 
it bad been frequently declared a "liliel " by Atchison himself Wil- 
BOD, thereupon, read Ihe uriginul report of the Parkvilte Luminary of 
AlcliisoD's sppecli, ^md maintajnpd his assertion by au appeal to wit. 
De!si«& who hod heard it. (Congr. Globe, lat Sesi., 34tb Congr., App., 
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be looked iijmn ae a final B.ettleinent, it' the^ would only be 
silent* It was impossible that he coald himself tielieve 
that his present course wjib reconcilable with these iitter- 
aocGS, even if it could be allowed that he hud been acting 
in good faith, lie had put an end to the "linutity" witli 
I'nll consciousness, for it was simply impossible that 
politician should harbor the illusion that this interp) 
tion of the compromiae of 1S50 should be agreed to 
versaliy. The report and the bill of the cointnittee 
territories made the whole question, in all its relatioDr, a 
subject for diseusfiion again. Dougiaa had broken the ice, 
aud now blows came from all quarters to destroy it entirely. 
On the Itith of January, Diion, of KentUL'ky, a Whig, 
moved an auitindtnent to tlie bill of the committee on ter- 
ritories, expressly repealing the restriction of the Missonri 
compromise, which, in the most precise form, recognized 
the couBtitulional right of the slavocracy to go with their 
slaves into any teriitory of the United States;' aud, on 



witli 



pp. 380-303.) Wo need not try tn explnin wliy Douglns mude no reply 
tu tUis: but we may see in Alcbiaoa'a »peei:b a eonliriuntioa at ihc in- 
dication tbnt llie above mentioned eiplunBliua ortbe repiirt of tlie tth 
ofJuuuiiry. 1^54, WM not boneslly meant. Mid tiiai Doaglaa in the 
rentnck directed against Trumbull, staled bis original intention cor- 
rectly; audboDce ibe claim expressed in tbe teit seeius fully jUBiiBed, 

' ■■ I wisli lij stale that I have determined never to nialce anolbef 
speech «n the slavery question. Anci I will uow ndd the hope liiat tbe 
nece^ity for it will never exist, lamheartily tired of tbe conlroveny. 
1 will therefore say lo the friends of those measures, let us raase agil*. 
tingl atop ibe debate, and drop llie cubjecL If we do ilii«, tlie coib- 
promise will he recogniKed as a Sual settlement. If we do not, we have 
gained bui little by ila adoption." Congr. Globe. 1st Bem^ USrUCoDfr., 
App-. p. 174. 

'Tbe material part of the amendment reads literally: "Th*eU(&» 
in question of Ibe MlBBOUri compromise, aball out be ao cotHtraed M 
toapply to the lerriUiry ronieinpUletl by this act, or to any other Iw^ 
rllory »f tlie Unlletl States; but llial the clliiens of the sevMal MalM 
or lerrilorles shall be at liberty to lake and hold tbejr slaves wiihtd 
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ffie following day, Suintier gave notice of an amendment 
which expressly affirmed tlie restriction of the Missouri 
compromise anew,' These two motions tore to pieces the 
artful, sophistical net-worli of the committee on territories, 
from one end to the otlier. The gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the lukewarm, "the dough- faces," the weak-kneeJ 
lovers of peace, the political snitora had now to show their 
colors; the pistol was at the breasts of all with the words: 
"The man who is not for me is against me." 

An " Appeal of the Independent Democrats in congress 
to the people of the United States," dated the 19th of 
January, took up the gauntlet* thrown down by the com- 
inittea on territories and by Di.ton. The snbs-cribere 
assigned as the reason for their course, in the introductory 
words, their duty to warn their constituents when the in- 
stitutions of the country and the existence of the Union 
were menaced. Tliis was done by the bill of Ihe committee 
on territories, which broke the faith that had been pledged, 
in a shameful manner, trampled valuable rights under 



an? of the territories of thft United Suites, or of tlip states to be formed 
therefrom, ua if the said act, entitled as sforesnid, and approved u 
aforeHSid. Iiad never been passed." Ooogr. Olobe, lat Bess., S8rd 
Congr., p. 175. 

• lb., p, ISA. 

• Ih., pp. 281, 282. The appeal waa mibBcribed by ChnaB, Sumner, 
Olddinga, Edward Wade of Ohio, Qerrltt Swett of New York, and 
Alexander DeWitt of Massacbusells. Tbe document appeared flrst 
in the papers under the wrong dale of the 22nd, a Sunday, Th(8 gave 
Dougl&s an opporluniiy to piny the pious lealol. He snid that the 
pTOIesIers had reroaloed true to their cbaracler. and had chosen the 
Babbalh to brew Iheir bold antrutha aud base calumnies. But Chase 
Imraedialely showed that the appeal had been compo.'ted on Ihe ItJih, 
Uid the fbollah reproach of the vioUtlon of the Sabbath was thus left 
wtlhout a foandatlon. Douglas, on the other hand, had not yet proved 
that Ihe two forma of bis bill were due to the negligence of the copy, 
ifit, and hence many people remiiioed of the opinion that the Slat seo- 
tlon wu Ihe fruit of a plot hutched on Sunday, the 8th of January. 
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foot and was a bit of conspiracy to hand over to slavery, 
soil dedicated and consecrated to free labor.* This terri- 
• tory embniced more square miles than all the free states 
exclusive of California, taken together. Moreover, it was 
the heart of the American continent, so that if the on- 
slaught of the committee on territories were successful, a 
broad, unbroken belt of slave territory would separate the 
free states from the coast land of the Pacific Ocean. The 
existence of the Republic was greatly menaced. The con- 
tinuance of the Union could not l)e secured bv doino^ the 
will of the slavocracy in everything. It would collapse as 
soon as it became worthless, and it would be worthless as 
soon as justice and liberty had ceased to be the principles 
of its life.* But what justice and liberty required were 
here entirely coincident with positive law, for it was a dis- 
covery which had not been made till just now, that the 
Missouri compromise had l>een questioned, or even set 
aside by the compromise of 1S50. A condensed historical 
retrospect served as a foundation for this claim, and closed 
with a chartje of Punic faith 

Tlie whole document was ptTvaded by the spirit of deep 
conviction and moral indiirnatioii. Those politicians to 
whom its to::e was not entirely inooniprehensibie cuuld 

• ** We arniiirn this bill as a ctv"** violation of a sacred pledire: as a 
crimina' ^ v:r;iy:il of prociov.s riirliis: as part and j-arcel of an atnxrioas 
plot to excluvie fro:r. a va»: un«.>ocr.pied region immigrants from the 
oM wor\i. anvl rVoe lalw^rers fr»>m our own stales, and convert it into a 
virearv rv jio:: v^:\:e-p"'i<:r.. inhaMtevi bv masiv»rs and slaves." 

• •• Wo w;irn y. u r..:i: '.iie .-oiros: interests of freo.l<"»m and the Union 
are in ininunen: rer:'. IVr.i ic c*:es may te!'. you that the Uni«^n can 
Iv niainiainovl v-'.y -y <uVv. vr.^ to ihe .ie:iinn^!s of slavery. We 
:o'l you that ib.o s.ir>'.y of :..o Union can oaiy be insured by the full 
rtvvn:::o:i of :he ;;:>t o'.a v.\> .^f fret\iom ac.l man. The Union was 
rV:-v.tvl tv^ o<t^*''>V< ;v.<:'oo. a: : >^'i:rt» the l>>s:a^sof lib^.-rv. When 
it :\i.:> t'^ .avV'".:iv'..>V. ::.e>e er..i>, :: w :; Ve worthless; and when it be- 
cotues wortli'.i'xi, it vac'^ot locce-siure.** 
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lerefore, doubt for a moment, that the appeal wouSd 
find a powerful echo among & very large circle of people. 
Hunce it made a great impression on them, in the sense 
that they looked upon it as an event of eminent impuvt- 
ance. Blunt as Douglas's sengitiveness had already be- 
come to the 6pur of moral condemnation, he rose up in 
anger at these denunciations. His glowing ambition, his 
tactic maatery, his freedom from the shackles of moral 
Bcniplee in the treatment of the slavery question, made 
bim a terrible opponent, and he was perfectly aware of his 
strength. Hence he probably never doubted that he would 
win a victory over tho denunciators; but that he could 
deceive anyone by tho mask of his shallow sophistries, 
tangled into a labyrinth of contradictions, after it had 
been torn from his face by the appeal, he scarcely believed 
himself. The appeal was the declaration of a war to the 
knife, and on that very account, Donglas could be so sure 
that his sophisms would be as effective as the very best 
reasons, for the experience of the aversion of the people 
for snch a struggle had not been lost upon him. But in 
the eyes of all those who, spite of the enervating influ- 
ences of the everlasting compromise policy- had, from 
principle, preserved their moral manfulness to such an 
extent that an unespet'ted blow of special violence could 
make them see things as they really were, he stood un- 
masked, for all bis sophisms were not able to change tlic 
airaple, plain fact, to ■which the protesters appealed. Henci; 
he dwelt with all his force on the one point in which the 
appeal could be accused of some inaccuracy. If he suc- 
ceeded in convicting the protestere of a falsification of the 
fiicts in one particular, the weight of the denunciation could, 
with sufficient boldness, be broken by the acts of questiona- 
ble dialectics far enough to bring over to him ali those of 
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Tlie appeal stated that the compromise laws of 1850 
had affected only the territory acqnired from Mexico. ^ 
Taken entirely literally, this was not correct. That Utah 
and New Mexico might not be included in wholly imag- 
inary lines, but that they might be given natural limits, a 
part of the territory north of 36° 30,' claimed by Texas, 
and a piece of the Louisiana purchase were added to the 
former, and to the latter a large parcel of the territory of 
Louisiana. Douirlas now fastened on this. These tracl 
of territory, protected by the Missouri restriction had, h< 
declared, been added by him to New Mexico and Utal 
because the principles of the compromise laws had set asidt 
the Missouri compromise.* 

The opponents of slavery had certainly good reasoizrz^ -n^ 

because of the wrong conclusions which might be draw ■^.^— — rp 
therefrom, to reproach themselves for having overlooker 






this placing in the same category unquestionably free tec~ r- 

ritory and the acquisitions from Mexico. But undoubted! 
they did not notice the mistake, simply l)ecau6e, in 
numberless speeches which had been delivered, not 
slightest intimation had been made that the Missouri coc 

* "These nets were never supposed to abrogate or touch the exist! 
exclusion of slavery from what is now called Nebraska. They appi 
to the territor}- acquired from Mexico, and to that only. They w 
intended as a settlement of the controversy growing out of that 
Bition, and of that controversy only.'* 

*** In tixing those boundaries I paid no attention to the fact whet 
they includ<»d old territory or not — whether the country was cove 
by the Missouri compromise or not. Why? Because the princi 
established in the bills superseded the Missouri compromise. For 
rea&(3n we disregarded the old boundaries— <lisregarded the terri^o/U" 
to which it applied, and disregarded the source from whence the ^itJa 
was derived. I say, therefore, that a close examination of this act 
clearly establishes the fact that it was the intent as well as Uie legs/ 
etfect of tlie compromise measures of ISoO to supersede the 'Missouri 
compromise, and all geographical and territorial lines." Coagr. Globe, 
1st Sess., 3od Congr., p. 278. 
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kroTDiae had been thereby repealed. This consefjiienco 
liad hitherto nerer been drawn frona tlie extension of the 
limitB of MifiEonri, although in that case territory forever 
vecnred to freedom by the Missouri restriction had been 
Converted directly into slave territory, which was here by 
no means the eaae. Still that oversight was a bad inis- 
tiike, but only becanse people had to learn that, in tlic 
slavery question, nothing should be overlooked, since they 
had alvFiiys to be on the lookout lor Punic faith. But 
bad as the mistake was, Douglas greatly deceived himself 
Bs to tlie amount of advantage to which it could be 
tnrned. 

Of what use was it to discover a whole series of subtle 
DonBequpnces, wliich amounted to an indirect setting aside 
of tlie Missouri restriction, by the compromise laws of 
1850, 80 long as the express aflirmation anew of the Mis- 
souri compromise by the previously cited proviso in the 
law on the limits of Texas and the organization of New 
llexico had not been gotten rid of? Douglas did not 
overlook this and he endeavored to get over the difticulty 
hy showing that precisely the part of Texas north of 36° 
80', to which the proviso had reference, had been added 
to New Mexico,* Chase, Iiowever, convinced him imme- 
liRtely that he, who accused tlie signers of the appeal, in 
the most insulting words, of misleading the people by 
[nduBtrifmsly perverting the facts, did more violence to 
Ihem himself by that assertion. And as be had himself 
ilrawn the boundary lines and impressed them on himself 
mew in order to be able to refute his opponents, it was, 

" Yes. sir, tbo very liiU nm] BPcllon from wliich they qilolB cuts off 
ill ['.) rhat part of Texas which was to be Cree by Ihe Missouri com- 
miniae, logeiber with some on ibe soulli side of ttie lioo. iacorporates 
the territory, and every purlion of llie same shall come lulo the 
Daion with or without slavery, ns it seea proper." lb,, p. 377. 

20 
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indeed difficult to find any explanation of it except in- 
tended deception. The "otherwise" in the proviso relat- 
ing to the Missouri restriction would have had no senw 
if the whole strip of land lying north of the Missouri 
line were cut oiF from the territory claimed by Texas 
and added to New Mexico, and this was not done.^ But 
if the whole Texan domain north of 36° 30' did not 
now constitute a part of Kew Mexico, Douglas's argument 
liad evidently no weight. Moreover, the compromise lawe 
contained, as has already been noticed, nothing alK>nt: 
slavery in Utah and New Mexico during their territorial 
condition,* while the 21st section of the present bill 

> *' Now, sir, of the territory within this claim of Texas, that part 
between the 3*2 and ;W of north latitude, and west of 103' of longi- 
tude, was incorporated into the territory of New Mexico. That part 
between the ;Wth parallel and the Arkansas river, stretching north 
toward the 4*2d parallel in a long narrow strip, and that other part in- 
cluded within 100" and 103* of longitude, and 36' 30' north latitude, 
and the Arkanj^as river, were not incorp<Mated into New Mexico, nor 
rolinquislied \o Texas, but became a part of the territory of the United 
Slates. Here are these two trarfs of countrv, which the >enat<>r 
I I>ouglas) sav"? were cut otV t'nMu Texas, and incorporated into New 
Mexico. If the claim of Texas \va> valid, thev were cut otT from 
her territory, but they were not incorporated into New Mexico. 
The senator is totally mistaken as t(^ that: and it is not a trifling 
mistake. The tract west of .New Mexico, between 3(5' I^) and 
the Arkansas river, contains over twenty thousand square miles. It is 
not e;isv \o estin\ai«» tht» toiit»'n:> of the other tract. The tir«»i is a» 
lariTc as C\>nnoc:irui. Khoil»» N-.ind. Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire put lOiTi'iht-r T1j»* tw.» Trait,'- probably are nearly equal in extent 
ti^ the wlu»le lU' Now r.n::"an.l. oxvlv-dint Maine. There are seven 
>tate'i in tlie l' iron neitl.er«'t" uhicb equals in extent the larger tJ'th»'se 
ti;u*i<. no;- proV .'-Iv 'lio >rv i'.'it Not one tVvi of this territorv was 
iruorporaT. d i!it.> New Mf\*v «. and yet the senator asserted that it all 
NX a-* '* lb . .Vpp p T''^ 

• With tht' e\*rpf:.Ki «^:" \\i»' provisis»n on the right of appeal to the 
^up'ome roi.ri of tin* l':v^rov'. >M'.'-. wV.ivh nee-.i not here l>e consid- 
ortvi. >=MCi^ '• r.»f^: i:!ii .i :• ^ oxpro-i'i'n of the opinion or will of con- 
u'.e«»> in respect to tiio ie^al ^'\:us ol' slaverv. 
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treated of Neliraska as a territory. If the Missouri com- 
promise wae 8et asiJe for tlie former by tlie comproinii^c 
laws, it was only provided, and to tlie exteut, that the 
Mifisouri restriction was binding bej-oiid the duratioa of 
the territorial condition, aud whether its binding force 
extended so far, whs always a debated question, and imu 
very ditl'erent from tliat of its legal force during the ter- 
ritorial condition. This, too, partly explained why the 
rounding ofi' of Utah and New Mexico by territory pro- 
tected by llie Missouri restriction, liad met with no objec- 
tion. The eyes of the person who was convinced that tht 
constitution did not give slavery a free pass into all the 
territories of the United States, the legal status of these 
lands in relation to slavery, for the time that Mexico 
and Utah were territories, experienced no change by their 
.Vnion with them, although it might be very doubtful 
■whether the facts would be in keeping with the legal situ- 
«tion, and how the United States Supreme Conrt, in a given 
«age, would decide the question. This rounding off of Utah 
md New Mexico, therefore, allowed the contradiction U.i 
continue which lay in this, that Douglas's bill took away 
tlie force of the Missouri restriction during the coutinnancc 
of itfi territorial condition, for Nebrsiska, by the proclama- 
tion of squatter sovereignty, while it pretended to be only 
applying the principles of the compromise laws. Lastly, 
and above all. neither Douglas nor anyone else, conid 
refute the assertion that h'm pri'scnt conception of these 
principles, now came to the light for the first time. If 
Donglas and his assnciates had had them liiim the tirst, 
tljey laid themselves o^ren to the if?pronch that they had 
indn&triously deceived congress iinii the people on this 
point, for it was sinijily impossible that in the endless, 
passionate discussions on the compnimisc laws, an element 
)of BO much importance should intentionally not have been 
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tuuobed, or should have been bronglit forward in so obBcoTC 
a manner that no one underatood it, and it was just as im.- 
poBBible that the clear announcement of that view woqIc^ 
have slipped away without leaving an impression on tt** 
opponents of slavery, when they now, at the first won:^ 
raised a protest whose tone proelaitned to the most unwil"^ 
ing ears that the struggle had entered its cnlmlnatin^ 
stage. Tlie history of the Nehruska bill in the last seseior^^ 
however, gave proof, as clear as day, not that a fraud hn ^ 
been planned in 1850, but that because a violent elrok_ 
had been resolved upon, a legal pretext for it had to t^— 
discovered somewhere. 

But who was the father of this plot atfainst the chartei 
rights of the free states, wlio had again dug up the toma^ 
liawk and caused the cry of terror to resound through th*- 
land, that the Union was in danger — a cry that came no*"^ 
not from the mouths of the slavocrats, but of their antip<j - 

dee? If Douglas waa its sole originator, was it to be fearei ^ 

that it would be successfully carried out) Might it, then 
be difficult fur the president to fulfill his proiiii^ that h« 
would, to the e.vtent of liis power, defeat every attempt ii^^ '' 
the peace recently eniered into! Was it Iwlieved tha^*~ 
Pierce would now redeem bis word, or was it expected Uz^^ 
(ind him an accomplice of Douglas? The excitement which^e 
the bill of the committee on territories had caused, gave^^ 
a pretty clear answer to this last question, hut still peoplu 
waited on all sides, in the utmost suspense, for the tirat 
tidings which allowed a eafe conclusion as to the ]K>sition 
which the White House intended to take on the plot, 

Clingraan relates that Pierce Imd expressed his satU* 
faction, in a brutally provoking nutnner, that the opponente 
of the slavucracy were to be once more thoroughly de- 
feated.' This was certainly an invention. Not only was 

' " Ths graoite Democracy of New IlampBlilre would like for itKli 
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*the mail, in Pieree's case, not so completely lost in the 
3)olitician, tliat he might have found pleasure in trampling 
-the spirit of freedom in which he was born and in which 
lie had growD up, under foot, but he did not even have 
courage enough to descend into such depths of infamy. 
He was not depraved, but his weakness made him the con- 
temptible tool of demagogues. Tlie part he played in thu 
Mexican war had shown that he was an ardent patriot 
in his way and capable, for the sake of a cause, to make 
personal sacrifices, and to look danger in the face; but he 
was not made of such clay that the frightful responsibility 
would have lured him to plunge his people into an internal 
struggle, the remote consequences of which escaped all 
calculation, and compared with which the fiercest foreign 
war would have been a trifle. But he had found pleasure 
in being the first figure in the country, and he knew that 
he could be re-elected only if the slavocracy expected to 
be benefitted by his re-election. Hence an opportunity to 
show that he was friendly to them was very welcome to 
him, but he wished to serve them underhanded as far as 
possible, without excitement or noise. Wliether Douglas 
had come to an understanding with him before he made 
his report of the 4th of January, and thought out the 
2l8t section of his bill, I cannot discover from the 
sources at my command. He, however, made haste, as 
soon as the offer was made, to give emphatic expression 
to his acquiescence. But he should have been satislied 
with this. With the true-hearted appearance ot passive 
impartiality to hand out to the slaveholders the key with 
which they might open the door, which had hitherto been 
closed to them, would have suited him, for if a cry ^va^ 



iflsne to be presented, Just to see how easily they would carry it." 
BelecUons from the Speeches and Writings of the Hon. Th. L. Cling. 
d^an«p. 88ft. 
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raised at this, it could, in hie opinion, by ekillt'iil working 
be EO far checked that serious conseqneiicoB julgtil be 
iiverted. If on thu other tiaad, tlie visoi' was rais^ (till 
more, the struggle would break out in his own caiii[. snil 
no posailiility be left him to tag, temporize ur return tolLe 
right path; Pierce and the party had no further cboi«; 
tliey had to plav va bitnijue. 

An article in tlie Washington Union defined the sUnd- 
point of the administration in this sense, but so cautiounlj 
formulated it, that the president might wheel ahuiil wlieo' 
ever his warning counsel was not regarded. It was nav 
certain tliat a complacent creature would l>e found iu bioi, 
provided only suffieient diicifiion were sliown. DougW* 
bill, the Union said, had borrowed, for Nebraska, lli' 
provision of the compromise laws on slavery, and iiei- 
pressly called attention to the fact, that tlie latter conUineii 
nothing about elaverj during the terriloriaJ conditiuii- 
Tlie Union thought it well to take no notice of iho 2Ul 
section of the bill which threw overboard the maxim' 
laid down in the report of the committee, and for this 
silence substituted squatter sovereignty. This could B** 
be an oversight, and hence one thing was thereby eetftb- 
lished, that in this question the administration conld^ °° 
more than Douglas, be trusted further than it coukl **" 
Boen, The Union played, however, the part of tlie t»*^* 
defender of the compromise, as it had really been cO*^' 
eluded, bnt endeavored to create the false impression, tl*"; 
Donj^laa and his bill occupied the same standpoint, fiJ^ 
represented it as entirely in order and Bolt'-evideut, frl*^ 
the f^reement entered into only for very definite tra<>t6 *^ 
country, should have force in all the rest of the territo*^ 
of the Union, in which the actual and legal 8tat« of afi^i '^ 
was entirely ditl'erent. To this were added warm assiiraac*^ 
that a formal declaration of the nullity of the Miwo'i'*' 
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raBtriction. was «ertainly miicli to be preferred. But, epite 
of the imperfection uf the coiitproiuise of 1850, in this 
res|»ect, adherence to it was to l>e recoin mended, since the 
nrging of the constitutional qnestion had been desisted 
from by a solemn contract. Even if these iitteranuea, in 
the guise of academic inveatigatiotiB, were only unfruitful 
aminhility towards the south, they had given the north a 
good deal to think abont. Was it not to be inferred from 
them, that under certain circumstances the president would 
go ns far as tbo slavocrac; coiikl a^ki The cuDclusiun led 
one to believe that their proxiniiite aim was to make the 
slarocraey more willing to contide itself to the guidanoc 
of the president, and at least at first to be satistied with 
what DoiigliLg ofl'ered. The amendments profiused both 
by Dixon and Sumner were declare, considering the par- 
tisan position of both, equally dangerous. The Whigs 
and abolitionists would have nothing to lose, but might, 
by Dieddliiig with tbo coinprumise of 1850, gain. Hut 
every good Democrat should consider well whether the ad- 
vantage to be e.xpccted from the rejieal of the Missouri 
reetriction, would not be more tban balanced by the dis- 
advantages attendant on the agitation connected with the 
carrying of it.* 

'This Rrlicle Is. icmynpiniOD, ooe of the most important documcnrs 
tn the K^D San- Nebraska struggle, and 1. therefore, believe II ailvisaMe 
to cite llie two most Imporlanl aeitlonaof it, spite of Ibeir length : " We 
ue free lo declare tbat we should have been conteni lo aee Ihe qiinstion 
Ibus preseated, lert where the compromise of IHM) and the bill o( 
Judg« T>ou;!las balh left it ; aod yet it wuuld be uncandid in us if we 
did nut »dd, that a clauae in the compromise of 1850 nod in Hr. 
Daaglas'a Nebraska bill, declaring the act of 14S0 null and void because 
it uontraveDOS the principle of cnngreagionat Qon- inter vent ion, would 
have niiule both of these measure!) more io consoDnnce with our 
opinions and wishea. But we accepted the acta of 1850 as they were 
passed, Hud approved their passage as a flnal cuniproniisp; and in the 
same Bjilril we have been couteul with Urn perpetuution uf that com 
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The only controlling consideration, therefore, with- the 
administration, was party interest. It found no insurmount- 
able obstacle in the plighted faith of thirty-four years' du- 
ration, or, according to its own testimony, in the word it had 
pledged in the compromise itself, and then again in the 

promise, as proposed by Mr. Douglas's Nebraska bill. We have nerer 
yieUled to the Missouri compromise any other obligatory force than 
that which attaches to a solemn covenant entered into by two opposing 
parties for the preservation of amicable relations. To such con:jidera- 
tions we have felt bound to yield as ready an acquiescence as if the 
compromise whs the law of the land, not only in form, but in substance 
and reality. Viewed as a legal question, we should be constrained to 
pronounce it unsustaiued by constitutional authority: viewed as the 
evidence of a compromise of conflicting interests and opinions, we 
have been ready to waive the legal question, and to abide faithfully by 
its terms. If we have studied the southern sentiment correctlv, this^ has 
l>eeu the view taken of the Missouri compromise in that division of the 
Union. 

**But Mr. Dixon's amendment may serve to stir np excitement on 
one side, whilst Mr. Sumner's will effect the like object on the other; 
,ind. :is Whigism and aboliti.'iiism have nothing to gain and nothing 
lose, the iipshoi m:iv be tli.it liie a^itaiion mav inure to the benefit of 
the common opposition to the Deir.isrraiic party. Prudence, j'atriot- 
i^m. devotion to the Union, the iateresis of the Demooraiic party, all 
su4rk:e>: liiat the pub.ic seniimeni wiiich n-^w aiquie>te> cheerfully in 
the p:;:uip'.es oi" i:-.e vi.^'^ij^roinii-e o: !>"" should not be inconsiderately 
d:^:■.:r^el^ The tr:".mpli.'ii^t election * :' Prej-iJeai Pierce >hjW5 that on 
ilr.s V:is:s the iioAr:^ ar.vi the iiidjiiion:> :■■: iLe T-e- pie are with the l)em«>. 
ir.-ivV. We iu.*4v veiiVvire to suiijest thi: :: Is weii woril.v c-f co::>ider- 
;i::or. wV. ether a iVi.tLtV. ai.ioreaiie l t!-e creed which ha:> heon so 
t : i *.: ir. p^. . n " : ' y 1 :•. .: r> • ■ i hy the po ;■ '. v . d ■ e > no; require a ' ! gc k »d Demiv 
vrA:> to hisita:e ;ir.vi re:!eot ir.:i:;:re'v u-.-.n ar.v ; rvr»^«s:i:v.n which anv 
r.u r.\lvr of o;;r ;•■'•> '■•'•r. ol;e. t t:- as .^r. iL'.t::- .;»ti.'n 'aj'-'n ihit cre»*d. 
Ir. ;; '^ V •..'.. i; >».•.:/. l*?' \M>t i:; a". P-::^ vrati :o c:-r.>iv:-r whether it 
\\. . ".■ r..-: Iv s:i:V>: to 'jit '»e".'. e::. i:::h s." ce ' TorOj-v;*" '.he Mi»ouri 
I o:..; r '.■...se :v.-cht. ar.ii iiv\" ^r.:.: ,: : ■ .Mr v^w. w. u!.:. c'.ear the prin- 
* .•,\i . : ^^ -.vcTt >>-.xT.V. r.. n ■::■.: trv-. r:. r. :" i'.l e~^f.r^:l^-^;:rnt : but we 
di ;f. : ^\hl :;.t : ;..o cov. tV..> j:. .-...>■.■.". :> >■■ iz:.;>. :t:»r.: :h:.: it w^-uld be 
>*:>e t.' >et k :: t.r. .:^.. t:.<' ;ici'*.'. r "ahi.h LevT-rvSiT. y >!aL.":? in our 
pit': V • \ ;- ,■% :i ' ;v. : i^ . : » «^ : : . . ? ^^ : . ■ ". e rr . . . l - . w ^ y •:- \ f ee &. . > uch 

Ti ;i> . . "^ .- ». .> v i-i* V .... . ... >•.- . . -> » *. a> C^— .. T.^:. f^ Ua 10 
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Baltimore platform, in the inaugural address, and in the 
annual message. It" an agreement could not be reached to 
avoid, on principle, a formal decision on the binding force 
of the Missouri compromise, it considered the maintenance 
of the solemn pact beyond all question. It only warned 
people not to tear it to pieces, becauscj viewed from a 
purely party point of view, it was not expedient. 

But precisely on the question, what, judging from a 
party standpoint, was expedient, Douglas thought very 
differently. He once, snbsequently, in the fall of 1855, 
confessed " that Iiis party, in the election of Pierce, had 
consumed ail its jiowder, and that, therefore, without a 
deep-reaching agitation, it would have no more ammunition 
for its artillery. "• After the victory was won, the party 
was wanting in the binding cement of a living idea which 
could and must tind expression in a positive policy. 
Hence it was in danger, independently of the mischief 
caused by Pierce by his spoils policy, of perishing from 
dry rot, and the mistakes which the president had made 
in relation to that controlling interest of the politicians, 
had almost completely unhinged it, in a few months. If 
it was not to bo entirely broken up, attention bad to be 
quickly tnrned to some other question which by an appeal 
to the passions, might call the masses to the political 
stage once more. It would perhaps have been most agree- 
able to Douglas, in many respects, if that question could 
have Iteen found in the domain of foreign politics. But 
the slavery question was evidently the nearest at hand, 
and, beeides, it afforded a better opportunity to him to push 
hiB own person prominently forward, than if a quarrel 
had been engaged in with Spain on account of Cuba, or 
with England on accoiint of the fishery privileges. He 

'Eopp, Geacliicble der BkltLverei, p. 290. 
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of course did not ignore for a moment that hcwufiob- 
mitting the party to Tieroie treatment by making lie kI»v. 
ery question the order of the dny once more; hnt it 
certainly was a cure in hie sense. The eleincnte which, in 
this cardinal (jueetion had severed tho internal bonds ihit 
bound them to tlie great body of the party, would certainlji 
be irrevocably separated from it, but all that remaJned 
wonld be again tirnily cemented together, and Dongiu 
stood there, the master smi^ on wlioin the south, as lie 
supposed, would cheerfully, bestow the well deserved 
reward. 

The assertion was immediately made by the differeDl 
groups of the opposition, in a tone of honest cousietiou. 
that from these considerations had sprung the plan of the 
piece of villainy which was to be practiced against tl»* 
holiest interests and rights, not only of llie north, but *^* 
the whole civilized world.* Donglas and his following 

' '• If Uiere be a Btero nweaally— political or olherwiw— fnr t *"^ 
measure. If It be di-sirnble to smash the Hlssuuri compnmilse u> » "^ 
lieve the prcsenl ulininUlralioo from Ihe eialiarinsdineiilii in whIcEY 
bas involved iiself by lakiug tLe atniliiionists and Fref SoUpre of «-*-* 
north to its boaom. avow your policy openly, anil tlie molifrs of t** ^^ 
policy, and tbeu we shall know where we are." Traman Smith ^^^^ 
CuDnei.-ti('Ut, in Ihe senate, on the 10th of Pehruary. CoD)(t. OUiB-^ 
1st Seat. 33ni Congr.. App., p. 189. 

Much rooie shiirplj, Cnllnm of Tennessee in tho hoaie nf T»pim«J ^ 
UUvea: "This hill, sir, should be on the privaie caleinlar. airf t:^^ 
title of il should be so amended as to read, 'A bill lo niak« gnnri m-^^^ 
out of small ones, and to Bscriflce the public |>eace ami prustivri 
UiMin the altar of political ambllion.' . . I repeat, that the aalb-^^ 
of this muremenl was a defeated, or, rallier, a rrjeried pf««i(tesli ^ 
aspirant in IdS3. Mark il; not as a fori- anil aft.' but as a begltuilc^^ 
comer. . . First, it is Dotorious and no man can dwiy ii, iba;, ^^ 
the period of this conrersion <E>ou)rlas}, we hod a weak and Initerii^^ 

ad mini miration, reeling Qodei the blows laid OD trimi erery quaitar.' 

north, noulh, pbsi, and west— for ilo gross disregard uf Uta platfor ~ 
upou wliich It came into pewer, and of Ihe ]ubI claEnu of (hn o 
itn> portion of the Democratic party ; lak ing to IB d 
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answered by Indefatigably repeating their eopliistriee 
about the compromise of 1850, and by l)rillifint tirsides on 
the eupreme priiici]>Ie of Anicriciiii life, the right of self- 
government and Belf-Jcterniinfttion, but tiiey didnot twand 
the charge as a shameful calumi>y invented by unprinci- 
pled party spirit. And liow could the boldest denial have 
found credit, since the truth of the charge was admitted 
even by those who, on account of llie epoits question, had 
brought the party into so sad a plight.' If an attempt 
at denial had been iniide, the only consecjiience would 
have l>een that tliose making it would have been obliged 
to belie themselves directly. The nature of the struggle 
waa eucli that, as we shall yet see, people had to declare 
openly that party interest left no real party luan a choice, 
and the farther it developed, the more strongly had it to 
be empbasized that, in the presence of this necessity all 
ecruplee had to be silent. 

two most pernicious faclioDH uortti and Boulh, and pouriDg into the 
InpB or Free Boilers and ubolitioniats at Ihe north, and of the secps- 
sionisu and Fire RatPrs at llie south — the treasury pap and patronage 
■t its comnianil— to the almost total exclualonor the compromiae men. 
both north oud wiuth. The admin iatratioa got into great alraila from 
tliia cmirse, and the Democratic parly was threatened willi fatal dis- 
MDsiuns. . . . The senator from Illinuia, seeing this state of 
IbiDgs, thought be had a good chance to do eomelhin^ haadsouie for 
btmself, and at Ibe same time lo relieve tbe Democratic party IVoiu 
the au^picionB which had attached to its head, aod nard off tbe 
dangers which threalened its ascendency Some new and exciting 
mavemenl waa ceceasary lo divert tbe public allenlion from Ilie con. 
dact of the adminlatratlOQ. The aenalor from Illinois was the man 
for tbe occasion. He did not wait to be bidden by the admin i^traiion. 
In looking over tbe whole ground, be thought the readiest way of 
creating a cousler-eicitemenl, to save the adminiElration and the 
Democratic par^, in the success of whicb he hod an iuteresi, would 
'je to get up a row on the slave i|ueslioii, Tbis ia the true liistory of 
IhiB movement." lb., pp. 538, Sail. .'i-lO. 

ipeckbam said on the 18th of May: *'It is tbe product of a weak, 
vacillating administration, seeking to obtain vigor by 8< 
act of legislation." 
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Douglas had 
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npletely Burveyed the developmenl 



(]natt«r 

sL If 
b, thej 



; coinp 
of the play, in this direction, when he began it. He sup- 
pOBed that he was sure of the lively gratitude of lli* 
alavocraey, if he traneformed the Missouri compromise 
into an unsubstantial pliantom and 6iftnvgU-d sqnattvr 
sovereignty into its place, and he expected to be able tj 
win over the great body of the party in the north to C 
this. He ignored tlial, with the compromise of ISoO, i 
the pledge of tiiiality made on all sides, an ultimate ]: 
had, in a certain sense, been reached in the contest If 
the flood-gates were now opened only a single inch, thej 
could no longer be controlled; the force of the ' 
would break them to pieces. The moment Douglas 
taken the first step, he was no longer master of his mJj 
monts. He had to go forward as soon as anyo 
beyond him, or he not only forfeited all that he had ho|Had 
to obtain for himself, but the plan of a campaign so skill- 
fully laid wonld become a chaotic struggle in which the 
party, without a leader and without a programme, would 
go to pieces and chance become the ruler of the coniiJ 
until "grinding necessity," would enable the ])eopl 
find a way out of the confusion, Douglas had substitt 
of his own initiative, the Slat section of hie biU 
the maxima laid down in liis report, and the anno^d 
meut of Dixon's amendment now compelled him jm 
(juiclcly to recognize the 31st section as untenable i 
to Beek a new formula which might SHtiefy the ( 
and to which the majority of the party in the north i 
l)e won over. 

Pierce stood under the same pressure. If Dod 
conld not lag behind the Whig, Dixon, Pierce oouM i 
less afford to permit himself to be ontflanked by hie o 
party comrade, who was the chief of the real leaders of 

B^party, while he was only its official head. But it a 
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1 thing to expect him to tear up tlie article of the 
tfnioji, of the 20th of January, hefore the printer's ink on 
I it was dry, and to represent and reqnire as a neceBsity 
•what had in itheen oautioned against as a dangorona mis- 
take. The political conscience of the president might be 
ibroad enough, and his political feeling of honor dull 
enough, to let him accommodate himself to this without 
iTnuch ado, bnt he could not easily get over the considera- 
ftions of expediency, for his views had not changed in 
twice twenty-four hours, and all tho.se who were BtiU capa- 
,ble of thinking on anch inatti-rs must have had a very 
JBtrange notion of his insight or his character if he praised 
to-day as white what yesterday he had denounced as black. 
klf Douglas's calculation proved correct, that a process of 
tpnrification of the party in respect to slavery had become 
[unavoidable, and would resnlt in its advantage, even if it 
lowers to take place amid convulsions, Pierce's personal in- 
Iterests would not thereby be served, after he had by his 
ita and now by his words favored n policy of concealment 
,d obliteration. And zealous as he might henceforth 
ibow himself, would the slavocracy forget that the initia- 
re had been taken by Pouglas whi le he liad to be pressed 
Mto the service! Besides, in the nortli, his rival had over 
llim the advantage of the respect which cannot bo refused 
■vsolntion and energy, even when they work for the powers 
(nf darkness. Both labored for the slavocracy for the re- 
gard of the presidency and earned perhaps only the con- 
tempt of the people of the north, who had not exchanged 
the principles inherited from their own fathers for the 
lodern southern principles, hut tlien the contempt visited 
on Donglas had its roots in hate while Pierce seemed bo 
contemptible that to hale him was to do him too much 
lienor. 

Pierce's subserjuent course excliules all doubt that it 
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was not moral serupU-a but these party -poUtico coiisidem- 
tions, with sharp ].ier8onal points, which caused biin to 
yield involuntarily when' Douglas now proved to him the 



> " The sanclion of tbe adtniDistration was not ubtniaed wllbOBtt 
Biriiggle. JudfTing from The line of Ihe nrgan, il requlretl some Ilmo— 
of cuurae I Hpeuk compHralively. as Ihe whole hustness was tnuiaacUd 
wilh telegraphic speed — Ic coDvluce Ibe gorernment, but when eon 
vineed, its conversion became I ho rough and complete. I ntii not cu 
much disposed tn censure. a$ to pirj Ihe adtni nisi ration for ilie change. 
Ila flrsl position {ndicales. that if it had posseaseil BUfflcit>nt streaph 
to resist ilie imporiuniiles of it« friends, it would have done ao: and 
it doubtti;s8 alrea<!}i repents ila coDstrained aiihmission id sackdoUi 
and aahe)- " J. E Heisler, in the house of representatires. April M. 
1854. p. 517. lb., p. S17. 

Od the SUtb of August, mae. Hoaston said in the senates " It (the 
BroDBon mailer) led lo cODsequeuces which were deemed dis- 
astrous and ruinous to Ihe prospects of the execiilive for rennmi- 
nation so far aa il depended on the stale of New York. Il becamt" 
necessary lo counteract Ihat elTect, and lo do something which would 
have a tendency to combine tlie soutli as a unit. The elTiirt had been 
made on previous nccasioriN lo unite the south in regard to the Larlff. 
but that was not elTectual. Il was then deiennined lo onclnve, b» I 
was iDformed, to present Ihis measure in order to make an issne on 
the sniiTh." Then he speaks of a coDveriaiiun 
"I caid to him. 'Sir, if ilila hill 
passes, il will disrupt the Democrntir party: it will proslralp Mr 
Pierce; it will endanger the Union.' He replied. 'Toil are mistnkeii. 
general; it will re-elect Mr. Pierce." 'Ah!' said I, 'liow!' 'Sir,' 
said be. ' it will give him the united southern vote, and Ibcli he «ill 
get Illinois. Indiana, and Pennsylvania, and they will elecl him wlUi- 
out New York,' " Congr. Globe, Ed Sess.. 31Ih Congr.. p. 78. 

There is only an apparenl con trad icl^ion between the relation here 
given and the view developed by me in the text HouMon doea not 
give the time of which be speaks exactly. The general nescniUD. In 
Ihe first paragraph, is easily reconcilable with my view of the aitiia- 
tlon iif >hing« and of the personal altitude of Pierce, Up to tlie 9I«I 
and 32nd of January. And Houston iotnHlucea tbe account of Uia 
meeting with the unnamed, with the words ^ "When I iindetstood 
that the odious measure of repealing Ilie Missouri coiniiromlse wu lo 
contemplation," leaving it uncertain, whether ho had in mind lli« 
enpreas repeal of the compromise or tlie original piojcci of aa lo- 
direcl and tacit aeltiug aside of it 
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nect'&Bily (^faJJ^:^lla^.^llillg llie eiavuci'acy aimtlier Blep. On 
vSatiirday, the 21st, and Sunday, the 22nd of January', 
Doii<;laG, with the iissi^tanceof Breckenridge of Kentucky, 
Phillips of Alahaiiio, and ore or two other membere of 
oongrose,' held a conference with the president. Tli« 
restiltB of these connsultutions were made known on 
Uunday, the 23rd of January, by Douglas's anuotincetnent 
JO the senate, that the committee on territories had snb- 
Iccted its bill to many alterations. The Nebraska bill 
Jiad l)een transforinwl .into a Kiinsaa- Nebraska bill, its 21 ■ 

i sections had grown to 40, the 21st section, by which the 
negligent copyist had so greatly surprised the country, hari 
disappeared and a section '^ikken its place which was a still 
eater surprise. 

Leaving the matter of these alterations entirely out of 
consideration, it must have been a matter of surprise to 
see the bill which bnd been a<:ioptcd not a year ago by one 
house and which had been recomineiided in the other for 
Adoption by the chairman of the committee on territories, 
Imauifeat sucli a capacity for development in the hands of 
the same men before it had come up for discussion. As the 
'history of the bill hitherto proved that he had maturely 
considered all jiertinent (jnestions, before tiie matter came 
officially before him, and as nothing had been changed in 
tlie affairs of the territory in question, this purely external 
circumstance compelled the assumption that a goal was 
sought by hy-patlis which it was not dtired to reacli 
directly. Deception and fraud were the standards under 
which Young America sought to bring abouttbe promised 
glorious era. the presiiient and his successor in '•pe were 
the standard hearers, and on a closer examination of the 
alteratiuns they sliowed tlieniMrives so deeply involved in 

• Wilson, nine imil Full of ilii- Sl«ve I\ynvr, p. liSi 
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a net of constitutional sophistries, misrepresentationB of 
historical facts and perfidious artifice, that the mass of the 
people would have to fall back with all their force on 
healthy common sense and tlieir correct instincts, not to 
be caught in its meshes. 

The bill, in its new form, lopped off one-half a degree of ^ '-^ 

latitude from the country in the south and divided the rest 
into two territories, — the southern one Kansas and the 
nothern, Nebraska. Even if the question of organizatiou 
had had nothing to do with slavery, this would have been 
surprising and would have met with opposition, for there 
was still a very large number who considered it premature 
to give this wilderness a territorial organization. An^"» 
indeed, very weighty arguments could be made in favor <>* 
this view. In an official • report of the Indian comm i ^' 
sioner. Colonel INIanypenny, of the 9th of November, 18i^ ^' 
to the seeretarv of the interior, we read that, so far as l^'^ 
had anv information, there were besides a few traded ^"*' 
and hunters, only three white men in the territory ^ ^ 
October.^ And Houston wlio was better informed on t^' ^ * 
Indian count rv than anv other inombor of con^jress sa ^ 
that there was not a white man to be found in Kansas — 
TIkto oortaiTilv was not so much need for haste that cm^ '^ 
i\iui table arrangement could not be made about redem 
tion of tlio troatv r:j:;ts of t!ie Indians, fourteen tribes o 
whom !iad by federal law ar.d federal treaty been put i 3 
possc><ion ot' t\\:\: territory.* Douglas, indeed, claime* 

» •• Or :ho nth of OvT Vor. :l:o ^1..y on which I loft the frontier, ther 

\\:iv : ,• >i;:'onuMU !v.;-.v;o ir. ui'v yar: v f NeVr.;>k \. From all the inlbf 

luaf.v " 1 v\ u\? oV:h::; :1.o:o uoro I ::: three white men in the territor>^- 
ovvtpi ^.:v^'.": :»s \\o:v- :iie". o l\ ;y,:::-..^r":y of *.jw. as J those adoptcKl b^' 
v.\ ;\rr : ;i c i» Ar. .1 ^ *'.>.;: x\ st" ' v. : ^^ I :•. .: -. al: f a'^ • " : e* " * M essdge and Dl»c i^ ' 
mo:;!'-. I v CT> 

• v\^'.^^: ^.i\'Vo. '.>; So« . :'*^^ ; O.r.:: . App . y ^J^. 

• Co;.,;: vr.. Iv, *.>: Se» . »^s'. ^.^^u^:: . App . p .:«0. 
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rights of the Indiana were perfectly protected, 
|in(.-e the bill expressly provided that until such an Bgree- 
bient had been made their reserrations should not become 
|Mm of the territories. But Hiester, of Pennsylvania, 
Hglitly observed that that was an empty, word -catching 
pipedtent, since the reservations were actually included in 
file territorial limits and no one contended that lliej could 
pot, Without any more ado, be drawn into the territories.* 
Jind JT.st aa forcibly was Douglas answered by Clayton 
OD the jtber point. He had called attention to the fact, 
that, afoording to & certified copy, in tlie records of the 
|ion»e of representatives, in an election in Nebraska, yi4 
*TOtcs haa been recently cast, and he had thence inferred 
Ibat thek£ must be in it double that number of white men 
bid enough to vote. Clayton replied to this, that he at- 
Iftclied iiiuch more weight to the otlicial data of the Indian 
JBommissioner, but that if tliere wei-e really 1,800 white 
,en in Nebraska, that only proved that l.SOO whites had 
jone there in open violation of tlie laws and treaties 
)f the United States, for the Indian intercourse aet of 



" It is not denied that this government la bonod bj treslies with 
Itrfoas tribes of Tndinns not to incliide their iHntls within Ihe limits of 

territorial governmenl. Yet these lands are inclnded wilhio the 
■onnUnries of the proposed territories Tike miserable expedient of 

LCepling them nut of the limits by wliich tliejore in fact aarruuoded, 
ntit we Oblaio aa assent which their p'lssessors dare not witbiiold, is 
90 awkward to deceive even the iiiivii!;es it wrongs. It is a shameless 

'tiianleUgment of their rigbia on the face of the inacrumenl prepared 
destroy Ihew. Is it so essentiul to people the wliderntiss with 
legroe^ thai we must remove llie ImiiiinH, at the sacrifice of the moat 
lODoriible trail in our DalioDnl chamcter? If we nnawer in the aflirro- 
Itive, and record llie answer on our statute-book, we shall have but 
we plea — the magnilude of the ofleose — to rescue it from the contempt 
if the world. If instead ofa public transaction, this were the private 
ifialr nf every individual member, I should have no apprehension of 
ih." lb., p. 518. 
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1834 closed the territory to whites.^ Congress was cer- 
tainly under no moral obligation out of love for those 
law-breakers to open the territory to them, althongh it 
thereby, practically, if not literally, grossly, violated the 
rights of the Indians. But the federal government had 
already, in numberless previous cases, when its laws 
provp«' powerless against the forward movement of the 
pioneers, adopted the principle that, in the service of 
progressive civilization, it had to prefer the protection of 
their interests to the chartered rights of the red-skinned 
barbarians. To judge this policy by the simple princi- 
ples of private morals was certainly not permissible, and 
congress could not be accused of any special enormity 
because it now acted in accordance with the many pre- 
cedents. 

But even if everything that could be said in favor of the 
organization of one territory were agreed to, there was 
not oven the shadow of a reason for the demand for two 
territories of the tirs^ rank. How manv whites soever 
there might be in Xebraskiu in Kansas, which accordin;: 
to the bill was als«> to have a territorial leirislature with 
two houses with a'l airiireirato o\* 39 members, there wa? 
not one. Ilonoo it was entirelv unneoessarv immediately 
to sever Kansas from Nebraska, and to irive it at once s<> 
complioatod and so costly a governmcTital apparatus, wa* 
an evident absurditv tor wiiioii Doujrlus and his associates 
could not adduce anything like a pretext, for they dared 
not aviniit the real reason for it. Tliere was onlv one 
ivason that could tni!!siorm this }»iece of nonsense into 
st^-:so, and it tlioivtore must have let! to the project which 
!V!l ujK»!i ct'Ugr^^ss as sud«io::ly and apparently as uncaused 
as a meteor frv^m the jx^litioa: sky. If the whole tract of 
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country was organized iuto one territory, it was undoubted, 
considering its geographical sitimtion, tiiat the nninber of 
iiDmigrants from the free states would far surpass the 
BQmber of those from the slave states. To leave it to 
the settlet's to decide whether slavery should bo permitted 
or proltibited in it, was, therefore, & concession to thu 
slavocracy which could be i.il' practical value to them only 
& precedent for the future. For tlie present they gained 
nothing by it, and hence Douglas intimated to them that 
they should not be put off with fruitless principles. Tlie 
matter assumed an entirely different form if the soutlieru 
part was made a separate territory, no longer controlled 
l)y MisBonri bordering on it. Henee the territory was not 
divided into equal parts, but Kansas was about the one- 
fourth of the whole tract, and all endeavors to pnsh the 
nothern limit further forward were opposed by the friends 
of the bill. For the same reason, it had to be made im- 
mediately a territory of the first order, in order to bring 
the slavery question to a decision by a ci-owd of squatters 
from the Iwrder counties of Missouri, before the stream 
of immigration from the free states liad bogun to flow intu 
it Douglas, Pierce, and their associates therefore sailed 
under false colors when they represented the non-inter- 
vention of congress, in respect to slavery in the territories, 
as their guiding principle, for the division of the Kehraska 
territory had no meaning if it were not made in order to 
secure a part of it to slavery, ao far as it could be done, 
without expressly legalizing it by a federal law. The leg- 
islative intervention of congress in favor of the slavocracy 
in the name of the non-intervention principle — such wa^ 
the watchword invented by Douglas and adopted by 
Pierce; and the more directly aud incisively they were 
obliged to have recourse to it under the pressure of theslav- 
ocrocy and the consequenceB of their own steps, the more 
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zealously and readily did they point to the " great princl- 
ciple of non-intervention," now flatteringly, and now 
provokingly seeking to do justice to the taste and feelings 
of all. 

The second essential alteration of the bill which was 
ai]:reed to in the conferences of the 21st and 22d of Janu- 
ary showed still more plainly that a principle was the last 
thing by which these gentlemen had allowed themselves 
to be guided. They had maintained nothing of the prin- 
ciple but its name, in order, by a really vast expenditure 
of cunning in the crookedest ways to get around fiacts, 
logic and principles of every kind; All federal laws 
which were not locally inapplicable wer^ to be in force in 
the territories, except the j^rohibitory clause of the Mis- 
souri compromise which had been superseded by thecora- 
pixuniso laws of ISoOand which was declared inoperative.* 

The allegations in this clause have already been refuted 
as to their contents, but as they here appear in a new 
form with a mod iti cation of the reasons assigned for them, 
thov must be suhmitteil to critioisin once more. 

Wo must tirst rooall that the radical fraction of the 
sla\oiraov with secessionist tendencies, in the Xashvi^^^ 
oo!u V '..tion, had, after the avh«v»t:»n of the comproii^*'^* 
*.:iws, ivproso'.uovi the e\to:is:o:i vl the Missouri comp^*- 
!v.iso tv» the now'.v ao;:;ired tirr:r.«rv. as their ultimati^*^ 
Thov l.:u: rV.erot'ori^ r..-: •iro^iv.uvi ti.at the Missouri restf * 
:i.v\ -'.^u; Ivou su;h:>o itv. Vy t!ie new compromise, ^ 
jvv^p.i viivi r.v^: !*vnv w;;:.: :.,» :ri:;ko tl.o a. surd claim t^^ 
: '. . N :v > ': I N i *. lo o v^y. n i • . : : <. :: ". • ^ . k «^- : u : v 'ii : he alx>l i t i on ^ 
:1a M.»ou:'i oov/yrv .: ;sv ;»s a v:.-Iu::..n of the intere?== 

• V\v . pt ;V.o -,',:.•>. <-v:. - .^rV:e . : ; -ryiratorr to the admis^^ ' 
,'. M ^x • ■■ •••'.o ',;''/ I •/ - -.-.'v*"-. :^-. Ml..'.. . T'^.^XwLioli wassui"*^ 
•^v ..V .: \ .-.o V*. -Vx- :^o .-. .. t "e^.s" •.•... •- .:' '.^~*». C'^nimoaly called t-» 
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rights of the sonth. If Douglas, aa he asserted, in 
le determination of the limits of Utah aiid New Mexico, 
entirely conscioiis that the MisBoiiri line was hlotteil 
Oin the map by the newcompromise, why did he neglect 
Uing the radicals of the sonth that, by their desire for 
I continuation to the Pacific ocean, tiey were only trying 
spite their own faces, as they had already received much 
ore than they required! According to this congress 
onld have granted much more than the minimum de- 
Andcd by the estreme wing of the alavocracy and the 
Iter known nothing of it. Under these circomstances 
was certainly justifiable to recpire that Douglas's proof 
mid be absolutely unassailable in every point, if people 
re forced to recognize his assertion as well founded, 
r from satisfying this requirement, the slightest exam- 
,tion showed that he could not only not produce a hiilf- 
■y tenable argument to support it, but that the repeal of 
Missouri compromise couUl not have been effected at 
i in the way claimed in the clause cited. 
"When congress, in IS-IS, was diseussing the annexation 
' l^xas, Douglas had, in various ways, endeavored to 
iciire the part of it north of the Missouri line, to free 
TboT. One of the ameodmenta which he introduced in 
tis behalf assigned as a cause for this demand, that the 
rissoitri coniproinise had tieen entered into before Texas 
ltd been ceded by Spain.' So holy and so irrefragably 
Inding. therefore, was the Missouri comjiromise to him, 
i that time, that it should be not only extended to Texas, 
J a new agreement, but that it eo ipao had, in his opinion. 
} come into force, although the territory in question had. 
ir a long series of years, not been a part of the United 
fates and although in independent Texas, as in all other 
irtfl, daveiy had a legal existence there. Texas and the 
' Congt. Globe, 3d Sess., 'JtHlj Congr., p. 85. 
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slave states had to adopt this standpoint By reason of 
the Missouri compromise, slave territory was, on the an- 
noxation of Texas, delivered up to free labor. The com- 
])romise of 1850 had expressly left the clause by virtue of 
which this had happened, in force, and yet the principle? 
of hit L\>mproniise were to have tacitly repealed the Mis- 
souri restriction, that is delivered up the entire territorial 
area of the Union to slavery. This was a discovery which 
must hav* excited unlimited surprise, not only becanse 
it was made bv Douijlas, but still more becanse it 
must have boon principles of a species hitherto unknown 
which could work such a wonder of enormity. The 
historv of loixislation in the United States had not hith- 
orto had a case to show in which a law was repealed by 
the unoxprossod principles intorroil from or inserted into 
a law of sul»>o<|uont date: hitherto, as in all civilized 
countries, to n^peal a law, a new legislative act or a declara- 
tion of inv:iliJ.i:v had bo^^-n necos>:irv to tiie al »r. -cration of 
a law. It is aTi ^'l-.l saviujj that :? is hotter to have no law 
t:L:iv. an u:Hvr::;in law. l^ur w:is ::••: the nncortaintv of 
tV.o liiw misod to tlio d:|^:ii:y of a principle ot federAi 
iviiis'..*::.^!! if it woiv a!-::i:te': tha: laws were annulloil t»5 
iv.:-.v::."as which, :io.'-;»r*iir.j: t> a:: interiretati.'n inaii>* 
v^.;irs or vioou^ios r,:\rv\-:ir is, i.ad iruiio^i t::o lotrislator £ ^ 
>.vi:o :u\v i;i\\ : \: :\,\i^ - pr::. '::io " w;is a«i:i'.i->il»le, "^^ 
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Edition was not in haniiniy witli the ordinance of 1787 for 
errilory lying north of the Ohio, aud the latter was, 
-tlierefore, uccording to Douglas's theory, null and void. 
This case was entirely identical with the present one— if 
it were and could be gnmtcd tliat the compromise laws of 
1850 had really treated Utah and New Mexico, during 
tlieir territorial period as a tubala rasa, in respect to slavery 
— and yet, in the eixty-foiir years which had elapsed since 
Chat cession was made, it had occuri'ed to no one that it 
|)ad been cancelled by the ordinance of 17S7. 

If the timid masses of the north would not have nn- 
qiieetionably taken the greatest offence at it, Donglaa and 
liie associates would not have needed to hesitate to recog- 
nize the legal constitutional identity of the two eases, for 
Hie object in view was to trample out the spirit from 
which that instrument had sprung with the full consent 
of the south and the co-o|>crationof its most distinguished 
men. Tliat the irreconcilability of the ordinance of 
1787, with the "principle" of the law of 1790 had re- 
tnuined unnoticed so long, or that it was at least neglecte<l 
to draw the correct influence from it, could, in their opin- 
ion, be no valid objection. The annulmentof the Missouri 
joiopromise by the principles of the coinproinise of 1850, 
bad not only remained unexpressed for several years, but 
Dongress had recently by a legislative act afforded actual 
proof, that it was not yet become aware of the fact Cul- 
lom asked why it was that in the last session, on the occa- 
tion of the organization of Washington Territory, iiotliing 
had Ken heard of it,* He anticipated the only answer 

• Nobody questioned llie fact. In Ihe next session, on the oilier 
land, UuiikIils spoke of Ibe principle of Don- in I erven lion find squut- 
ler MivereigDiy aa if he was speaking of a unlversAllj knowa dud. 
)ttqu«siione(l fitct, but snid Doiliins to prore llie bold Rssertioa. 
Pierce followed liis example. In hia third nmuiil message of tlie 3lBt 
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that could be given to this, and deprived it of all forsb. 
Washington was certainly a part of Orogun, and for Ore- 
gon the Missouri compromise had been left in force. Bu* 
the organization of Oregon was older than the compro- 
mise of 1850, and if the latter repealed tlie JUissouri com- 

of Decetalier, 1655, ihe prmirieat said: "Bol the tnie printipleo* 
leaving each stale and tMrJCoty 10 regulate Ite own laws nf intinF 
accordiiig to ils sense of right and expediency liad iici|Uired ftui hol^ 
or the public Judgment to such a degree, thai by cotninoii cnnnenl, ■* 
wasohserved in the organ isatinn or the territory or WnEhinj^ttiD-*' 
Siaiesmaa'a Man.. HI., pp. 213fi, 2]3fi. When the terriioi7 wiu iirgaO- 
iied Dol ll'e £ligh1e«t intimation had been made thai lh«rew«aaa^ 
£uch iateulion and bence the claim now weiueU at the Orst glano* 
entirely baseless ami monatrons. Il reqaired the sngncity of a JuttaC 
aciguainted with all the Iricksorihe petlifoL'^er to diiicovor Ihe claitstf 
in the cirganiistion law nbirh 6upi>orie<l ii. Dut the law rnntained 
SDch a clatise; it L'ould not have come into it by chance, tuid if It had 
not bad this intention, it was impossible to find »ul why it had IweB 
•o formulated iis lo admit fucb a meaning. Ueoce the au^|>idna cas^ 
not be dismissed thai tbe pliD which was eiecnied In the Eaitta»- 
Nebraaka bill had already ht^eti laid The or^nicalion law of On~ 
goa expressly staled that the onlioance of ITST vaa in force In tho 
lerritoty. This law dated from Itie 14ili of August, ISit. Bat tb9 
IStli section of the organimtion law of Wellington Tirritnry pro- 
vided : " Thai the laws nun in force in Ihe lorriiixj of Oregosi. by 
virtue of the leglslnlion of congress, whicb hate be«a enocind and 
pasi>ed subsequent to the Isl day of September, IHtl^. . - tM. ami 

ihey are hereby, conliniied in force in Ibe territary oT Wasliin^tno. 
ODtil they shall be repealed or ameb'led ti; fuinre le'iislslloo-'* 
There would have been no sense in polling the IM of Sepieinlnr for 
tbe t4lh of Au^st. if il were not desired sabseqnenlly lo drsw tnoi 
Ibis dale Ihe sophistical conclu:iioii that the validity of the urdiaaaco 
of ITST, ibat is Ihe express pruhibitioD of slarety. was not tu bw reeo);. 
ulied in Washingtoo Torritory. If ih« date was taX^n aotioe of, tUa 
bad to be avknoitleilged. and if il were ackoinieilgi-d, Ihe Mraggl* 
nf lS->( was all over in l^^3. People would liira r...'( hare been aMi*- 
Qed tbil thai tSlb «ertion did not exprw^lv .in lue ilif> U«« of 
earlier data to have no likrce ia Wakbiagtue Teiril'^. and brae* It 
did tK4 by any nteaas Rillow frona that prmisivo iJiai tl sbimM M* 
hw^r.asanlailepeaileat teirllory, pariiripaie to tbe ptutoctioa agonal 
davery wlilrb w«i wvaretl U ** furrver," as a pMt of Onflo^ Itf 4w 
Kth se^ion of Hi* arfanftaitoM Law of Angnst II, Ii"~ 
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Ipromifie for Nebraska, wbiuh Liid so long been under its 
jprotection, why eIiouM its application in recent times have 
tbe force of law? Uence its annulment by the principles 
Df 1850 was not a real annulment but only a suBpeusion of 
it for still unorganized territory. According to ihe doctrine 
Uf squatter sovereignty, this might be allowabk', but it 
VroB impossible to stop at it, since it was only a priiotical 
BXpedient foundud on general reasotiing, bnt witlioiit any 
\ega\ basis, so long as the question of the constitutional 
|lower of congress in regard to slavery in the territories 
H'lis not yet decided. According to Douglas, congress had 
IB 1850, taken no position not on the policy bnt on the 
sons ti tut ionality of the Missouri compromise, and should 
bke none now, but he sniumoned all his strength to prove 
^Ht the Missouri compromise had no legal force tor "cars, 
;irged as he was thereto by the correct view, tliat the north 
Kould be overcome only by the cassation of its legal title 
tod the sonth satisfied by the ascribing of a legal title to 
It. Great as was his repugnnnce thereto, Douglas's reason- 
ing always led bim to the uoconstitiitiunaiity of the Mis- 
lOur! compromise, and clus admitted, not only was squat- 
ier sovereignty thrown overboard, but the doctrine of the 
lemi-lntentl annulment of the Miseotiri restrielion was nn- 
enable. The Missouri line could be blotted out only pro- 
rided it was declared unconstitutional, and if it wa8 un- 
ponetitutional, the Missouri restriction fell away not only 
ibr the territories to be organized, bnt also for those 
ilready organized, and in those territories wliicli had been 
llready transformed into states it was an act of violence. 
lut these unavoidable logical consequences could not be 
jmitted, for it was very dangerous, at one point to refuse 
I enforce the alleged constitutional right while at the 
tther everything was done to enforce it, and if it were 
^sisted on in tbe former case, it was certain tliat an over. 
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whelming majority of the population of the north wonld 
oppose it CO the utmost. 

And this was not the only unpleasant consequence for 
the soutli, to which the doctrine of the repeal of laws by 
the principles of oiher laws led, if it were carried further. 
AVade called attention, in the senate, to the fact that one 
i»f the compromise laws forhade the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and correctly said that, according to 
Douglas's new theory, the principle of that law must be 
iniiversally applicable, that is that the slave trade had 
been entirely prohibited since 1S50.* By a little exi>endi- 
turo of time and trouble, manv other laws misrht have been 
discovered .vhose '* principles" turned their edge against 
the south, and if the search after principles was logically 
carried on, on both sides, and with the skill of a Douglas, 
there would remain at last, only one law and one principle: 
chaos. 

This was the outcome of the theory of the repeal of the 
Mi^^ou^i rostrioriou by the priiu-iplos of the con^promise 

laws. The absunlitv and onormitv of the t:»»etnue were 

» ■ 

So i*]iar that an exhaustive relutatiMU of it would be un- 
nevvssaiv, wore it not tj;at the setiinjr aside of the Missouri 
oov.. promise was. in tn;:lu r.ot the end, but the starting 
)vi:;t v«: IVuglas's n^as-^.^iiinir. He waiite«J to ck-ar the way 
o^'n'.plitiiy !or the siavehol-.iers into the liOw territories, 
aiui a> 1.0 *.\u\ r.vt «.i:>re to say so, lie claimed that it had 
Ihx'v. v;v»:;e vears i»c:\ :\\ a!:d since this claim la'I no foun- 
v:ativ:4 wi.atiAcr i:^. iaw or I'aot, ho had to have recourse 
:,^ a siir.piv :\»v'i->i. :..v.«rv. Uv vhi: jT so, he In ire ih* favor- 
;.i ie :e>:i:r..:.v tv^ his iv.ti iit.v:v.:il aor*:nen or to Lis jM.^wer 
,:' ir.\ir.::o, . :. r it ^va^ a:i i:r.;. ■>si:.ie i::j»ierTaki:i:r to set 

.>h;e :h.e Mis>v ,;ri o :..M*o:r.i>c ::: such a w:»v thai ii would 

* • 
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be noticed. And that -wtlb, after ail, what Douglas 
Rimed to do by his sopliistry. The Misaoiiri line had to 
be blotted out in order to open the territories to theelave- 
holdere, and jet it was not to be blotted ont hy congress. 
The report of the 4th of January had desired to leave 
the question of its jurisdiction an 0|)en one, and Douglas 
desired to have it believed that the bill in its form of the 
23rd of Jaoaary, maintained this view. He wanted, by 
■throwing the responsibility on the compromise of 1850, 
to oonceal the fact that the sacred compact was now to be 
broken ; and the act was simply to be done, but to bear no 
:iiame. The word "superseded" had been chosen with re- 
fined skill. The deed was the worlc of the legislation of 
1-1850, but only as a consequence of the principles of that 
llegialation, and hence a declaration of congress that this 
I consequence had taken place, was necessary. But the 
i declaration announced not the cassation, but only the in- 
effectualness of the Missouri compromise. The old com- 
■ pact was not revoked and was not to be revoked; it only 
I could not come into force because the principles of the 
I new compact, irreconcilable with it, had the precedence; 
I iiiol the existence, but the materiulucss of the Missouri com- 
L promise was denied. 

The more hotly his opponents followed Douglas into 
this thicket of verbal distinctions, the more he might hope 
thft- the number of those would grow, who would allow 
themselves to be deceived as to the true nature of the ques- 
tion. But the pretentious friends into whose service he 
4iad entered, took care, by their well calculated honesty, to 
make it more and more evident that this wild cliase was a 
game to divert attention from his real aim. Di\on im- 
mediately declared that the hill in its present form satielied 
liim fully, as it had adopted the contents of tiie amend- 
ment projiosed by him, that is, that it had actually 
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repealed the Missouri compromise. ^ Douglas could not 
contradict this assertion, but he made haste to deprive it 
of its jx)isonous sting to the extent of his ability. Dixon's 
acquiescence, he said, filled him with satisfaction, for he 
and others had previously understood his amendment to 
mean that he desired to introduce slavery into the territorj* 
by a federal law. According to the bill, on the contrary, 
congress maintained absolute neutrality; it only re- 
moved the obstacles previously placed there, out of the 
way, in harmony with the principles of 1S50, leaving it 
entirely to the population to decide that question like all 
others, tis thev found l)est.* 

The assertion that this dep«>rtment of congress was neu- 
tralitv has l>een alreadv refuted, and the assertion that the 
population, in all other respects had the same right of self- 



> " If I andorsUDii it ^the aroendment^ is reaches a foint which I 
am most anxious lo attain— ;bai is to say. it virtually rei>eals the act 
of 1-00 

*• Tlio amer..::nor.:. which I noticed the senate that I should offer at 
the proper time, has l^t-n :nc-,Tporated by the senator from Illinois 
in:-"* !iu- bi'.l wlrUh Le his re;^ Ttt-vi to the frenate. Thi* bill, as now 
ar.un.ioi. :iuv:s my vitws, a::d I Lave no oljtv^iion to it." lb., pp. 

- '• 1 feoi i: my viuty to say a word in eip'anaiion. I am ciad to hear 
tho ^o:..i^^^ f: ::: Ke:;: /.oky say ::.a: : he ':'.'.. iS i: n^'W >:anus. accom- 
y".>„i> ;iV. \].:\: ":.e .■.<-•. re.: :.• AvVv^iv.: ' >":. ly l*is ameiivin^er.;, beo:;use 
l;i> .'ir.-.oi./.iv.t:":: >• o:v.e.: :o :v.y >»'.:*. an.: : >:::•:- with whom I h.ive con- 
s.:'.:tv.. : :::o.-»:'. :v. re ::.sr. w;;a: he r. w «'\;.'.ains it to mean, and what 

^4^Aa 4^-*^^* Am,\. Km . \» *■ k •**4x ».•« .4 ^»«'. »a..a .^m*^ -^ - i 

*' NVe >.;j iv^st/. V...: : :^.: vT.y w,.-..\ , u: :be 'rris'aT:."'n which con- 
^»< V....'. V.eri tv !\ ro .\.i •. :iv' t\. * ..:' : ^ >". ^v. rv. ^ .:: :La; i: af^rmativelv 
:t\.>^;\:o.: s^sxt-rv :::v ::.x :•::.'.:} Ti.e -;e:: :" :Lec\^mm:::ee was 
:-.i ...or tv-" \ ,: >'.%:«' >'..^> i:> .:. r. . : v -■. si ::.e I'.rr:: rie*: ae.iher to in- 
: : . v". ..v :*. / : «■ \ v' . ." i* '. ". . ' ..: : ' i . . . ^ r -a ':. i: t " -: r v ":is;a c ' es con crefs 
* .v.: ; ;;: tho*^ a:- i ' : V > *-^ -^-^^ ■■ '^ - "^~vs> r:t* :;:r:-:'Tervent:-.n, 
V.-. :!., . .-..^r.v "^x .:'.. '.' i : T . » . .0 . f :":.f .-. v.-.rr/r^.se rLei>'.ire5 o: 1^50, 
.•»:.'. :. .. ^* :*.«* *:V : «' -' ^-" -"^ •••> :••*.>".- .::•. L U-isv. as Well as all 

-%■* '. • _ . 1 • * - 
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ion, will be tereafter critically examined. Just 
now we have only to eatablisli wbetlier, and to what extent, 
this reply waa a new cbange of front in reference to the 
principal qiieetion. 

The wording of Dixon's amendment completely justified 
Donglas'B view. But as Dixon was of opinion that hie 
bill was incoqiorated into the bill, it evidently followed, 
tbat it was hia ccfnviction that "to remove the obstacles" 
would have the same effect as the formal recognition of 
the legal existence of slavery in the territories. And this 
was certainly nndeniable to the extern that slaves could be 
brought unhindered into the territories so long as an act 
of the population' or a judicial decree did not forbid it. 
Leaving the consequences which were to be expected rrom 
this out of consideration, it was bj no ineaua certain that 
the population would be able to put their veto on it, even 
if they wished to do so. The committee on territories 
might be honestly convinced that it would have the power 
to do so, but whether congress, by the simple adoption of 
the bill, accepted this view in a binding manner, and 
whether the courts wonld recognize tiial as the legal con- 
eequence of the removal of the obstacles, were different 
qnestions. Douglas, therefore, to say the least, had not 
shown R difference between Dixon's amendment and the 
proposals of the committee in respect to practical con- 
sequences, while Dixon's explanation had wrung from him 
the admission that there were etili obstacles in the way o^ 
slavery, which had to be removed; the wording of thi_ bill 
placed the supplanting of the Missouri compromise in 
the past (" was superseded "), while, according to this 
explanation, the obstacles which still existed were to 
he removed in accordance with them. The difference 
was certainly of importance in passing judgment on the 
a few years before had said that no hand 
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would be ruthless enough to disturb the Missouri com- 
proniise.i 

The absurdity of the claim that the Missouri compro- 
mise had been set aside by the principles of 1850, was so 
strikingly proven, that Douglas was oblige.! to accommodate 
himself once more to try Xo improve the bill and make it 
harmonize with the explanations last referred to. On tie 
6th of February, he moved to substitute "which is incon- 
sistent with," for "which was superseded by."* The bill 
provided that all federal laws, not locally inapplicable, 
should be in force in the territories with the exception of 
the Missouri restriction "which is inconsistent with the 
principles of the legislation of 185p." In defence of 
the amendment, Donglas said only that it changed the 
sense of the clause in nothing, that the new form given 
it was only clearer than the former one. This claim by 
no means found universal acceptance in his own camp. 
Badger expressed his wonder at the fact that Cass had 
decidedly rejected the word " supersieded," but was willing 
to accept the term "inconsistent." Cass curtly and per- 
tinently replied that a law cuiilJ be set aside only by 
legislative action; the incompatibility of the princi- 
ciples of 1850 with the Missouri compromise was the 
ground why that action should now be resorted to, bnt the 
principles themselves could not be the repeal of the con)- 
promise. He added that, in his opinion, it should rather 
be said that the repeal of the Missouri restriction en- 
sued because of its unconstitutionality, of which he had 

» In a speech delivered at Springfield, Oct. 28, 1849, he closed a long 
eulogy of the Missouri compromise with the words: "This com- 
promise had become canonized in the hearts of the American people, 
as a sacred thing which do ruihless hand would ever be reckless 
enough to di>turb." 

« Congr. Globe, 1st Sess., 33d O^ng.. p. 343, 
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lieen always convinced. This last was not true. The 
ll' gGneration of politicians to wbicli he hclonged and even 
I the one following it, had Bcarctly a man who was jnsti- 
li fied to Bay that, and on that very account it was highly 

I hazardous to follow Cass's advice. The fixing of llie 
fundamental law of the state in writing is of small value. 

II nnlDss the spirit of the people is sufficiently conservative 
I to make the interpretation of it in respect to fundamental 

principles a stable one. It was very had when congress 
( ventured to discover principles in the laws which, at the 

I time of their passage, no one had seen in them; but it 
was infinitely worse when it extended its zeal for discovery 
to the constitution likewise.i There was a great number 
of questions of cardinal importance in respect to which, 
from the very first, differences of principle as to the proper 
interpretation of the constitution had prevailed, and 
which in the actual development of things, had served as 
a corrective to one another. On the constitutional power 
of congress to prohibit slavery in the territories, as well as 
on this, that it was wise to exercise that power, at least in 
the northern half of the territorial domain of the Union, 
there had, on the contrary, been originally only one 
opinion. When another opinion began gradually to be 

Henry Clny wrilM on the 12th of Fetiniary, 1838, to France- Lieber, 
coDcerniog his Legiil HemienGutics : "I was parlicuiarly jik-Rsei:! 
with your chapter on PrecctleDia. If I could have desired any ciiiinge 
In it, it would have been lliat you should have insisied with more earn. 
eslnesB on the obUgation of the legislative autliorily in a free couutry 
to conform to those expoBiiloDx of ita cO'Dstilutiou which may bave 
been olleii and deliheraiely made. If con si derations of security and 
slubillty to private rigUls require that judirial preL-edealB should not 
llgblly be departed from, rbe same conai derations of slabilily and 
Becurily in respect to the riglila of a whole nation, enjoin that t lie fund- 
gmentnl principles — which have l>BBn dellberaiely setiied in Uie 
administration of government — should not be loo easily departed from." 
I'erry, The Life and Letters of Francis Llober, p. 127. 
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formed, side by side with this latter, the impulse thereto 
did not come from the former cause, but from the latter: 
a different policy was not called for, because the constitu- 
tion was differently understood, but because the slave- 
holding interest did not find the previous interpretation 
to its interests, it began to understand the constitution 
differently. And that congress now made the new opinion 
the official confession of faith of the republic, was due to 
the fact that the decisive votes of the north yielded to 
the pressure of an interest grown too powerful. People, 
in the free states, had not learned to consider the policy 
hitherto pursued unwise or the surrender of it indifferent, 
and even in the south, there were many, as Badger now 
again proved, who did not admit the constitutionality of a 
compulsion thereto. To what extent individual southern 
and especially northern politicians had honestly reconsidered 
the matter, must remain undecided; but history has 
already, and with undoubted decision, given its final judg- 
ment to the effect, that people were not urged by «» con- 
stitutional discovery honestly made, to a change of policy; 
but because they were resolved to break with the policy of 
the lathers, the constitutional discovery necessary thereto, 
was made. In this way not only did they set themselves up 
as judges of the lathers, but the logical consequences of the 
newly discovered principle built up an entire world of new 
constitutional doctrines which accunled with the constitu- 
tional law wliicli liad hitherto obtained, and which had be- 
come a living tact, in about the same way that the wooden 
sword and cap and bells of a harleijuin would with the char- 
acter of a gray-bearded sairo. r>ut this might, in the course 
of time, have much more disastrous consequences than the 
triumph of the slave-holding interest, for it undermined, in 
the heads and h.earts of the ]>eo]>le, the moral foundation by 
which alone it had been transformed from a piece of paper 
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into a living force. And jec Oisa waa rigbt; for how could 
it lie hoped to wrest from tliefreeetateHarenunciiitionofthat 
which had been adjudged to them thirty-four years pre- 
vious, and wliicb they were convinced could not he sur- 
rendered witliont greatly injuring their vita! interests and 
the vtiuse of humanity, when it was feared to declare their 
possessory title contrary to law? Rut wliile people re- 
coiled from doing this, they hore the full responsibility 
for the step, and therefore also the full odium of it, for 
they acted from free choice, and at the same time, they by 
the claim of unconstitutionality to the extent that their 
own conviction of that nnconstitutionality found credence, 
were personally completely protected. 

In this, lay the great difl'erence between the mode of 
expression of the 23d of January and the amendment of 
the 6th of February. The latter was not only clearer, as 
Douglas dcclarei], but it cast rcriptinsihility on the proper 
shonlders. In the new formulation the claim was dr<ipped 
that the congress of 1850 had, in what concerned Kan- 
Bas-Nebraska done anything in respect to the Missouri 
oomproinise. Even if we wished to admit, for the sake 
of ftrgnment, that, in the organization of Utah and New 
Hexico, it was governed by principles which were incom- 
patible with the compromise, still it needed a free act of 
the will of the present congress to set it aside here. It 
had to decide independently whether it would bring tho 
principles into application in these territories, or 
whether it wished to leave them nnder the supremacy and 
protection of the principles of the fathers which were in 
full legal effect in them. 

The few words which were exchanged about the amend- 
ment sufficed to show Douglas that the new wording <lid 
not help him ont of the conflict with the facts, the logic 
and the legal principles in which he had been involved 



I 
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hj the previons formnlation, while it Iiad new conw- 
qnences of the nioBt diaagreeahle kind for liim. Hen« 
he requested the senate to adjonrn the discusnion that he 
might be «b]e to draw up a tormnla which could girt riie 
to no justifiable objection. On the following day, helwd 
the clause before the eenate, in the form in which ilwat 
to be incorporated into tlie law. It was, in the main, ^ 
amendment of the 6t!i of February, to which the explanation 
occasioned by Badger's remarks was appended, and to iW* 
was added the declaration that the territorial popnlatioO 
siiould be subject only to the constitution in the exercisi^ 
of their right of self-determination.' 

At first, DongEas did not make any commentaries i>a^ 
the amendment, but only stnled that all friends of the^^^ 
measure had agreed upon it This was, indeed, of greater "^ 
importance so far as success was coucerned. than the most ^ 
brilliant commentary, but it was also the only thing tliat -^ 
could be spoken in recoiumendution of it. Douglas hail -• 
said that he wanted to make the clause more plain. As -^ 
to the principal thing, it was now, indeed, entirely plain: — 
the Missouri compromise was repealoil by the 33rd con- — 
gross. In all other respects, however, the rai^t Iiad only "^ 
become thiclter, and that, as Smith of Connecticut rightly-^ 
said, had been intended. < Men were forced to exproe -^ 

■" . . which (th« Missouri compro^iiiM IcO being iiii^oniiftenl-^' 
with the principles of no:i.iDleTrentit>D b; congress witli slavery id the '^^ 

stales nnd lerritnries, as recognised hj the iBgisUtimi of llliJO.com 

mool^ calle<l llie cora)imiuise meMure«.lBhrrrli,v declared toopi-ratite^^ 

and voiit, it lieing the irae intent and mcuiing of this «[.-t oat i« leeis ' 

lBt« »lfiverir into any lerritnrj or siRie, nor In exdnde it Uif-r>^rri>in ;^ 
hut tu leave Uie people Ihereur perfectly free to form uid irgulaie^^ 
Itieir diimi'siic institutions in tlietr own way, sutfjecl only la tli* coo— ^ 
■liluiiOD of ih« I'niied States." 
** Musi all terrilxHal legiilaiiona ba east in Ibe mdm nouMT Xlj^£ 
yon not linvv anp set of provisions for one torriiory. and » diOemt tv^^s 
foj aiwtlier f Nny.ia not lUis ofleu imIU[wn>«bl« T Too tlirrvfiv* i 
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hat they had from the first intended, Imt they did 
not say it in the few simple words which would hiive l>eeD 
Biitticient for that purpose, and which would have flowed 
of theraselveB I'roni the pen if they had had a good con- 
science. A thick coating in several layers, which the 
slightest analysis would have slujwn to be a noxions 
product of polilical manufacture, was made to surround the 
bitter pill, in order to induce the north to swallow it. 
They did not dare to say plainly; we repeal the Missouri 
compromise, and hence congress was obliged to humble it- 
self, ae Benton forcibly expressed himself, " to stick a stump 
speech into the belly of the bill," by means of whicii it 
was hoped to persuade the north into its own self-debase- 
ment. 

We shall hereafter have to examine more doselj the 
many-colored m.isquerade dress of defences and excuses, 
which was intended to keep the people from recognizing 
how ugly and repulsive was this le^slatlve abortion in all 
its natural nakedness. The cuttiiiij; criticism of Smith and 
Benton has been sufficiently juelilied by what has been 
said already, and with that we must he satisfied for the 
present. The only thing newly added was the clause at 
the end, and to it we must therefore devote some attention. 

If the repeal of the Missouri compromise had taken 

snive at Ihe conclusion (wbich jou were determined to reach anyhow) 
lliBt the eighlli BecIioQ ghall be ' inopernUve and void ' — vrilbout iiny 
reasuD. li is yout sovereigo will and plensare. Further, are not tlie 
words 'inoperative and void ■ perfectly esplicill Wbat occasion is 
tliere to declare their 'true intent and menning"? Or, \a other words, 
wliy hnvB you introiiuced the peroration, and why a procedure so ex- 
traordinary? 

"Bir. this is legisiatiim with excuses or apologiea. 

"Ton knew that a direct repeal, and in the ordinary form, would 
^veagrent shock to public Bentiraent in This country, and Ibercti.re 
Ihe aabject would be befogged, nnd bo made to assume a plausible 
■BpecL" Congr. Globe, lat Sess., App., p. 173, 
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place under the form of the amendment of the Btli of 
February, the declaration made by Douglas, on the same 
day, would have had little importance, since from the toIk 
of coiigresB it could not have been conjectured witlicer- 
tftinty, whether congresB wonld assent to the views UiA 
aims of the committee on territories in relation to the legal 
consequences of the step. On this important point, tliere- 
fore, the bill, in its present form, seemed to have gaiuod 
greatly in clearness, since the right of self-ileternii nation 
of the population of the territory was adopted into the 
text of it. But, on closer examination, it became apparent 
that this adoption was not intended, by any means., to give 
nndoubled expression to the unconditional recognition oC 
that right. In the first place, it was to be observe*:! that 
the Missouri compromise was thereby directly "declare*! 
inoperative and void," while, in respect to all the rest of th^ 
clikuse, only the "true intent and meaning" of congree-^^ 
was stated. After all the tricks which had been triec:^ 
already, it could not but l>e suspected that this differeno^^ 
in the phraseology covered a deeper intent, and this sui~- — " 
picion became a certainty by the concluding words. ChasCiS^ 
objected to tliem, and called attention to the fact that tbe y~- »rf 
were not to ha found in the original hill. Douglas gava 
him a bombastic answer, but had not a word to say why 
he now considered necessary what he had itnioediateiy be- 
fore considered superfluous, He only kept repeating con 
tiniially the qiiestions, whether Chase did not wiab to snb- 
ject the population of tLe territory to the constitution to 
which he had sworn; and whether congress oould grant 
rights to the territorial popnJation which were not in 
harmony with the constitution. In a popular assembly 
of city proletarians or backwoodsmen, this wonid probablr 
have been considered a brilliant reply, but, in reality, iC 
was BO transparent a subterfuge, that Donglas woald cer- 
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tttinly not have had recourse to it in the senate, if he could 
have opposed an argument (if any kind to Chase. That no 
rights could be granted to the territorial popniation which 
Were opposed to the constitution wae self-evident, and, of 
eoarse, had never been questioned by Chase. But pre- 
Biselj because it was self-evident, there was no reason to 
iaj BO expressly. If it was insisted on to do it, without 
being able to give any pretext therefor, there must have 
been a dark design back of the explicit expression of what 
self-evident, for it was not to he supposed that senators 
of the United States wouid allow themselves to be moved 
imply by childish caprice. And what that desigu was, 
'aa fts palpably plain ae if it had been expressed in the 
id^'arest words. 

The formula, "suliject only to the conBtitntibn," had its 
luBtory, and the person who could think back only a few 
j^ars had certainly not forgotten it. It liad alre;idy served 
Once to open the territories to the slaveholders. It was an 
ition of the southern radicals, and intended, in the 
Jbw8 for tlie organization of territories, to register their 
lim that, accoi-ding to the constitution, no difference 
ihonid be made between slaves and other property. ' It is 
Brident that the adoption of the clause into the law was no 
iecognition of the claim, but it meant that congress allowed 

■ In the hoaae of repraaenlatlveB,Zo1licofferof Tennessee did Doug- 
B the poor service orslating the true meaoing of the addition wiihoui 
»erve. "1 believe thai the people of b territory should have conferred 
^n Ibem all the rights of sovereignty over ibeir domestic afiairs which 

Ongresa can rightfully confer upon Ihetn in accordance with the 
tnilatioaB In the cooBtitution of the United Blatea, Thislheblll he- 
re us does, and nothing mure. It cannot be eliown that It confers 

tipon the territorial legislature the power to prohibit slavery, without 

(bowing that the constitution gives us no protection against such an 
i for it expressly limits the grants of power to the sanclions of the 

KnsliluttoD." Congr. Qlobe, lat Sess., S3d Congr., App., p. 586. So 
M, Phillipps of Alabama, lb., p. G33. 
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the question to be considered an open one, that is, it refnsed 
to decide the question itself and shifted the decision of it 
on tlie courts. The bill, therefore, did not clearly and dis- 
tinetly say what the legal consequences of the abolition vt 
the Missunri comiiromise would be, but the couolnding 
words placed a point of interrogation after the declarnlion 
that tlie territorial population would have to judge whether 
slavery should be permitted or forbidden. The question 
was left undecided, becauee it had to be left undecided, if 
it were not wished to renounce the adoption of the bill 
from the first. Douglas's undertaking would have heetx 
entirely wilhont any prospect of success, ifhe had demanded- 
the repeal of the Missouri coinpromiae, witliout an^ 
commentary. The possibility of success depended on Ui^* 
winning the support both of the the southern radicals anc^ 
of those "dough-faces" who did not dare, in the presenc^^^ 
of their own consciences or of their constitnenta, to lay e?^ 
liand on the compact which had been considered siicred sc:;^ 
long, unless they could convince tlicmselvea and their^* 
constituents tliat they could put something better in it^^ 
place. The "dough-faces" could not bo drawn over unlcs^^ 
squatter sovereignty was proclaimed, nor the radicnls UD- — 
less it was done in an uuconditiouul manner. Uence thei^ 
one party was told: we merely set aside the Missouri re-- — ■ 
strietion, becanse it is contradictory to the entire spirit of - 
our people and of our institutions, that local affairs fihuold M 
be regulated by decrees ol congreasj and to the other: it^ 
18 only our nnpresnming opinion tliat, with the breakinjf 
down of the Missouri barrier, the Democratic principle of 
tlie right of self-determination comes into fall force; the 
courts will have to judge of its correctness. 

If all the friends of the measure, as had been stnted by 
Douglas, had approved this wording of the clause, ther 
hod III! approved it in the full consciousuess thai its word- 
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lilted everyoue to fiml in it what he wished. On 
one puiiit only were liiey uiiiteil, tliat tlie Missouri com- 
promise should be repealed. Uut to reach that end they 
liad further agreed: 1, to endeavor to convince the people 
that by doing so they would Ijanish the slavery qiieBliou 
so far OS the territories were concerned from the world, 
since the fundamental principle of all American life would 
thencet'urtli be applied to them in its fullest extent; and 
2, truly to deliver over the question to the goda of chance, 
but with the double resei'valiun : according to circumstances 
to interfere in their action and correct it, and to-morrow 
to meet the allies of to-day with tho claim that the 
question uf principle had been decided in their sense. 
Hence the very ojiposite of what they pretended to do 
was to be done. If anywhere, the slavery question had 
no longer existed in the unorganized territorial domain, 
for in reejiect to that qnestion, the last patch of that 
domHln liiid, according to the existing laws, a fixed legal 
Status. Uut, indeed, the repeal of the MiBsouri coinpro- 
mise created a tabula rasa. Everything was again unset- 
tled and in the worst manner in which it could be done, 
for congress divested itself of its own right of decision, 
postponed the decisiun to the iudefinite future, left it 
doubtful with whom the decision lay, and by all this 
made an unceasing, embittered struggle for a decision 
Qoavoidahle while it, with full deliberation, palmed off 
on the pt'ople a phantom as a principle by means of which 
everything w<iuld, so to speak, regulate itself. Whether 
the legislative bodies of other peoples ever drew np, in 
hiindness and passion, such pernicious resohitions need 
not be here examined, but never before hud a legislative 
' body, in the spirit of fuul intrigue, planned a resolution 
BO fruitful, and so pi-egnant with consequences, nor foisted 
it on the people with so much deceit and untruth. Ilap. 
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idlj had the signs increased, during the last years, thaO 
the population of the free states, a deeply rooted moral 
reaction and regeneration had set in, in respect to tlie 
slavery question; and congress, the memhersof which, with 
not too many exeejitions, were personally honorable men, 
had sunk so inexpressibly low in respect to this central 
problem of the life of the republic tliat the moat arrant 
rogue might have learned skill in his arts from the nn^n- 
dacious shrewdness with which it systematically misled 
and deceived the people. 

That this was the intention of Douglas and his aBCOCJ- 
atee was, with the exception of the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, the only thing clear and sadly clear in the 
repealing clause; aa to the rest, it had not, even ia their 
own judgment, and spite of all their efforts, been maile 
clear enough. Clayton called attention to the fact that, 
under the Fi-ench rule, slavery legally existed in tho whole 
territory of Louisiana to which Kansas- Nebraska hail be* 
longed, a fact upon which, to some, extent, the claim of 
the unconstitutionalitj of the Missouri compromise was 
based, since it, presumably, violated treaty obligations 
which, according to the constitution, wery Inviolable. Hard 
pressed by Walker, of Wisconsin, Clayton was obliged 
to grant that according to that, the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise — even if the compromise was in itself consti- 
tutional, that is if congress had the piwer to prohibit 
slavery in the territories, which Clayton, indeed, questioned 
— contrary to the express declaration of the bill, would 
legislate slavery into the territories, since according to the 
common law, by the repeal of the repeal of a law, the 
original law comes again into force. Douglas and Bunja- 
min, of Louisiana, claimed that that principle wae not 
applicable, here, since it had no foroe in the civil uai 
statutory law of Louisiana. Whetlior tliiewBS.a 
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we cannot examine in this place. What was essential was, 
as Walker rightljt said, that the views of the friends of the 
bill, on its legal consequences, were diametrically opposed 
to one anotlier, on a cardinal point. Badger, of North 
Carolina, endeavored to reinedj' this by moving a proviso 
on the 2d of March by which it was provided that the re- 
pealing claaee should not put in force any earlier law on 
slavery. » 

With this proviso, the repealing clause had, at last, 
received its definite form, but its want of clearness and its 
ambiguity had become even greater ihan before. Badger 
hmisclf asserted that it did not operate the least material 
change,* but many opponents as well as many friends of 
the bill were of a very difi'erent opinion. In the ranks 
f <»f the former we may cite CuHom of Tennessee, because 
lie was a sincere and decided slavocrat, notwithstanding he 
considered tiie repeal of the Missouri compromise a great 
TTfong and a grave mistake. He declared that if the Mis- 
eoari compromise was nncoiiBtitutional, because, coutrary 
to the stipulations of the purchase treaty, it had set aside 
the French law in force, it would be eijually uncoustitu- 
tional, if the repeal of the Missouri compromise did not 
restore the atatus ante, but create a tabula rasa.* And, 



* " Provided. TUai nothing herein contained shall be conslrued to 
revive or put io force any law or regulation wliich may have existed 
prior to the iict of the Otli of March. 1620, either prolin'tivn, esuiblUh. 
!■>£• pmhibitlDg. or abollehing slavery." Congr. Ulobe, lat Sesa., SM 
Coogr., p. OSO. 

' '"And now, air. as I have stated. I wish, in the flrst place, to sliow, 
and, as far aa a subject or this kind ie capable of it, to demouqtraie, 
that the bill wUhoul the proviso had precisely the HBiiie legal elfect 
and nperatioo, and Done other, as it had wllh the [irovino." lb., 

p. esa. 

' " If, air, the cotigreas of 1620 had no coasiiiutional power to limit 
slavery to the line of 30^ SO', becau^ie it was In violation of the treaty 
of cesaiOQ, then the congress <jf 1S54, sittiDg imder the s 
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iiideeil, how could it have made a difference in reapscl 
this side of the constitutional question, that then the wilV 
of eonjrreas took the place of llie French law illegally set 
aside, and that now squatter sovereignty waa to lakeita 
place? A part of tlie eoiithern radicals went much far- 
ther, and clattned not only that the principle of lli» 
cuininou law above cited would be applicable withont the 
Badger provieo, but expressly demanded, as the. right of 
the south, tliat it should be applied. Butler conld not 
understand how the equity of the detnand could \te ques- 
tioned,! and Lindley, of Missouri, said that by refu»ng 
to restore the status ante, congress would necessarily in- 
tervene, while the repeal of the Mis&onri couiproniise was 
based expressly on the principle of non-intervention.' 

UoD, can bave DO power to repeal all tbe Frcacti aod Spaoiib Itna 
«uthor«in? slavery in this lerrilory, and mucb less the clauM in tbe 
treaiy with France which prcitecta slaver; ; jet IbU \% wbal Ihe Bad- 
ger amendineDt to Ibis bill aetiinlly does. . . . Wbo does not >ee 
tbal Ihat Badger amendment aliolishes slavery ia Uiese terrltariw a* 
efiectaahy as did the compromise act of 18^, and tbat \f (lie act of 
ISJO was QQconatiiuiioDal, Ibis bill must be uncaoBUtotiona] for the 
same teasoo; for tliere Is inlerveoljun b; congreas in both casea, and 
exactly tu the same esteoL The acl of I^'iXI probibited BlaTi>ry north 
of 36° :tO ' , where It wtis niraierly allowed by law and treaiy ; aiid the 
act ot XSii. if this bill becuiiiei a law. afler repealios the act uf 1H20, 
proceeds to aUilish slavery in the same territory. It is true that the 
bill pmvides thai the qoesiioa whether slavery ahall beceafi^r lie 
establislied ia this territory shall b« decided by tbe future inbabil. 
ants uf tbe lerrituries, but the Badger amendment takes away all pro- 
tection to Ibe property of the citjiens of the south emignuuig wjlli 
their slaves to this territory, by nullifying tbe treaty and laws wliich. 
oflw the repeal of the Missouri compromifc, would have been in 
forre. and wuiitd have protcicled alave property. And this ia taHed 
Doo-ininrventioa !" Ilx, App., p. Ml. 

tlk, p, S9l. 

■■-The Unds«r pruvisoeatablkshM the prtDcipk of interrenlioii. It 
doe* not tvstnm the leriiinrl(« to the OMKlillcm. in resp 
whicli Ibey wer« in liefore any coagresaiotMj BcUali oo Uw a 
A pUIn rep«>l of the MM»nut rastrkilaB wotiU d» Ihts. 
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Dtlier hand, thought that 



saissippi, 

there was no necessity of taking the nfl'air so tniglcally. 
His own doubts about the proviso hiid greatly diminished, 
since several distinguished jurista had expressed them- 
eelves to the effect, that the simple repeal ol the Missouri 
Compromise would not put the old Spanish and French 
laws in force again. But he declared it to be inequitable 
on the part of the north not to agree that this should 
happen, for — here the tabula rasa disappeared onco more 
which it was pretended the eoitiprouiise of 1850 had 
created, and truth again was in honor, because the pre- 
cedent could be used against the north — it had not granted 
iu due time that the Mexican laws were rejiealed in Utah 
and New Mexico.' Clayton, however, found no consola- 
tion in the fact that the opinions of jnriats ditVcred as to 
the legal effei/.ts of the simple rejwal of the Missouri com- 
promise. He insisted that the bill had by the proviso 
undergone a material alteration and called attention to 
this, that the sonth, in view of the future annexation 
of Cuba should take heed how it created a dangerous 
precedent.' But Caskie, of Virginia, fiTially showed that 
all these gentlemen had agitated themselves in vain, 
since the proviso by no means asserted what they had 
disoovered in it. There was not a word in it to the 
efiect that the older laws should not come into force 
again but only that this law did not put them in force 
again; in respect to this question also, congress main- 

ute, I esli, Ib it which prevents the taws of slaverj', exialiti^ in these 
territuries prior to 1820, from being put in force— not ilie aet of 1820, 
for that Ib declared to be inoperaiivt* and vuui, iind Uy »inie eonlBnilfd 
to be so, oA initio. Then it must he the Badger proviso, which de- 
clares, in eipresa lermg. that those laws shall not he put in force. 
Thai, air, I call interveni!r.n," lb., p. 7M. 
' Ib„ p. '118. 
Ib., p- 700. 
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tained absolute neutrality and was absolutely passive.* 
That was, indeed, the only correct interpretation of the 
wording of the law, and hence Weller of California was 
perfectly right, when, at the very beginning of the dis- 
cussion, he said, speaking of this question, that it signi- 
fied nothing that the friends of the bill harbored the most 
different views of the legal consequences of the simple 
repeal and of the Badger proviso in regard to the older 
laws, for the federal supreme court would decide which 
opinion was the correct one. 

Thus this last amendment and clearing up were in per- 
fect keeping with all previous ones. Knowingly, and to 
some extent industriously, the obscurity was made deeper, 
and the diversity of views among the originators of the 
measure had become greater and more many-sided. They 
had summoned all their wit to £rive a law of the most im- 
meuse impi.>rtance and scope the form of an enigma that 



*'* He ^Mills.^n of Va.'^ considers it a pH>sitive derlaration or eoact- 
ment on the part •'>f his oonj:re>s, that there shall be no revival of any 
law relatin:; to slaverv. which mav have existexi in the territory- which 
we pn^|v>>e to orpinize under the governments oC Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. Now the bill says no such thing. It only provides, •That noth- 
iag herein ooniaiced shall be cv^nstnied to revive or put in force any 
law or resrulaiion which may hav.> exists! prior to the act of 6th of 
March, 1>-V. eiiher protecting, establishing, prohibit: Hi:, or ab«Mishing 
slavery. la other words, not that the laws in quirstion shall not 
le revived, bu: simplr iha: we do nc-r iisderta'ie to revive them. Anv 
vitality v>r t^rve which miy Iv inhered in them, is iett unimpaired 
and untouvhcvi It' they co:ue into b^inz :-**•. vf*' the li!!. well and 
^vkI There is nothing :o icert'ere with them We ociv a^ree thai 
we will act cv^nstrue the ce^ition of a prohibition, into the a£rma- 
tion ct a prvnevtiv^a We / - :: *. Sviv tliit the laws in i.^tiestivm shall 
not live a^ia, but we say :I:it. livici or .iei-.*.. this Vill Ieavr> them as 
it f. ads them; it cr'y dvvs zo: re-<rai^': t-ezi Congre^js does noi 
prv iv\?e r.ow to 'e^iislate u:vc. or d:>:ir'c tliezi. but steers clear of 
tboai. an.: viecliaes to uievlile w.th thezi iz ii> prezseafi acuoo.'* 
lb. p. :i«»^ 



had no solution, 1 for the orif^inators of the law had been 
Qble to come to an understanding on its negative fiide, 
only on condition that they renounced every attempt at 
an understanding of its positive side. Nothing, abso- 
Intely nothing, was clear and nndonbted in the long repeal- 
ing clause, except that the Missouri restriction should 
henceforth be " inoperative and void." About this donble- 
pointed thorn was wound into a Gordisn knot, a series of 
insinuating, double-meaning sophisms, half-truths and 
skillfully concealed contradictions, the disentanglement of 
which the federal supreme court might undertake, if it 
wished to bear the respijusibility and odium thereof or 
could not withdraw itself therefrom. But whatever the 
federal anpreme court might decide or not decide, the 
thorn forced itself deeper and deeper in the flesh of the 
people Biiuth as well as north of Mason and Dixon's line, 
until it had to bo drawn out with &u heroic effort, to keep 
it from reaching the very citadel of life. 

'The grey-haired Benton, whose langunge had loai nothing or iis 
drastic BtnrdineBS, Buid of the bill: "TUree dogmas now nfflictthe 
luid ; tiddiert. squauer BdvereieDlj. non-iDierveDliaD, and no power 
tn congresB to legislate upon sinvery In territories. And this hill as- 
serts Che whole three, and heautifully illuslrates Ilie whole Ihree, by 
kniickini; one on the liend with tlle other, and trampling each nnder 
foot in iis turn. Sir, the hill does deny squatter sovereignty, and it 
does intervene, and it does legislate upon slavery in territories ; and 
roMhe proof of that, see the bill; and see it, as the lawyers say, 
ptutim; Ibat is lo say. here, and there, and everywhere. Il is a bill 
of asBumplions and cnniradictlonB — assuming what is unfounded, and 
ODtradtctlng what it assunies — and balancing every affirmation by a 
negation, Uiaasee-suw bill: but not Ibe innocent seesaw which 
children play on a plank atuck through a fence; but the up and down 
^ame of politicians, played at the expense of Ihe peace and harmony 
of the Union, and to iLe sacrifice of all huslncss In congress. It is an 
amphlboh.gUa) bill, stuffed with mDDalrosttles. hobbled with coulra- 
dlctioDa, Bad Badgered with a proviso." lb., p. 601). 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA BILL. CRITICISM OP THE 

BILL. 

The drawing of the slavery question into the bill for the 
organization of the territory of Nebraska, which was so 
complete a surprise, was originally intended, as we have 
seen, to be only a tactical manoeuvre. Douglas wished 
to avert the injury which threatened the party because of 
the attitude assumed by the president towards the Softs 
of New York. The first condition of the success of his 
plan was, of course, the emphatic co-operation of Pierce. 
But Pierce's co-oj>enition, he could reckon on with cer- 
tainty only because his procedure subjected the president 
to a pressure from which the latter could not escape ex- 
cept at the exfH.Mi<e of a rupture with his southern patrons. 
If this had not l^eu the case, it mi^^ht e;isily have hap- 
poiuni that Douixlas would have l»evn poorly thanked for 
his laK»r of love, for at the head of the cabinet st»xAi the 
man whom the Sotts WktHi u[>oa as their standard L^earer. 
Maroy, of course, could not be grear'.y eiitied by the pro- 
itvt v^f the ambitious head of the Your.^ American fnic- 
tiv^tu arid Pieroe ritrht'v cv*::>:'itry.-i hiLii the s:^o^l:e^t 
pi^.ar of his adtiiiuistration. His aivioe, therefore, wuuld 
pr\^su:ii;kMy have bT>en cor-:rv?r.:::^. if he had given it 
with* al! :ii> inr!ue:uv, aiui if the i^resiier;: had reallv had 
:"r^\\iv^:u of ch.v^iov. The :or:r.er had :o l-e avoided and 
I\ervv :iuvle e-vr^^ly c'.-.\%r th^: :!.e h%::er wjis not the case. 
i". v^rvle--, if ;\»>>:VU\ tv^ vrv^ver: a '-r^^i.-h witli the seoretarv 
o: s:a:<\ r*«*r IVu^Ias Ap..^r\:v*;^:e\i his inir./rtiiiice &s a 
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and party leader sutHciently not to force a 
breach. The possibility of one didnotpermitiiiui to waver 

delay a moment; bnt if the prcsitlent were forced to 
choose between him and the head of his cabinet, the latter 
would be obliged formally to take the initiative. 

Marcy was not drawn irjto tLe conferences which Doug- 
lag and his assistants held, on the 21st and 22nd of Janu- 
ary, with the president. At the request of the latter, they 
Jiad, indeed, subsequently gone to the secretary of state to 
hear his views, but Pierce had already bonnd himself, as 
he had formulated tlie fatal paragraph in whole or in part 
and copied it in his own hand. Douglas who<had taken 
tlie paper with him, in order to be fully secure, tliought 
best to confine himself, in dealing: with Marcy, to what 
politeness demanded of him. By accident, he did not 
meet Marcy at his house, and did not consider a second 
jonrney necessary. A resolution which was destined not 
only to determine the fate of the administration, but on 
which, perhaps, the whole future of the republic depended, 
was not communicated to the secretary of state until the mo- 
ment that it reached the senate in the form of a motion.* 

When it became known what li mischievous piece of 
work liad been done in the White House that Sunday, the 
Boftfiof New York, held a consultation at Fenton's house, 
as to the position tliey should assume towards the intrigue. 
Fenton was sent to the president to endeavor to change 
bis views. Instead of listening to rational representations, 
Pierce was only chagrined that the Softs were dissatisfied 
although he had reincmbei-ed them bo richly in tiie distri- 
bution of offices. Tlie conversation led to no result. 
Tenton declared that he could not act contrary to hia con- 

■ I bere fbltow Wilsrm's occoant, which is bued on Fenlon's com- 
munications. Hisl. of the Riae and Fall of the SUve I'uwer, II., 
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victions, in this question, for the sake of government 
patronage, and Pierce requested him to think again before 
he joined the opposition to the administration because of 
a measure which was evidently based on Democratic 
principles. 

Witli the secretary of state, Fenton had not much bet- 
ter luck. Marcy, too, declared the ** principle '' to be 
democratic, and only considered it questionable whether 
such an application of the principle was proper in this 
case. But he could not conceal his disappointment, and, 
in the course of the conversation, confessed that he bad 
not l>een consulted. He said that if Fenton had come to 
a resolve, it was useless to talk of the matter anv more. 
However, a few davs after, he invited some trusted mem- 
l>ers of congress to his n.H)m, to hear their views as to 
whether, under the circumstances, his remaining in the 
cabinet was desirable. Tliey expressed themselves in favor 
of his Ovnitinuing in it, sir.ce, otiserwise, the Hards would 
Kxvme Sv^Io masters or* the dt-'d. Marcv remained, and, 
dur;:.;: the entire strirciio ^'ver the bill, endeavorvd to 
!r.a:r.:a:n as far :is p^'^^::''.e the j-^irt of a si^o:a:-»r. 

If his advisors hai ::o: th-.v-irht merely of the pettv, 
so.r.s:: ir.ttrtsrs ot :::e-.r :ra.^:: r.. :•-: hai -.ris.'i.j^^ :o be 
ur.vicrs: v-i as Tr.va!.:r^ ::.a: M:.rov should endeavor, to 

::.;v wv?t '. i::-:rlv /.is.;. vo:r.:t:*:. T..-ev w.r.'.d have served 

W.t:l;.r hi -^^rh: 1 avc !*:!!: :»o.: ::. ^ivv ri^-i-i n:-: :".:aire. 
. ,»»».»- «. .. ... . , 

«.«* .. V ..k.« •»..»■ « .« .. .. ,. •A .^ ... Jl. m.m^ ..« 'C.mA C * I 1 

»*V>. »'■«, «^x., ,A*».., .. .•.. v»...,._ .«..\» .«•.>. J ^..^ ^ «Vt,» l« ." J 

. » -.. ^^_ ^ 

..:»•«. > t '».... i^ ^- 1 .i ..-...» ... .>^r ^.^ . rv ^-I ILr 

V .:;":- \ - . t . . : . : •: - ' ;. •: : -: : r-*: . : ^. ^-r- -riiTv-' i^ s* ar.a 
v.v>x. ;■> ". cv..v,^;; :. >.:,•,?...; :.:-.. i.. . :i-er ct»:is:-er& lions to 
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ibiB question and to act id accordance with hie real con- 
viction,* that is if he had withdrawn from the cabinet, 
giving an unreserved e.xpOBition of the grounds of his 
action, he would have destroyed the network of intrigue 
in the very beginning. This would, indeed, have excited 
R storm, in wliicli the Democratic party might easily have 
gone to pieces, but the situation would immediately liave 
become so clear that the people would never again have 
allowed deception and deceit to become the pilots of the 
ship of state. The catastrophe, which was unavoidable 
under all circumstances, might have been accelerated, but 
it would have been leas frightful and Harcy would have 
bad the best prospect to be able to play the part which fate 
bad reserved for an nnknown lawyer from Illinois. Hut 
Marcy had not the penetration and character necessary to 
nse his short hour, when events bronght the crown of 
immortality within the reach of his hand. He and hie 
friends considered it possible and right to enter into an 
agreement with their convictions and their consciences on 
tlie one hand and their obligations and interests as party 
men on the other. 

Pierce, too, firmly cherished, for a long time, the illu- 
sion that this piece of jugglery could and would succeed. 
The Washington Union of the 5th of February, had 
adopted a declaration of the Detroit J'^reti Press, that the 
adminietration was fully and entirely in favor of the Kan- 
Sas-Kebraeka bill, and wae reeolved to look upon it ae a 
test of party tidelity.' But, on the 5th of March, the 

' " On the 17ih of February. Ibe Albany Atffut cbarjrecl ihat Mr. 
JliUKy had openly expressed liiiuself against [be rupenl of (be Mis- 
souri line- Tbi.- Atlas lacitly admilted tbe cbargs," The New York 
HardB and Soils, p. Q3. 

* " Tlie territorial bill reported by Hr. Douglas is an admiulglralinn 
aeuure. Every true Democrat anil every true patriot in cougress 
will Tota for it. . . . It erects a platform upon wliicli Ibe Demo- 
23 
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Union thought, that it would be neither wise nor just to 
excoimniinicate those Democruta who Iiad agreed totlie 
compromiae of 1850, only after it was paBsed, becAQse of 
, their opposition to the Kansas- Nebraska bill.' Pierce, 
therefore, saw no reason why the game plnye*! in 181S- 
1852 could not and should not be repeated: if the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill could be forced throngh epite of th* 
refractory, the latter might, to keep the party intact, coun^ 
on being forgiven, provided they subsequently subinitie*^ 
to the accomplished fact. 

It is all the more surprising to find that the preaiden- ^ 
had 80 shallow a conception of the situation, since tli ^ 
Whigs, ae a party, had three weeks before, eucciunbed n»- 
der the weight of Douglas's bill, although th^, t« ^* 
greater extent than the Democrats, had made the maxin^* 

'to agree to disagree" their motto. The KoHonal In ■ 

telh'ffencer which was wont to be looked upon, so to spenlr' ^ 
as the official organ of the party, argued zealously agains- 
the bill. The southern Wiiiga feared it would be inl'ei 
from this that the Whigs intended to treat the matter a .. ^ 
a party question, and resolved to prevent that, in a ve f "' 
effectual but very unusnni way. On the 16th of Febru^*^ 
ary, Badger, in accordance with a caucus resolution, an^K" 
nounced to the senate that the Whig senators frota th —^ 
southern states were, without exception, in favor of tii -* 
repeal of the Missouri compromise.^ When tlie senat^^* 

cratic party of every f<ectii>ii can Btand, and will slnnd. Iiliau^^^ 
Ibat will UelermioB wlio are palriots and who are BCPiifinalitrts," 

1 " We are aware tlint there are other Democrnls who objectei) t ^' 

llie compromise of |i^50, when It pnsaed, but who hftVfi Unce a^^^ 
quicsced in i(, who are not prepared to sustain the Nrbraaka Wll. ] ■ 
ourjudgmant it would bcnsnnwise ns il would be unjust lo rrj;u- — ^ 
und Ireiit sDch oppnueuis of (lie measure as Iberehy nbiilltionixii^ .^ 
themaelves" 

' Congr. Globe. lat Sess., 83rd Congr., App., p. 150. Bp1I of Tei!iii»>i^ 
see aflerwiu-da po^ioaiitely protested Ihu! so far as bo was cudc*rrioci. 
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the 25tli of May, contemplated putting its eeni on tlio 
minous deed, "Wade gave expression to the feeliiiyo witli 
wliicli the nortiiern Whigs had received this unexpected 
announcement, in a forcible and worthy nmnner. lietbre 
the monatruHs motion of the territorial committee was dia- 
eussed at al!, he said, the southern Whigs had, behind the 
bnckB of their northern party asBociates in secret conclave 
with the old opponents of the party, resolved to deprive 
,the north of its inheritance. It had not been considered 
necesearj to ask the opinion of even a single statesman of 
the north; the latter had only been notified by the resolve 
'of the south. In future, therefore, the south would have to 
Igive up speaking of tiie sectional endeavors of the north: 
jt had, as a section, declared war on the institutions of the 
north and rhe southern Whigs had taken the initiative in 
that declaration. Before they did this, they must have 
resolved to break off forever all further connection with 
itiieir northern party associates, and, in doing bo, they had 
ifnlly succeeded: they should never again speak of a 
^national party. > 

t justiQed in mnking that nssertion. Id tbe !rriig<1ebiile 
I on tliis. Bitdgei' ba'iiI: "T certulnl.v iLnugtjt 1 wua 
inqueated b; tlie meeting of Whig BenalorB, (hen and there preBent. 
Bf wliom mj' Triend from Tenuesaep was one — not only author ined, 
but rwiuealed— in order Vo Mticipate llie delay which must like 
pldCe b«rore ibey conld eillier vote or epenk on the subject, thai 
vbateTer couise of reasoning we might adopt in bringing us to tite 
iConclusloD, in support or the bill, we were all united." lb., p. D41. 

' "The fate of this great territory is to lie flsed without consuilalion 
with the north. No Qnrlbern Btnlesman is tboiiglit to be of BUfllcipat 
consequence to Le tnkeo into council. All Is Bilent as the grave; nnii 
the first Uie poor deluded nortbern Whig io permitted to bear on the 
iRnl^ect Is, the falul announcemeul^whlcli I shiill never forget— made 
the floor of the senate by the senator from North Carolina, thai the 
mlbem Whigs were a unit on the subject of repealing the Mis- 
(koorl compromisi; .Vud this bi^fore Uiere had been any debute or 
delil)eretion nu the subject; ull dune up la secret concbivo, in close 
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Bitter as was the charge made by Wade agttinet tkt 
f.outliern Whigs, every word of it was true; bnthedidiHt 
MT all that Bhoitld be said, if a jnst ami correct jtidgn<st 
was to be passed. Dixoa had, indeed, first asked At 
repeal of the Missouri restriction, hni Donglas hsdptfri 
the way for him by his report of the 4th of January. Ikl 
Whig senators uf the south liad appeared as a MCtiooil 
jutrty; but the chief command of the whole campaignint 
in tlie hands of a northern senator. An adrantage wu to 
}>G procared to the south, but a northern president, In tiie 

■nd fnmilUr coDocil with tlied«adlf enemiescf tlieWhig partj. Ami 
Ibcre. in scicivi conclave, a measure U fixed npoa wbVch will gite Uw 
slsTeholdiDg sMira Uie snpreiuacv in tbU aaiicu in 4II titae 10 coni*- 

" M r. Prwidenl. after all ttaU. I hope we ahall kev Do mora of tte- 
Itooal inovpinetiu on the part ot the aoitb. 

" This waa a deolanuion of war oo tb« Inriilatlam of ibe nocthi * 
ilelitieraw sectkmal moreaieDt by the MNrth fpr polilickl powar, vilk- 
out regard to either JuMice 01 cunaeqacsce*. 

■■ . . Now. Ut. Pre^iiloDt I bare bo doqlM thai tb» aoodm 
Wbi;* of th«i veoate, b«for« MieriBf on a schvne ta o^JoM u Ika 
oortlu bat) m*Ae up tb«ir minds lo arrvr iorc*«r an nutker couMCIiM 
with UwtrnartlierBlNvthiwa. Xo doubt the qaostica was askol. >llil 
■halt w* do with Uw nottlwra nThifs? SbaO w* eoBMilt tbvui. •* 
alMUt we cot tbem off from tkU gnM eafMre baU»d (lieiT ka^' 
Shall w* consi^ ihetr lahMittBce lo tfarwr belbre ibejr kao* l>! 
All th««e n waat l aaa wwa aMwend is ibe aSmatiTe. Thtf ■■> 
hara uad« op tfcoi ^ttds to servr aD hnba puHtkal cwttdte 
wilkns; a«4>a«Kt«fecfuIl7kB**tfc(Td«aeit. After tUa I ba|* ■ 
■ tbMt ef BMtwd pstles. TteThaTahrtMron 
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name of the Democratic party and of Democratic principles, 
ret^iieeted the north to sacrifice its right on the altar of 
the fatherland, ae that right was aa injustice. And eo it 
happened that to the most violent denunciations from more 
than one southern mouth, the claim could be opposed: 
the south, after all, cares little for the matter, but it has 
no occasion to reject the free offer of the north. • 

This answer had iin questionably a certain positive foun- 
dation, and was inconteatablj dictated b; honest connction. 
Even Benton spoke in this way, although he opposed the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise with as much diiergy as 
the most decided Free-Soilers, but with arguments different 
from theirs.* Spite of this, however, one only needed to 

■ Clajton. who spite or all bU elavncraiic zeal, preserved a more 
honornble Biiiiude ilian moat members of tlie majority, said ju ilie iBt 
of Marcb m tlie senate: "This propositiun to repeal the MIssimH 
compromise line did not originale with southern men. It cornea trom 
Ihe north. The aeaator from IlliDols (Mr. Douglas) is its reputed 
author. The committee od territories, uf whicb he is the chalrmoii, 
composed of a majorit; of northera men, authorized him to report iu 
We know that a majority of northern senators here, concur with him 
In presalng its repeal upon us. No less than sixteen of them indorsG 
tbe repeal; and the oppooenls of the measure in this body IVom the 
north are but twelve, all lold. Tiio southern aenators. generally nnap. 
prised, as I understand, before tbe. measure was sprung upon its. of 
Ihe intention to disturb this line of division t>etweeu tbe north and the 
iouth, have received Uiia proposltiou, not made it Tbey have not 
refused to accede to it. With a vote almost unanimous they will accede 
to it, especially as it is known to be supported by a narlbern president, 
and a cabinet composed of a northera majority. I did not ask for it ; 
I would aot have proposed ili and I may regret that it was offered, 
because I do not believe it will repay us for tbe agitation and IrriU.iinu 
It has cosL But can a senator, whose consLituools bold slaves, be ex. 
pected to resist and refuse what the Dorlti thus freely offers as h 
measure due to us?" lb,, p. 'MS. 

> " By that compromise the south yielded all the territory north of 
89' SO' lo freedom, but if tbe north wants to surrender it back again 
to slavery, the sooth will not refuse to lake iU" The New York Tribuiu, 
February 0, 1854 
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see things as they really were, in order to recognize thil, 
in the main, the weight of the answer was only an tjifu- 
ent one. To the lienor of the south be it said, there ww 
to be found among its representatives one man who dared 
to expose the hollow Bopluem regai'dless of any consider- 
atioD. "Who, asked Cnllom, empowered Douglas to make 
thatofFer?^ With what right were Douglas and hisiuo- 
ciates called the north! Claytott answered to thU: iht 
majority of the northern senators force the bill on iiB,«iirl 
we must assume that they correctly re]ireeent ihe opinio" 
of their states. No! that must not be assumed. There v^i 
only the formal right to act as if that were so, bnt if pft'- 
pie were honest, thej should make no use, in this case, of 
the formal right, b^-ciuiso the events of everyday announced, 
in thunder tones, that these gentlemen did not correctlj 
represent the public opinion of their states, Moreover. 
people were not authorized to estimate the public opinion 
of the north according to states, but they should ask tiie 
question what the population thought, and, when this wis 
done, the majority of the senators of the norlhern slates 
shrank to the representation of a minority.' But if it was 
wished to infer the opinion of the represented from llie 

■ " Bai it is said tbut Ihe north has voluiileered this uSer of a r«p«il 
of tbe Missouri compromise to the Eouib. I demanU lo know, la 
li«liatf of iDj conailmeou and my comruOD counlry, who executoil 4 
power of Httome; lo Ihe flenator from lUinoig, Uie sathor of ibi« Wli. 
lo make Ihis off^r, to reopen Ihe founlain of biller ivsipts. and lo rene* 
Ihe don^mui agitation which has heretofore well Digh s^rnred tlija 
glorioU9 Union!" Conpr. Globe, Isl Sess.. 33rd Coosr.. App, p. QSi 

' " Bol. eir. has the uorlh made this lender! In the niher Wins of 
■ he capitol amnjorily of norlhem aenalors, repiesenliua; a masiitDKK? 
of eight million seven bandred and ^1x17 -three Uioasand sevvn hiindr>d 
Hud fifty, voted ogainsl ii, while ihe fouHeen votes In lis furiw r^irr- 
sealed a mnsiilnencjr of only four million Ave hnnilfit titid EitTfiitt 
etsUt Ihousand five himdri^d nnd sevMnly-lliree. but llltle iiinr* tbw 
half as maujr astheopponantsofihebUl." Grow of Puitisylvi 
Ihe b"use uf rvprc^oulailves. May 10. lb., p. 87t 
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coarse of tlie irrepresentativea, wby did people look to the 
setiatore wlio were chosen by the legisiatnres, iiisteaJ uf 
inquiriiif; liow the I'epreseatatives chosen directlj by the 
people thought? Could a mrtjority of these, too, be found 
to force the biH upon'the south, or was it not known very 
■veW tliat, in the most favorable case, it would require a 
grent effort to win over a sufficient number, in order, 
i.togetljer with the serried ranks of the representatives of 
the south, to constitute a majority' J* 

It was true that the south likewise had been Burpriaed 
■"by the proposition to repeal the eomproinise of 1^20, and 
.that it preserved, for the most part, during the whole con- 
test, a certain equanimity,* which strikingly contrasted 
-■with its excitement during all previous struggles over the 
'elavery quesiion. But that, in presence of these facts, it 
pretended to look upon the few dozen of northern politi- 
( in congress who had dcxtrously designed the plot or 
allowed themselves to be drawn into it, as the north, showed 

Qrow coDtiDiied: "And at the first vote ia this house, no TL>rerr1ag 
the bill to the committee of the whole, uf the one humlreii and two 
in fitvor of the reference, flfly-fbur were Democrats, foriy-four 
Wbiga, and four Free SoilerB, representing logeilier & oonstliuency of 

roilUon two hundred liionaand, while the twenty-three voles Sfrainsl 
It represented a constituency of only two millloo three bandred ihou- 

d," 

Tbe New Orleans Bee writes; " So far as the south is conceroed, 
•ometbing not veiy far from iudiHeranee ia felt upon the subject. Let 
Ibe Nebrasica bill be rejected lo-morrow. and the aouth wiU sleep ijuile 

aonnd at niglil na before. We shall hiive no revival of the treason. 

ible discussions of 1850 With the exception of Ibe WtLSh- 

iDgtoa Union and a very limited numtwr of journals lliat seem to 
Iter Ur. Uouglas'a ambitious designs, nnd lo mount the huhhy whith 

BOW bestrides, Ibe entire southern piess is occupied with Nebraska 

ftinhertlian OS a somewhat inleresling topic of eonlrorersy in Ibe 
natiunal legl^luIure. Of the Irerueuduus eichenienl of 18.".0 ibere Is 
ren u sciDllliation lell." The New York Tribune. March 4, 1854 
Tbe Tribune adds: "We believe Ibe .£m la rlgbt in this view of tbe 
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that their equanimity should not Iw considered indiffer- 
ence. The reasons already cited, and which made ite pu*- 
seseion of Kansas of the greatest importance to it, because 
<^the geographical position of the country, may not have 
been clear to tJie masses of its population. But the most 
insignificant man in the south, even if he could not fully 
assign the reasons therefor, felt that the abolition of the 
Missouri restriction was a question of the very first rank. 
whether the alavocracy reaped a direct material advantagu 
from it or not. 

Many of the moat zealous advocates of the bill said they 
were fully convinced that slavery would never be able 
to take a firm hold in Kansas, to say notliing of Nebraska, 
because slave labor would, considering the climatic con- 
ditions that obtained there, be too nn profitable. And, in- 
deed, it was already perceptible that facts coutirmed this 
expectation, in the main, but if they did, it was not becanse 
of the ground assigned, or was so, only to an extremely 
limited extent. AccordiTig to the cenans of 1850, the 
number of slaves, in slave territory north of the Missouri 
line, amounted to nearly 900,000. Kansas had essentially 
the saute climate, and it was uni\'ersa11y believed that its 
soil would be peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of 
hemp and tobacco, which, according; to the prevailing opin- 
ion, could be carried on best, or only, with slave labor. It 
was moreover, very well suited for slave raising, a busineBs 
which,as the long experience of Virginia bad proved, was 
mnch surer and much more remunerative than the culti- 
vation of tobacco. If the slaveholders had had to reckon 
only with soil and climate, it was to be expected that they 
would build a very comfortable nest for themselves in 
Kansas. But even if it was quite undoubted that the foot 
of a slave would never tread the soil of Kansas, the nurtb 
would have had to enjoy a high degree of ingctiuousnes^ 
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d be made to believe that the south had only an 
academic interest in the liholition of the Missouri com- 
promise. Could it be that people believed tlie " mauifest 
destiny " of the country, was accomplished with the acqui- 
sition of laud made in the Mexican war? In the south, 
people were almost nnanimoiiBly of the opinion that the 
Union would now extend greatly until it readied the limits 
predetermined for it by fate; and in the north this view was 
held in so much favor, that it was plain, that on the first 
favorable opportunity an energetic effort would be made 
to extend its limits. But if further territorial acquisitions 
were to be made, was it not eminently important that the 
principle should be established, that the territories, in 
respect to flnvery, should be as independent of congress as 
the states were? And even if the annexation projects of 
the south were never realized, it would have received, in 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, a draft on the 
future whose value was really not to be under-esti mated. 
The rights guaranteed by t!ie compromise of 1820 had for 
Jong years stood in the eyes of the whole north as holy and 
as inviolable as the constitution itself.' But if now its 
politicians could dare, unpunished, to hand them over to 
the alavocracy, was there any demand whatever the latter 
might not make! The moral element alone must have made 
this victory a triumph of greater magnitude and impor- 
tance than auy it had hitherto achieved. Moreover, it 
\roald legally have been scarcely possible to refuse any of 

> Webster had said In Ms speech of the 7ih of March. 1S50 : " Aod I 
now say, air, as the proposition upon whicli I stand IhUda;. and upon 
tlie tratli and firmaesa of which I iDleDil to act until it is overllirowa, 
that there ie not at this moment within the United Stnlea, or nd; lor. 
jiwry of llie United Stales, a single foot of iand. the character uf wliich. 
in regard to its being free territory or slave lerrilory, is not Hie*! by 
some law, and BOrne irrepealablo law, beyond the power of the aclloo 
of Uie goTermiienl." Welwlet's Works, V., p. 340. 
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ite (ieiimiide. for if the Miasoiin compromise was repealed. 
because ot'its iiuconstitutionality, its repeal wae in principle 
the constitutional nationalization ot'siavt^ry. 

To the assurauces that the south was at most iadiSerent 
and ouly could not decline the unasked for and unexpected 
offer of the north, there were opjiosed other exptanalioD£ 
of a vei-y different character. The Richiuond £xaminer 
demanded the gallows and the wheel for every soulhem 
traitor who should abandon the slavocracy, in this decisive 
battle, for any reason.' It, too, pretended to believe that 
the slaveholders in Eansas aud Nebraska would find an 
invincible antagonist in nature, but it not ouly aeknuvrl- 
edged that this, as compared with the (juestion of principle, 
was of little importance, but it openly said that the vic- 
tory in the struggle for principle would lay the Union at 
the feet of the south. Wheu the bill had beeu adopted by 
the senate, it uttered a triumphal shout bo wild aud so 
brutally honest that it no longer needed a mind versed in 
constitutional law, but only self-respect and blood at 
natural heat, rightly to recognize the importance of the 
deed. * 

■ "Much. Day. Hlmoat everything, tlepeods uginn Ibe unanlmlly of 
tbs Bouib in tlilit gruve crisis. . . . Let ua haug. draw aod iiuart«r. 
williout judiTB or jury, tlie aoulhern lraiti>r ILul akullta now." Cilwl 
in lliB N. T. Tribwu of Fi'bruary 8, 1854. 

■ "Tlii»TolB eatablishea Iba I'act, beyond controvergy, thai tlip soolli 
liaa never lieen slrouger or more influential, than at the present mo- 
ment, in congress. . . . Tbe debate and vole upon the Nebnuiia 
question have demonatrnted that the respeciabiliiy, elrength, iofluenve 
and welglit of Ihs anti-slavery party wa« never at a lower ebb tlion st 
the piesenl uoroent ... it alTurds us pleasure to say that the sliacklea 
of the negro were never more firmly riveted than at present. Never 
haatbaaiave owner fell his grip upon his 'peculiar properly' mora 
secure, never bos ho felt more certain of the protoclion which Is guar- 
anteed to him in emigralitig In tlie territories with bis slave. 

"Abolllion, a lawless, rude, vulgar (.'yclopian monster, li«s prM. 
trated, for tbe time, with mangled limbs and rayless eye, the uonhfinpt 
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■What the Ejnaminer announced in trnmpet tunes, every 
Bontliero pcililician had, from the first, recognized just as 
cleiirlj ae the Hichinond journalist, and yet it took a long 
time for many of them to grow warm in the eause. On 
the 24th of May, Bell of Tennessee, said, in open session, 
that all the southern senators with whom he had Bpoken 
— Toombs only excepted — had regretted that a inotioti 
had been made for the wiping out of the line which had 
preserved the peace of the country for thirty years.' As 
Bell, after wavering a long time, had joined the opponents 
of the bill, his testimony in this question is hi-yoiid sus- 
picion, and it is apparent from it, that many of these 
gentlemen remained sober enough not to overlook that the 
offer called for examination from two different points, and 
that if it were so examined very serious drawbacks were 

and acorn of every honest man. . . . The HiDglesa viper can hiss, bn' it 
cannot wouod. The south is now potential in the senate, mnnipoleat 
with the piesident, nnd the speed}' pasaaj^e or the Nebraska bil) by 
the house of representatives, will demons! rate' that we have aboUtiao- 
iam in every form and shape under our feet. We have trampled upon 
a principle, we have gained a victory upon what was equivalent to an 
abslract priociple, for we neither expect o^r look to the introduction of 
slave labor into Nebraska and Kansas. ... In tbe intro<1ucti(tii 
and SDpporl of the Nebraska bill by Judge Douglas, a senator rr»m a 
tree stale, and in the support of that bill by northern Beniiiors, wo 
have gaaranlies upon which we can ssfely rely. . . Tlio loyally 
and faillifulneaa of norlherQ senators who Hlood by the aoulb will not 
be forgotten. Their services will be rewarded by the lusting grati- 
tude of the south, as well as by tbe aubsIftDliai hoaors which she so 
often besttiws upon true and noble friends." The Richmond Examintr. 
Mnrcb 7, 1354. 

1 " I believe be (Toombs) is the only aenalor Itom the south with 
whom I ever conversed, wlio thought thie was a good thing in itself. 
Of ail oilii southern senators with whom I have ever cioversed on 
the subject, I do not remember a single odo besides who did not depre. 
cale the Introduction of Ihia meastire of repeal. But they thought 
that tbey could not go against it, presented, as it seemed to be. from 
the north; though they believed no practical good would come to the 
south from it." Congr. Globe, 1st Sess., 33d Congr., ipp., p. 9c[9. 
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to be fomid in eontraat with the very attractive sdno- 
tages it procnred. The Dumber of tbose with whom the 
former preponderated, either from the first, or after loug 
consideratiou and doubt, was, indeed, Email, but the heavi- 
est blows aimed at the northern conspirators and their 
southern allies were, in great part, dealt by them. 

Cullom had hitherto been an almost nnkuown politician, 
but he was a representative of the slave state, Tennessee, 
and hence nothing that the Samners, Sewards, Chases, 
Wades, or Giddings could say could, in wide circles of the 
people, make the same impression as his simple declara- 
tion: the only question is whether the south will break its 
faith and repudiate its honor.^ Numberless speeches in 
which the history of the compromise of 1820 and the sub- 
seqneut events connected therewith were foltowed into 
the minutest details, endeavored to deprive tliis repruach 
of it9 force. But the very number and length of these 
speeclies were in themselves a ButBL'ient proof th.il this 
was not possible. "What could be said to show that the 
entire people, from the date of the conclusion of the com- 
pact until a few weeks ago, had erroneously nnderstood 
its nature and obligation were not real reasons but pure 
Bubtility. People were not concerned, by plain facte, rec- 
ognizeil le^l maxims and pure logic to defend a view 
whidi they bad always entertained and advocat*^, but in 
the face of decisive facts with which every educated mas 
was familiar to patch up with unscmpnious pettilbggeiy 
and from vast and intricate material a plea which iiu|^A 
satisty willing and nncritical hearers, to justify or a 
to excuse their own rash action. 

It was simply ridiculous, when DongUs, Stephens, ] 

<"Iproclafaabec«lckdaj tksi tbU N«bnska bill preemta the aalud 
qiaeaUiM «f rafwdlukw at bo rvpixlUiioQ at tb« ftuUi mnd Imbcc id 
Iheaomb. pliglitMllisrtlMactoriffiU.'' lk,ik.Kl& 
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Hunter and many others, proved with serious conn ten ances 
and a great expenditure of acumen, that the Missonri com- 
promise was no compact at all, because the [>artios necee- 
earj thereto could not be named, and because many other 
conditioDE hnA not been fulfilled. The qnestion was not 
to decide a civil suit for breach of contract; it concerned 
an eminently political transaction. The controlling views 
and interests of the north and tLose of th. south had 
come into violent conflict with one another, and the con- 
flict was ended by a proposition agreed to by a siiflicient 
number of representatives of both sides in congress, to 
give that transaction the force of law. That on both sides, 
among the politicians and the people, the conditions agreed 
to were not acceptable to many, did not in the least 
change the fact that this law was a compromise between 
the north and the south. They had striven with one an- 
other and their strife was ended by a law wJiich ■could 
have been passed only by the voluntary co-operation of 
the chosen representatives of both parties. But the law 
had not only given an actual decision, recognized by the 
whole people as having legal effect, in respect to the object 
immediately in controversy, but it contained a provision 
which went far beyond the concrete case and which, in the 
opinion and intention of those who had agreed upon, the 
law, was to make it impossible that the same struggle 
should ever again arise in reference to the object in con. 
troversy — the territory north of 36° 30': at this price, 
the representatives of the north who had voted for tlie 
bill, agreed to do what the south wished in respect to the 
immediate object in controversy, and to secure this latter, 
the representatives of the south who had concluded the 
compromise were ready to adopt that provision into the 
law. Ent such a settlement is called in politics a compact, 
and every one of the gentlemen who now protested bo 




violently against the word, had called the compromise fl 
that name, nnmberleas times. Their sophistry coD&Jsted 
in this, that they desired to make a subtle qneation of 
law out of a simple question of fact. A compact hwl 
been concluded, and concluded between the north and lliu 
fionth. A judicial definition of the word could clutnge 
this fact in nothing, for jnriaprudence had nothing to do 
with the question, since the compact was entered into, 
not according to the constitution, but only under the consti- 
tution. If the jurist instead of the statesman whose action 
is determined not only by considerations of cxpcdiL-ncy. but 
governed by obligations of honor, had to utter the decisive 
word, the queation would have to be drawn into an 
entirely different domain: in that case it would not have 
to be shown that no compact existed, but it would have 
to be claimed and proved that the pact was unconatitn- 
tionat. 

Just as untenable were the further argiiments intended , 
to prove that the Missoiiri compromise was on tlie samo 
level as the most indiflerent of laws, and that, therefore, 
flie moral indignation at its repeal was entirely unjustified. 
Missonri, said Douglas and others, was not admitted into the 
Union under the law of 1820 which spoke only of the line 
of 36° 30/ but under a law of the following year, after a 
new controversy which had been raised over a provision in 
the constitution of the Etate, had been settled by a new 
compromise. If the law of 1820 had been a compact, the 
north had immediately broken it, by refusing to allow the 
condition of the south, accepted by it, to come into force 
immediately, and had even attempted to annul the wliolc 
bargain. 

Here again the sophistry consisted in this, that » mode 
of reasoning borrowed from the civil law was applied tt' I 
purely political trnnsaction. The conttiot and l 
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of tlie year 1820, and the contest and settlement of 1831, 
were practically not completely distinct transactions, lint 
one (iiiestion ; and hence, in judging of their legal political 
consequences, they Lad to be judged as parts of one whole. 
h The constitution of Missouri contained a provision which, 
I in the opinion of the north, was contrary to the constitution 
I of the Union. In accordance with this conviction, it could 
I not allow a part of the compact of 1820, which had refer- 

Ience to the admission of Missouri into the Union, to come 
into force, until the difficnity created by Missouri alone 
had been removed. The north had not bmken the older 
compact, because it had forced another compromise, but u 
I new compromise had become necessary by the raising oy 
I MisBonri of another cuntroversy, in order to allow one 
I part of the older eompatt co come intu force. The com- 
promise of 1820 was, in other words, the condition pre- 
cedent-, and an integral cwmponent part of the compromieu 
of 1821. 

It was true that a part of the -epresentatives of the 
I north wished to use the opportunity afforded by this new 
controversy, to bring about the repeal of the detested com- 
pact of 1820. But tbey did not socceed, and it was absnrd 
to make the whole north responsible for their wishes and 
intentions, in the sense that it had lost the moral right to 
consider the south bound any longer by the part of the 
compact which seemed an onus to it. A compact between 
the two sections was simply impossible, if by such a com- 
pact it were understood, that the whole of the population, 
or at least of their representatives in the federal legislature, 
ehould acquiesce in the agreement, and that no part of 
them sliould ever attempt to interfere with it. It is in 
the very nature of the political compromise, that it is 
entered into by the more moderate eleinenta of the piiriii-a 
tliereCo and that, on both sides, extreiniets are averse to it, 
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and remain averse to it. Hence neither its moral i 
legal oliligation is ever afTected by tlie fact that extreinisls 
denounce it and seek to destroy it. Its moral as well u 
its legal obligation remains intact, so long ae tbe joint 
number of the moderate, on both Bides, is great enough to 
defeat snch attacks, and in all new cases falling under the 
compromise to give full force to its etipnlations. n«nce, 
it was absolutely unjustifiable to say that no moral reproacli 
could be made to the south because such and such repre- 
Bentatives of the north had at this time or that, lamented 
tbe eomjiact of 1820, and tried to break it. 

The north had not only kept all the promises it had 
made in the compact of 1820, but it had done more. Tlie 
compromise was silent <ioncerning the territories south of 
the Missouri line, and hence, under the compromise, there 
was no «ndoubte<.l legal obligation on the part of the 
north to permit slavery in them, and to admit them into 
the Union as slave states. It was perfectly entitled to say 
that this question had been left entirely open and was to 
be decided, in every individual case, by the considerationB 
which should seem controlling to the majority of congress; 
and the south could, at most, claim that, according to the 
spirit of the Missouri compromise, these territoriea were 
to be looked upon as its share in the territorial posses- 
sions of the Union. These were not left to tbe south, 
without any objection whatever, but a sufHcient number 
of northern representatives had always stood by it to 
enable it to carry its claims without exception and without 
any really great diihculty. Hence the north had not only 
been true to the letter of tbe compromise, but it had 
always acted in accordance with what its spirit, as 
interpreted by the south, demanded. Hence it was not 
only absurd but base, when it was sought to infer a breach of 
the compact from the fact that the north had occasiooi 
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1 the extension uf the Hmita of Missouri, gone a great 
Wy beyond the letter, in favor of the south. And if it 
8 not biise, it was absurd to ground its complaint 
the fact, that the north had not observed the compromise 
in respect to the land acquired from Mexico; for not only 
aid the cumpromiae not affect the latter at all, boeause 
had come into the poseesaion of the Union almost thirty 
rears later, bnt the true spirit of the compromise unqucs- 
lionabjy condemned the claims of the south, because there 
question here of the hind which had already been 
lianded over and consecrated to liberty by law. But it 
iras entirely absurd, because conj^resB had not divided the 
Kexican acqntsitionr between slavery and free labor, i. e., 
Mcaiise the north had not iiere immediately asserted its 
^ght in an indubitable manner, to declare Its unassailable 
'jght in other territory to be forfeited. This translated 
lito the plain latiguiige of evtTjilay life meant: because it 
iad not done the pleasure of tlic south in one thini^ com- 
detely, it must surrender what the south had obligated 
Iself never to claim. If the compact was now to be 
'epcaled, without a breach of failb and fidelity, the statua 
Vnte had, as Soward rightly said, to be restored.' This 
iraB impossible and hence, after the south had received all 

'"Lei It be granicd that, in onlor to c.trry out n new principle 
tcently adopted in New Mexico, yiiu can supplsDt a compromise in 
iebruha, yet lliero <a n mnxim of public law whicli forlild» you from 
ippluitiii)! tlmi cumpromiBB. and esliitillstiing a new syslerii ihere. 
Dill yon II rat restore lUe purlles in lulrr^st tbere lo Ibelr (fnfii yuo 
Afore theconipromiae to be suppimiled was established. First, tliea, 
Missouri and Arliansas back to itie uDsetlled condition, in re- 
ird to slavery, wliicli they beld before tlie comproiniae of i820 was 
lacted.and Ibenwe will hear you tnlli ufrcHcindingiliat com promise. 
DD ouool do lliis. You ougbt not to do it if you could j und because 
lU cuiDOt and ougbt not to do It, you cannni wlibout violKling Uw, 
equity, and honor atirognte the guuranlce of freedom in Ne- 
' Congr. Globe, lal Sesa,, 33d Congr., App., p. 152. 
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that was granted it in tlie compact and mncli more, it * 
refusftl fuHy and completely to fulfill the obligations It Imc^i 
entered into, conld not be reconciled with the demands ot^S 
honor and right by any reasoning. 

The case was too simple to warrant the attempt, wittziil 
such an expenditure of time, trouble and actimen, to mau^^mm 
away the fact that the repeal of the Miseouri compromis 
was a legislative act stii generis and cast a etnin on tbi^ 
honor of the south. The only thing correct was that the 
MisBonri compt-omiec did not differ formally from othe^^ 
laws and that, formally, therefore, there was nothing iu^a 
the way of its repeal. That was not at all questioned, ani^B 
it was only asserted that this was entirely irrelevant. It^» 
political character assigued it an exceptional place andB. 
endowed it with a sacred nees and a binding power wht<!ia 
nu other law could claim. Legal arguments could diaiige^ 
this in nothing, even if they were aa weighty as tho«e 
brought forward by Donglas and his associates were weak 
and hollow. It was, indeed, an exaggeration for Bell to 
say. that it had preserved the harmony of the sections 
for thirty years.' The struggle liad contiiiu<;d, become 
continually intensiKed, and continually made the disrup- 
tion of the Union appear possible. But men had always 
come again to an understanding, and this had been possi- 
ble because the iinitieuse majority of the politicians oa 
well as of the people had looked upon the agreement of 
1820 as inviolable, under all circumstances, and Itecnnse 
the greater the danger became the more firmly did they 
cling to the thought that as one esca|>e had then been fi-nnd, 
another conld and must be found. If thu Missouri com- 
promise were now repealed, the whole relation of tlie two 

'" . . . ihe teBtriclion of 1820 . . . which gave repose lo Ute cuimtr; 
and preiierved ibehamioDfor thenectliinsfor a period of tlilriy jean." 

lb., p. uue. 
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geograpliical eections, bo far as it depended on free agree- 
ments nuder the constitution, that is, so far as their 
relations to one another had found a concrete and legally 
fixed siiKpe williin the liiuits given by the eonstitution, 
would be put on an entirely new and essentinlly difi'erent 
basis. Not only would a point of interrogation take the 
place of the fixed law, in the territories lying north of the 
Missouri line, a point whose legal character permitted the 
most various inter[iretations, none of which allowed a sure 
conclusion as to the answer which the question, in each 
concrete case, wonhi receive by the actual development 
of circumstances; but everything which had relation to 
the slavery qnestiun would be unsettled in the conscious- 
ness of the people. The direct consequences would, indeed, 
have been j^rave enough to keep every patriot whom pas 
sion or preconceived opinion had not blinded, from laying 
hand on the work, even if he houeetjy doubted its consti- 
tntionnlity. But incomparably more important was the 
direct consequence, for it was the cutting of the cable 
which held the ship of state in its anchor-ground. 

Could the slavocracy find its account here? Was it 
not, in the first plane, to the conservative feeling of t!ie 
northern population tliat it owed its success hitherto! 
Was it not a great mistjike to allow itself to be misled by 
ft few rash politicians, violently to destroy this conserva- 
tive feeling by an act — whether with reason or noL^ which 
the majority of the northern population looked npim as a 
gross violation of law, a shameful breach of faith and an 
onparalleled injury? But no one could be deceived as tn 
thie, that there was here no offer or tender of the north, 
but only the plotting and intriguing of a hnndfnl of poli- 
ticians. And when the sonlhern i-epreaentatives accepted 
their offer, they resolved with full consciousness, on their 
own and their sole responsibility, in conjunction with the 
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KiubitioaB Bchemere, cowardly dongli-fiioes and BiniilV 
brained doctrinarians among the northern repreBent3tive*i 
hj ba.=e intrigue and a plot hatched in the dark, to do tty» 
deed which since the adoption of the constitotion US'** 
more pregnant with conseqnences than any which congr^^** 
had heen asked to do. Douglas had received no authc^'- 
itj to make the offer and the Boiilhern representati^' <* 
had not been compelled by their constitncnts 'to 
claim the offer from the north. It needed bat one wo ^ri 
from the representatives of the south to close Douglas*- s 
month before he had brought them into a forced position ^n 
respect to their constituents, were it not that they had. fn> "»n 
the first, Iteen willing, spite of many reasons to the contrary, 
to strike the fetters of the Missouri restriction from tlJO 
slavocrncy even by plots and intrigue. Benton's Bturdine^ 
was entirely in place when he declared that it was a 1 1« 
to say that his agreement to the compronjise law of 1850 
was a vote for the repeal of the Missouri compromise,' 
and, jnsl as little as he did anyone else believe, then, that 
he was voting on that question. And Cullora demanded 
in vain, that even one memorial of the people might 1» 
named which conld he cited as a i>rele\t for the motion 
of the territorial committee." The "finality" had been a 

'"Wlioever says that I intended tbe repe«l of 111? Missouri eom- 
pmmise wbeD I voted Tor the compromise mpaaiireB of KM, lies, sir; 
h« lelU a lie. sit," TUe N. Y. Tribute. Feliniwy fl. 1854. 

' " Mr. Chairman, lei me ask ;ou, lud lei me o&k ererj member 
here, it a mice or a p^tirion has cime up fmm any qaarter oT thil 
Union ilemanding a repeal of that nni'tentpompromise? I bare hruA 
DO voice from my cuosliiuents. nor (tarn the state which I In |iut 
represent, demnnding its reikeal. No piililic meeting or the people, no 
prininry assembly. noconTeuiion. do le^-islatiTc \nidj has called fat 
Ibis ineHsnre. Ko individuHl riliron has invoked your inlerrerence 
in this innlier U> break up an-d trample d'i<nii ihnt comproroif e of 1830 
I dentnnd here, this day, to knoar ir a slu^le vnit-o from ilie piMple InJ 
leached ibiti hall iletuaading a repeal of Ilie Missouri campruiulM be- 
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tflelnsion, bot that tbe struggle between the two aectioiis 
Whould be taken up, at this moment, and in this form, was 
[the work solely of a few politicians, planned and executed 
^to t'nrther their own personal ends and the supposed in- 
j-lerests of the party. The man who wishes to be convinced 
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iln themselves, that the shaping of political atfairs is not 
always the direct outcome of public opinion, needs only 
to study the history of the Kansaa-Nebruska bill. It 
•would be difficult to mention a Beeond instance, in wiiich 
!ft great people, as in this, allowed a measure to be foisted 
on them, by a handful of deinuf^ogues and trading poli- 
ticians, tinder such empty pretexts and from such wretched, 
selfish motives, a measure by wliicU tliey cut loose from 
^one of their greatest principles and which was destined to 
I'Gxert a material influence on one of the most noteworthy 
and important processes of development in the history of 
the world. The people had just begun to feel comfortable 
on tbe downy bed of "finality," aud in a night tliey allowed 
Aemselves to be deprived by slight of hand, by Douglas and 
hiB co-conspirators, of the compromise of 1850 and the 
^mpromise policy to be demolished, on which, since the 
origin of tlie Union, the whole history of their political 
t and especially that of the slavery question, 
}i&d rested. 

When nations, in the chess-play of the political ambi- 
tions of their chosen leaders allow themselves to be mis- 
used in this way, there is never wanting, in accordance with 
iflie law of historic growth, a bitter liumor in the tragedy, 
>vhich places folly aud guilt in their right light. Here, 
the humor lay in the fact that the territorial committee 

Jtoo the inlroiluclion of this baleful rafisaiire! Now, air, we do hear 
.Ihts call, but not from Ibe people; and it souDiis ou our ears lilte a 
:Seath-kDtill." Oongr. Qlulie, Ul Sess., dS-X Congi'., App., p. 6i;8. 
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of the senate declared eternal peace to be the sublime aim 
and the certain fruit of its motions, a peace which could 
never again be disturbed by anything or anybody. This 
reminds me of those strolling companies of athletes and 
rope-dancers who are wont to have a "very last" exhibi- 
tion succeed their " last," and a " positively last " their 
'« very last." " Finality" had triumphed in both parties, 
and the minority who did not recognize it as a political 
dogma had made no endeavor to disturb it, but its chosen 
and most distinguished representatives united with cold 
blood and full deliberation in the demand to destroy it, 
in order to put a "positively last" settlement of the slavery 
question in its place. It was strange to see south 
Whigs and northern Democrats uniting to carry this neuts' 
blessing.to the people, for they were not acting under th 
pressure of danger to the Union ; it was still stranger tha 
a disturbance of the peace should not have been await 
in order to substitute the most j>erfect for the perfect, bu^ 
statesmanlike wisdom and patriotism demanded that th 
people should throw themselves out of a state of peace 
into a wild struggle, in order to achieve a pence that was 
absolute. All old wounds had to be torn open anew, 
passion fanned more violentl}^ than ever, faith in the 
political honor and trustworthiness of opponents destroved, 
the difference of principles made more clearly and 
sharply present to the consciousness than ever before, iu 
order, in the real sense of the word, to drive the slavery 
question out of the world forever. Adopt this bill, and 
never again will anyone be able to tell, from a political 
speech, whether the speaker comes from a slave state or 
from the free north, said Douglas, and the whole chorus 
enthusiastically corroborated it.* The special providence 

' Douglas: "It will have the effect to destroy all sectional parties 
and sectional agitations. If in the language of the report of the com- 
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which watches over the United States mnat have now re- 
membered it with a special era ul' signs and wonders, for 
the people needed only to invert all the laws of logic and 
of healthy common sense, in order to be sure, that they 
were walking in the way of salvation. 

But all thia coald not be believed simply on the word 
of these gentlemen. They had to sliow wherein the won- 
derful power of the bill lay and that they were ready t» 
do. Tbe "principle of tlie bill " was the great magic 
word which was to open tlie eyes of honest doubters and 
to lay low tbe factious and the fauaties. 

What now was the grent principle) " Non-intervention 
and popular sovereignty," unanimously answered the 
friends of the bill, that is that the principle of the abso- 
lute right of self-determiniitiun, which was politically and 
socially- politically the vital principle of the Union, should 
be fully Applied iu the territories, so that they might 

iiilttee,;au witlidraw tha slavery question from Ihe halls of coogress 
and the piilllkal arena, and commit it to Llie arbitratneDt of those who 
are imniecllntely interested iu and alone responiiihle for ita coose- 
quences. there in DoihiDg left out of which sectional pariiea cat] be 
orgBiiixed. . - . Withdraw Ihe alHTery question from the pulilical 
arena, and remove it to (be slates and territories, each to decide for 
iUeir, such a cataslrophe (the disrupliou of the Union) can never hap- 
pen. Then you will never be able In tail, by any aenalnr'a rote for or 
against any meusure, from what slate or seclion of Ihe L'nion be 
comes." lb., p. 33^ 

Oau: " We shall find ourselves al thq goal, the prir-e of Union and 
tranquility won beyond Ihe reiu^li of t'ulure ugitnlion, however mighty 
tuajp be tlie proi^rcss of our confederation over the conlinenl whose 
dealiny iechiaely inlerw.iven with our own.'' lb., p, 379. 

Peltlt: " If you pnsa thia inoiisure, my word for it hereafleryou will 
bM know, from tbe speeib iif a man in eiiber house of congress, 
whether he hails l>om (he Itio Grande, the savannuUs of (he south, or 
from the extreme nnrih. You will only know him as a Whig or a 
Democrat . . Pass ibe bill, and all slavery excitement will be at an 
end; there will be no found all on on whicb to rear the fabric of t^irtlier 
discord and further conleutiou." lb., p. 213. 
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regulate their domestic affairs entirely independently of 
congress and according to their own judgment. If this 
were really a great principle, and fhe principle whicli ran 
so dominantly through the whole political and social politi- 
cal life of the Union, that it had to be fully applied in the 
territories, then the bill was a real monstro^ty, because it 
violated that principle at every step. Leaving the slavery 
question out of consideration, the territories had, in no 
respect whatever, been treated as politically of age, but 
us had always been the case, they were looked u]K)n as 
wards of the federal government who stood in every- 
thing under its control and its direct or indirect influence, 
and who could be granted only so much freedom of 
movement as was necessary to allow them gradually to 
mature into independence. The population were not 
authorized by congress to organize the territories, but 
thev rov'cived their orcranization readv-made from coni^ress, 
and had to get along under the organization so received, 
whether thev liked it or not. And these acts of orcraniza- 
tiou ditfored essentially from the state constitutions, not 
onlv in the fact that thev were not products of the terri- 
torial will, but were devrood. Thev not onlv established 
the forms in which the life of the territories, as com- 
mon wealths, hail tv> m«.»vo, but the persons who held olHcial 
jH>wer in thorn, wor^\ to a i^reat extent, apfK»intetl by the 
federal ixovonunent, and tlie {'v»pulation and their repre- 
sontati vos liad not Iven irrante^i the least inlluonee in the 

choiee of them. Govorr.ors ar.d iudires were oiitiivlv in- 

• • • 

doj^oiulont v^f the iH»pulatio!i; t:ie prt^sident nominatetl 
thorn a!ivl thov wori^ lejfa'lv a::d 'h, r^.-t'.' or:r*^ns of the 
fovloral power. l^!\Iy the lo^is'ativo U^iy prv»oovded from 
tlio t*r\v oluMvV of the poi^r/.ariv^v., but even it was irreatlv 
limit<\l, in manv n^>Vvv:>, :.; i:s o;-er.'»::on.* It was not 

* *' Tho Inll iisoif iijnorv'* :Uo priuvij^Ie in e\erv Uue. In>tead of 
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very refined but it waa certainly entirely correct wlien 
Washbnrue of Maine said that one might as well expect 
to find milk in a male tiger, as non-interveatioD in the 
bill. I 

What was new in the bill was not, of course, the pro- 
visionB indicated, but the principle of non-intervention, 



recagnizing tbe gnveraor whom the people have elected, and for the 
term lie was elwled, llie president appoints that officer, and liis term 
is 6xed At font years. He takes llie censiiB, districts the lerrlury, 
and nsslgne ibe iiuiuber of repreiwuiatives each is to hnre ia the legis- 
lature, and ifl iJie judge as lo the legaliiy of 'Iieir eleclioD, He fixes 
the time for the legislature lo meet, die place al wbicli it shall meet, 
has a reio over the laws it shall pass, and bis veto can only be over- 
come by Uie agreement of two-thirds of each branch. He cuts the 
terrilory into counties and townships at pleasure, and has the right Lo 
appoint and comniiBsion all probate judges, sherllfs, Ireusurers, audi- 
lora, coroners, commiasiooers, recorders, prosecutors, noiaries, juslicea 
of the peace, towosbip trustees, etc., etc., down to fence viewers, and 
removes them ut will. He commands the mililia, has a f^t-ueral super- 
vision over tlie lawt!, overrules Ibe judges liy an unconditional pardon, 
and gets paid from the federal treasury. And for the due execution 
of all these trusts, nnd many more which I bare not time to enumer- 
ate, he is not responsible to the people, but ia the viceroy of the presi. 
dent, who reio'ives hira at pleasure. A Becretary. allcrney, and 
marshal are also appointed by the president, receive Ilieir pay from 
the federal IreHSury, are not amenable to the people, and are remova. 
ble at the will of the president. The president also appuinls the 
Judges. The bill fixes the precise time at which tlie legislature must 
adjourn, and no pressing public exigency can prolong its session for a 
Binglehour; and the people are taxed wilhoDt a voice In the levy. 
collection, or diBbursemeni." Htuart of Ohio in the the House of 
Representalives. lb., p. 643. 

I "The bill is intervenlion from one end to the olher. Examine it — 
hut joa may as well expect lo find millt in a male tiger, as the princi- 
ple of non-inlervenlion in this bill. It has intervention on the first 
page, for the very act of organ ixui ion implies the power and necessity 
of congressional interference. It ia on Ibe second page, where you 
reserve to the governmenl of the United States the right to divide 
the territory hereafier; on the third piige, where you declare that the 
fCOvemor and seerelary shall be appointed by the president and senate. 
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on which it was alleged to be liased. Hence criticiBm w 
not directed against those provieione in the niHf Ives, btit 
only demonstrated tlieir irreconcilability with the princi- 
ple of noil-intervention. By doing tliis, it (proved tbe 
dishonesty of the authors of the bill, that ia it slioww! 
that they did not care for the principle but only iieed it 
as a means by which tbey mi^lit be able to talk tie peo- 
ple into an acceptance o-f what was unpalatable in the law. 
They were able to attain this end, but they could not cou- 
ceal their dishonesty. Chase tore the mask from their 
faces, by moving that the officers whose choice the bill 
left to the president shonld be elected by the people. Tlie 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 90 against 10. But 
if popular sovereignty was to be a rejility, the least thing 
that could be done was to allow the organ of legisla- 
tion to proceed from the people. The inventors of liie 
new principle coutd not grant that. If the olltcialB were 
cliosen by the population, and if, further— which wa« jnst 
as inevitable a consequence of popular fiovcrifigiity— tlie 
legislative body was emancipated from th« direct And in- 
direct guardianship of the fedenil powers, the territories 
would become stales^ — not states of the Union, but inde- 



clioose llieir own governor — 1o appoint iheir secreiai;, Uielr manliiil. 
iLeir allurnej. You kioilly do it for Iheni, uml lutHl 'Usiy i«rm Ih# 
process popular aovereignly. Tou liiiiil. on Uie lonrtti pagr. the luem- 
Iwis of their council to tliineen. and reluse iliem aiiihnrily loinereu* 
iLe numlwr of Iheir representatives beyond tliiriy-nlne. Why DM 
permit ii)e people lo detemiine this matier for ihemBelvea* Are liny 
not, upon j-our own roasoniDg, better qualifled than yuii. lo Judge In 
ri^»|ieci lo tlie proper number or their councillore and represemnilteif 
We And on Ibe sixth page, 'thai no seeeion in any one ye»r bhxil 
exceed the term of forty days, except tbe first aessloD. wliitb miij 
continue sinty ilays," Wlii> tinows l)esi — llie tuembvra of ihtt tarri- 
lorlal leglslHture or llie nieml>er» of congress— IJis length of lima 
re()iiired by tbe leelalatiire la cune^ider llie wania atid tnterosuof Hut, 
peo|tleof tbe leniloriesr' lb., p. 4HS,4!>1. 
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pendent etates which drew the money for the maintenance 
of their pitlitieal organization, from the Union. If popu- 
lar bovereignty in the territories wfw a truth, the Union 
had only duties and no rights in respect to the territories. 
Real non-intervention was therefore, an evident absurdity, 
and the non-intervention intended was no principle, for it 
denuLtidfd and guaranteed non-intervention only in respect 
to one point: the slavery question. * 

On what Was the claim based, that on this one question, 
the territorial population had an unlimited rij^lit of self- 
determination! In the last analysis, it was based on the 
old principle that the constitution spoke of the territories 
only as '* proi>erty." It is all the less necessary to repeat 
here the refutation of this doctrine, since it led its advo- 
cates not to their goal, but far beyond it. If con^'ress was 
incompetent in respect to the slavery question, because the 
conHtitutiou treated of the territories only as property, 
then it had no other legiglative authority in resipect to 
them whicii did not treat tliem exclusively astproperty. 
Iti that ease, the territories were constitutionally "more 
sovereign" than the " sovereign" states,* and congress op- 
pressed them in a monstrous manner. 

This '* pro[)erty " doctrine was, of course, not abandoned 
by those who had" once advocated it; but it was now kept 
in the background, as far as possible, because even they 
were not pleased with the tortuons argument which was 
necessary to maintain that doctrine and to juittify or nither 
excuse the practice hitherto in vogue, and which could not 
now be changed. But if their demonstration did not 

■ Rfmdf or Teaaessee adiuilled thia and said: "It ii nnn-lnferven- 
Itoo ou the subject of gluvery oat;, whicli ihe bill sad iis nupiiorters 
GOD tempi ale." lb., p. ~45. 

* See un exhaustive exposition of the nbsard caasequencea of this 
Lbeory. in Peckliam's speech, lb., p. STO. 
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start out clearly and defiDitely with this principle, tha 
uortliern advocutes of tJie principle of non-iiiterveution 
would have to treat tlie congtitiitionul ijnestioii it&elf vei^ 
reservedly and vagnely, because they neither wuuld nor 
could agree that slavery entered every territory v;hh tbt 
constitution. They looked for their chief poiut of sup- 
port outside of the constitatiou. Benton's old "deino* 
hrateo" principle, which had already so frequently ren- 
dered such good service to the politicians, when the con- 
stitution could not be brought entirely in harmony witli 
their wishes, had again to be called into requisition. 
Itdidnotsaittheold Missourian now to hear hisopponenu 
thunder with bis thunder. But it is hard to see why tli&t 
" principle " might not here be appealed to, jnat aa well as 
in H presidential election, or any other queetiou. in which 
the coustitutioQ was found incunrenieut. The partisans 
of squatter sovereignty now conjiuitted precisely the eame 
fault into which Benton had fallen, almost thirty years 
before, when he so violently upbraided the honse of repre- 
sentativeji, because it had not clu-een Jnokson hut Adains 
as president: tliey chose to forget tlkat the ATnerican 
dcinoentcT had a constitntion and not the law of nature, 
«e a foundation. But had the people, during the hut 
thirty year«, learned eo much, that the attempt was entirely 
witliout pro5p«?ct of success, by high-sounding phrases and 
iinutoilerate gluriScatiun, to lead them again to oTerlook 
this decisive fact, and to cauee them to sul)£Utiite au 
abetraotion of uatnral law of palpable absurdity for positive 
ooDsUtuiional law, the ciinimanda of political rmsou and 
the demands of coinmou sense I One was certainly not 
justified, o-ulKWally to declare this trapoesible, * 
««s recallwl that the pre&ideat, in his iuaugonl i 
h»d w far fallen into the tone of the nusi onUnarf « 
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orator, as to speak of a "nation of Bovereigns,"' a mode 
of fipeecli -wliicli, in its nonsense, would have been only 
ridiculous were it not that, under certain circnm stances, 
Boch silliness becomes a dangerous working force. 

The phrase concerning the natural right, or at least the 
right wliich flowed neccssiirily from the "American prin- 
ciple," of the territorial population alone to decide for 
themselves what was of advantage to them, might readily 
find the warmeat assent among large circles of candid but 
if thoughtless people, because from the "principles" of the 
constitution, an equitable ar^jument was deduced which, 
considering the lively sense of justice of the people, and 
their large-heartednesa, which sometimes bordered upon 
weakness, could not fail to mate a great impression, where 
men did not trouble themselves to think. The territories 
are, it was said, the property of the whole country, and 
hence it is a violation of the equality of the states, univer- 
sally recognized as inviolable, to ch>8e them, \>y a federal 
law, to one-haif of the statee. If it had been said, with 
the strict school of states rights, that the territories 
belonged to the states, the argument would have had a 
meaning, if from it was drawn tlie logical conclusion — to 
which that school, of course, could never descend — that 
congress could, therefore, as a mere agent, do nothing *o 
which one or more owners raised any objection. If they 
did not wish to go that far, then the reasoning did not 
deserve even the name of an equitable argument; a few 
words sufficed to show even the simplest mind that it was 
only a gross fallacy. The states were neither slave states, 

■ " So long OS he {every citizen) ctia discern every star in its place 
npoD that ecsign, without wenitli to purclia»e I'nr liim prerermeoi, or 
title to secDre for him plnce. it will be his privilege, aed niusl b« bis 
actcnoirl edged right to stand unabashed even in the presence of princes, 
vilh aprond consciousness that be is bimaeif one of anatlon of lOTer. 
cigns." Statesman's Manual, III., p. 2021. 
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nor did tliey desire to settle in the territories. Tbet 
no question whatever of the rights of the states, for tlie 
states, as states, liad nutiiing whatever to do with the ter- 
ritories. The only question was, whether the rights of 
certiuD subjects of eei'tiiin states were violated. They were 
not violated unless the constitution, as a municipal law. 
curried slavery into the territories, for not only according 
to the federal supreme court,* hut also according to tlie 
unanimous judgment of the courts of the southern elatei' 
slavery existed only as the creature of municipal lav. 
Slaveholders, in the territories, sliared all the right* po»- 
sessed by the other inhabitants of them; only no priv)lc|;e 
was granted them. There was nothing in the way of their 
taking their slaves with them; they could only not take 
the right of property in their slaves with them, since that 
right was geographically limited by the spher« in which 
the niunicijial law was in force. Such was the law, and 
in the law there was nothing inequitable, Douglas him- 
self had, on h former occasion, exbauslively and strikingly 
proven that there were still other geographically IJi altri 
rights of property which could no more be taken in^ 



' " The slate of slavery is deemed to be amere manidpal n 
rounded npon aoA limiled lo Ibe mnge of the territorial lavra. tVlf 
was fully recogoJKPd in Somerset's case. Lofft's Rep., 1 ; S. C, 11 Si«ie 
Trials bv Harg. 340; 8. C, 20 Howell's State Trials, TB; which WM 
decidei] before the American revolution." Peter's Rep., XVI., pp. 
011.613 Curtis. XIV,. [• 421. 

' "Tbe relation of owner and slave is, in the statw of the t'ntOB la 
wliich it has & legal exi9tem^«, a creature of muncipnl law." Uania'i 
Louiaiann Hep., pp. 402. 403. 

"Tlierielit ofllie masler exlals. not by Ibe force of the law of natnn 
or of nations, but by virtue only of the positive law," Walker^ M^ 
sisslppi Rep., p. 86, 

And in Marshall's Seniucky Rep., II.. p. 4W, we read; 
exisu only by positive Ian or a municipal cliantcter. wlilinut II 
tinn in the Uwof aature, or the twwrltien and cummoi 
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territories, than the pruperty right to slavea. If it -n-ere 
inequitable to relj on the law, in the territories, and con- 
trary to the views of the slaveholders, not to place slaves, 
so far as the nature of the right of property was ctmcerncd, 
on tlie same footing with horses and oxen, all the free 
states were guilty of auch inequity. In the question of 
equity, not the least thing was altered by the fact, that 
tfieir right thereto was uncontested. On t!ie other 
hand, the question of equity, was in a certain sense, but 
not in the sense of Douglas and Cass, shifted, if congress, 
from eqnitable consideralions, was obliged to refrain from 
taking any position towards the slavery question in the 
territories, while the lerritorial legislalnre might i>erniit 
or pi-ohibit slavery. The ^'■rlenioa krtfteo'^ argument 
started out with the principle, that Americans should not 
lose their right of self-determination, because from being 
citizens of a state, they had become inhabitants of a ".ern- 
lory, that is it contemplated only the territorial population; 
the starting point of this reasoning, on the other liand, was 
the principle, that the intervention of congress ivas an in- 
justice to the slave states. But it" it was an intolerable 
injustice to the slave stales that congress, that is, the 
representation of tlie whole people, decitled ii qnestion 
which, as the entire history of the Union showed, was of 
the highest interest to the wlmle people, and of the high- 
est importance, it was evidently an injustice a thousand 
times greater, both to the slave states and to the whole 
people, to put that decision into the hands of a territorial 
legislature, which represented only a small, incoherent body 
of men whom accident and private interest had hri)ii;;ht 
into the territory. Closer examination showed that the 
argument from equity conflicted with squatter sovereignty. 
Bnt the question of equity was really much the older one, 
and, in truth, it was the only one under consideration; 
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squatter sovereignty had been invented only, by an evasion 
of the question of law which could never be decided by 
northern politicians in the sense of the slavocracy, to sat- 
isfy the slavocracy as far as was possible, consideriug the 
views of the north on slavery. 

Did Dickinson, Cass and Douglas, not really see that 
their great invention really led to this consequence? It 
is certain that they had been led to it partly by demagogi- 
cal considerations and their personal ambitions, and it 
was unquestionable that, to a certain extent, they believed 
in it themselves. The shadows which rest upon their 
characters are lightened by this, but their mental power 
and their statesmanlike capacity are not thereby placed in 
a more brilliant light. The more closely non-intervention 
and squatter sovereignty are looked at, the more plainly 
is it revealed that thev were a monstrous abortion. No 
weight sliould be attached to the fact that no attempt 
whatever was made, or cor. Id be made, to bring the great 
principle into full force in referor.oe to the slavery ques- 
tion: but it was oertair.lv correct, as Wilson ot' Virginia 
said, that so ior.g as the laws were r.vt repealed which 
pn.^h:Mtt\: slaver v in tlie territories alrra.iy orj-A!;ized, the 
prinoiplt o^'uli r.ot l-e estaMis::e>:, thivt co::j:ress did not 

«lV»i *•'»■» "-•.»' •• •.'v '•■i»'.^*T •">•••' < -*.V»"«*'V "'^ T " f^ •p"'"!"" *. ■^"t^'i 1 All 
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tion of the idea vanisli when compared with the moastros- 
ity of the idea itself. 

The thinking world had long recognized that a civilized 
commonwealth had never grown out of, or upon, a tabnia 
rasa, \)j the waji of the control social, and never would 
grow CD or npon one in the future, because such a course 
of development is contradictory to the nature of man. 
But the realization of Rousseau's nnhistorical fiction 
would have been child's play compared with what the 
apostles of Bqnatter sovereignty had undertaken. The 
moment the territorial area of the Union was organized, 
it was a tabula ram only physical ly. By the act of or- 
ganization, in and of itself, it became a living member of 
ft political and social commonweallh which was a prodnct 
of the development of the civilization of mankind, during 

I many thousands of years, and which had a very compli- 
cated but very sharply defined character; and as a living 
member of that commonwealth it was subject to the 
, conditions and laws of its life, On such a soil, a contrat 
tooial was to be realized, in respect to the question in the 
liistory of whose development, the peculiar and coTupH- 
eated character of the commonwealth had found its most 
pregnant and forcible expression. And its realization was 
to be rendered possible by legally decreeing a tabula rasa 
in respect to this question; that is not by creating a real 
tabula rasa, but by the legal Sction of one; and the 
motive for doing bo, more or less openly avov/ed, was the 
difficulty bordering on impossibility, by the legislative 
will of the community, so far to master the problem, tliat 
the difierence of principles and interests involved in it, 
toight not lead to the disruption of tlial commonwealth. 
tPeople, therefore, began with an absurdity ah initio^ and, 
that basis, found the solution of the enigma in the 
iolve, on principle, to allow no will to the commonwealth 
25 
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&6 euch, in this (juestion, because all tlie members thereof 
liad BO intense a will, in respect to it, that the coiiinior- 
wealth tlireatened to go to pieces over it. Tlie legislntot 
may, indeed, omit to regulate by law a question propounded 
by actual circumstances, and he may repeal the laws 
ali-c'iidy in existence, but the resnit thereof is simply the 
al)sence of law and not a lubvla rasa, for that expression 
designates primarily some actual condition and not the 
absence of positive law. The beads and heivrts of thu 
settlers were not a tahxila ram, but they brought with 
them all the intensity of feeling and will which bad been 
developed, in the entire people, by the actual development 
of things, in relation to the slavery question. But this 
intensity uf feeling and will was the ultimate reason why 
the community as such, Ghonld, on principle, not dure to 
will, because people had begun to doubt, whether it could 
still will in a mnnner which was compatible with ita con- 
tinued existence or, at least, with its prosperous develop- 
ment. But will it had to, ntne the less, and will itshould. 
The right to will was to be transferred to a h&ndful of 
unknown people, for tho most part with an inferior educa- 
tion, who, unlike the members of the federal legislatiiro, 
were not placed under the pressure of direct natiiuiMl re- 
sponsibility, and who did not, like them, occupy the point 
from which the whole iield could be best enrveyed, Rnd 
from which, tlierefore, the demands of the situation contd 
be best judged, but who, probably, would feel and will in 
this question, with much more intensity than the nvcrage 
of the people, because, in part, they had been detenuined 
to settle in the territory, by their intorest in tli:U qnestiun. 
The apostles of squatter sovereignty ignored tliat the law- 
is ultimately determined not by the spirit of the people, 
but by the sili of the jjeople, which, in periods of bi^tiCr 
xulture, can lind exprfsaion only Uirough the mou]^ 
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j,i and, while they demanded the revolution they 
were carrying on, in the name of the unlimited right vf 
sell-determination and of the sovereignty of the people, 
tliey furnished the greatest parody on all real popular 
sovereignty by substituting for the will of the people the 
pleaBnre of the majority of a few hundred of human a-'», 
whom chance and passion had swept together into the 
territories. 

Butscnsclosa as all this might be, before the forum both 
of logic and of state reason, was it not, after all, the valid 
consei^uence of the theory of squatter sovereignty which 
was, to a greater or lesser extent, admitted by the whole 
people, and especially by the Democratic party? That the 
states alone had to decide, whether they would permit 
slavery or not, and that the Union might be greatly in- 
jured by their decision, did not change this in anything. 
Bui. ytanton of Tennessee rightly said that this decision 
was already practically made by coiigj'ess, if it forbade 
slavery, in the territory. Was Stanton, therefore, not 
right, too, when he further claimed, that such a prohibi- 
tion was virtually a violation of the constitution, since 
the state was only formally left its constitutional right of 
free choice but not left it in reality)* 

' TreitscLke, Deulsclie Qeachiclile itn neunMbnlen JubrLundert, II,, 
p. 63. 

' " Now, a Binte, on being admilted inlo the Dninn, cannol be re- 
■tricted in her Instilullons. Slie inusl, bj universRl admisgiiin, li« 
permitted lo eierclae lier own free will as to the BdoptioB or rejcctiiiQ 
of slavery. But ir you Iromniel lier la Ihe lerrilorial condition; if 
you sltempl to coolrul lier during theforuialiveprocese, youevid^mly 
do not leave to ber the liberty wbicb i» indUpeDSAble to the TormalloD 
of a sovereign stale Your pretense of allowing equality lo the funire 
BUte is ODthing but bollnw hypr-crisy \ you. virtually impose upon her 
aneceasily whii'h destroys her power of cboice, robs her of one indis- 
peosable nllribule of sovereignty, and compels ber in the end to t*. 
what you intend she shall be, a stale la whlcU slavery is pruliibiled. 
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This would be right, or rather decisive, if the state had 
been a being with an existence independent of the popu- 
lation, and if the right of freedom of choice were a con- 
stitutional right of that being. Such was not the case, 
and hence the sovereignty of the state, had not suffered 
by the prohibition of slavery, duriiig its territorial condi- 
tion. But the population had no right to complain, for, 
during the territorial condition, congress constitntionallr 
oxerciseil guardianship over it, in the exercise of which 
the interests of the whole people should not only be 
decisive, but must.be decisive; and if, by admission of the 
state into the Union, the population received the right 
of freedom of choice, it did not act under any pressure 
of the federal government, but 6rom its own inmost 
conviction, maintained the decision which tire federal 
government had come to for the territorial pericni. Con- 
gress did not lay hands, in the territory, on any right 
reserveil bv the constitution to the future state, but the 
etlVv: of the law pa^seil by it, in the interest of the whole 
|Kvp!o, was, that a jvpulation settled in the territi»r>', in 
ur.iM'M wit-: Ov»:i:j:rv>5, were conviiK-eJ and remained con- 
viiiotsl, that 5>laverv would not be to their advantaire. On 
t::o otlier liaiui, it w:i> iivt a sophism, but entfrelr correct, 
whc:; it v.-a< olai^v.o I thut r.on-iuterventi«.»n with squatter 
>^vcr\*i:rt)tv wrvs, i!i its ir.ovitablo tt^eots. an intervention 
i:; tuvor vi* s'.uvcry. Until the territorial p>pu::it:on had 
tuke:: a \\ra!'.y vali.i r^s lutio::, on the slavery qi;e<tion, 
tl.e territ rv w^is, ao.\: iiv.v: to this the^.rv, alsolutelv 

I:" vx ■•::'' >^ ^Arr ^: vvr>-::u:: ^zaIIv r-^>:r:o: :hr in?:::-:" ^-n? of a state 
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■«-ithoiit law, in respect to slavery, and there was, there- 
fore, no legal power wliich could turn away a slave from 
its boundaries. If now the territorial population pro- 
ceeded to exercise their "sovereign" right of eelf-deter- 
niination, thej would not find before them a tabula rasa 
on which tlie^ might trace whatever they pleased. The 
qnestton was, as Franklin, of Maryland, pertinently said, 
no longer, wliether slavery should be allowed, but whether 
it should be aboliBhed.> 

This actual condition of things which could not but be 
the inevitable consequence of non-intervention, wherever 
the geographical situation of the territory allowed the 
slaveholders any prospect of Buccess, led to the further 
question, whether it was only under the visual angle of a 
Douglas and a Cass, that the decision had really passed, 
by the bill, entirely and exclusively into the hands of the 
territorial population i In its original form, the bill had 
answered this question with a, clearness which left nothing 
to be desired. All the taws of the territorial legislature, 
it was provided, hud to be submitted to congress, and were 
to be null and void, if it did not approve thera.' This 
provision was borrowed literally from older territorial 
bills, and so long as squatter sovereignty had not been in- 



'"Tliey announce that they desipi In make oF the terriiorya lahuta 
rata upon which the legislature inny unite, sluvpry or no slnvery, at 
their option. Tlieir motto ig perfect freedom of action oo this siilijecL 
How can there be aaid to be perfect freedom to do or not to do, wlien. 
prior to their aciion, this institution is suffered to grow up among 
them, to entwine itself with ail their interests, and 1o embarrass iegis- 
latire stUion on the Btihject, by questions of interference with private 
property and vested righta? Tiie question aubmiiled lo the people in 
thi§ event, would not be whether slavery should lie ealablished or not, 
but whether it should be abolished," lb., p. ■121. 

' "All the laws passed by the legislative assembly and governor shall 
be submitted to the congress of the United States, and if disapproved 
shall be null and of no elfect." 




Tlie 
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vented, it had never given rise to any criticisni, for it 
a self-evident consequence of the whole conetitutional 
relation between the territories and congresB. But now, 
of course, objection had to be taken to it, since it did not 
say: all laws, with the exception of those on slavery. Tlie 
real decision on the ([nestiDn, whether slavery shouh 
permitted or prohibited, was therefore, like the dec! 
of all other questions which the legislature treated 
legislative way, on principle reserved to congress, 8 
ter sovereignty was, therefore, so evidently an empty word, 
that people could not lielp supposing it was intended 
to deceive. For that congress, spite of the paragraph on 
non-intei-vention. would not, without any more ad», 
silently sanction a law of the territorial legislature which 
prohibited slavery, could not be donbted. For a greftt 
many years back, a large number of the politicians of thu 
south had declared it to be an insulting and nnconetitn- 
tional assumption of congress to make itself, through the 
committee on alaverj', the judge of slavery, and it was. 
therefore, certain that thoy would not quietly submit to 
like insults and like violations of the rights of the eontb, 
by a territorial legislature.' Tlieir protest reiiinined 
without etlect, perhaps because the majority considered 

' HiPBler, oC Pdiiiaylyania, said: "ThlB (tbe proviaiOQ clt«d) was a 
charmiDg cotninenlury upon Uie doctrine of our eoulhern friends. Sir, 
if litis bill bact pasted ia He original form, and oue of Ll«^ legUlaturca 
il constituied bad renlured upou llie prolilbition of alnvery, and »ub, 
milted an act for that purpose to congress, we sliould hare found tbe 
present adrocntes of territorial ind^penilence mee'ing it witli Ihe roo- 
Btitutional objections of the south. We sliould tbetf bave lieard Si 
si) led territorial impertineuce, lo anenipt to preveni llie i>eo[>le of tbe 
south from emigrating with their properl; to a cminTry pun'Iiased «iiU 
Ihe common treasure of the whole Union." Congr.. IJIube, Isl S««. 
83rd Congr., App.p. SIS. llwua not yet forgotten with wUal enipbaeia 
Cnliromia was sccused of impertinence when it made bold to toiii^, 
slavery lu its state cooBlitutloD. 
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iheiuseU'es morally obliged, by tbe non-intervention clause, 
simply to agree to the act of the territorial legislature, 
but the end cunld not, nnder any circumstances, corac 
without a violent struggle, and the very thing which had 
led to the proclamation of squatter sovereignty would not 
have been attained. 

But however this might he, the provision was in such 
direct conflict witli squatter sovereignty that it could not 
possibly be retained after attention was called to that fact. 
It had to be stricken out, because squatter sovereignty, 
the chief point of the bill, could not be dropped. A 
new and very important point was, thereby, introduced 
into the IcgJHktion of the territories, but the territories 
were now, no more than before, their own masters in re- 
spect to slavery or any other question; they were still 
fiubject to a foreign will, hut the will was no longer tbe 
same, and tlie forms in which it asserted itself wer.- dif- 
ferent. The territorial legislature, in its legislative action, 
had become as inde])endent of congress as the leglslatares 
of the states, and Kansas- Nebraska were given a constitu- 
tional position essentially diflerent from that which other 
territories had yet taken or yet take. But the territo- 
rial legislature was emancipated only from congress and 
not generally. The governor nominated by the president 
had a veto which could be overcome only by a two-thirds 
vote of both chambers, and the judges nominated by the 
president bad to decide on the constitutioniility and 
validity of the laws. Kansas- Nehraska, therefore, were 
to be glv^, so far as their attitude towards the federal 
governmeut was concerned, as Iliester e-vpressed himself,* 



• "Andhow ieitnowpropoBi.'d tooveFcoine lliis diffltulty (spoker 
Id the preceding ncile)? By iiiLr[Kluoiu<!; a radical cbnu^ In nur « 
teni of territorial goverDmeat. By esiabliahing no tiKle[>endpiit let 
lolure in couuecliun willi a depeudeol executive and judiciary, ii 




an " ampliibions" character: they w'ere not wards of con- 
gress, but thej remained under the direct guard iaiiehip of 
the president, and the motives which led to this chan)^ 
of system showed that tlie indirect influence of the presi- 
dent in respect to the slavery qnestion would be turned to 
account with an energy conscious of its end. So long m 
the elements who now sought to crown the edifice of tlie 
finality policy by the bill remained at the rudiier, it liad 
tu be aBsuiued as undoubted that no jndjres and no gov- 
ernors would be nominated who in their otBcial capacity 
would fidly suppress their personal views on the slavery 
question and who would be studious, in absolute impar- 
tiality, to allow si^ualter sovereignty to become a truth 
fully and entirely. i And even if this expectation was n<'I 

depcndeni jroTernmentB, Bycnnslilutingan ami'l'iWous ealnMishmeni. 
to embrnce a soTereigQ legislature, witlioul tlie DutioDol powers vetiKKI 
in Congreas by tlie constiiuliou of the Uniieil StaieB,sniJ williout aa 
effective repreBeDlloa in eltlier bruncli of tlielcgialature invested wiili- 
its national sopremacy. In fine, to organize u territorial (.'overnraitiil 
on con trad Ic lory principles, nae or the Diher of wbicb luust l>e wrong, 
B of wliiuti is denounced by the udvocitteB of tliia very mM«- 






1. c 



' " Bat ihe bill of Douglas doM not nllow of prohibition by the 
people. The question reetB with Ilie governnr and the Judgea, u>rt 
they are appointed by the president. And either tbe governor or lh« 
Judges may render nugatory any law on the subject which tlie inliali- 
itants may pass; the governor liy liia velo»nd llie juilgea by llie leger- 
demain of conslilutionai interprelation." Tlie N. Y. rrt'iujui, March 
1, 1864. See also Cbase, Congr. Globe, Isl Sess.. ii3d Congr., pp. 481, 
i-22. 

Perltins. of New Yorli. feared most tbe legerdemain of conslttuUona] 
interpret a lion of liie judges. lie tielieved Ihul llie division of tbe 
tract of country into two territories, was oecssioned, by the iatentlna 
of giving Kansas southern Judges of Ibe extreme stale rights bcLooI. 
■■ Sir, instead of having the people of the territory maice ibe laws for 
tbeir own government, llie intention of tiiis bill is lo have Ihe Judges 
malte the law, Tlie inleutinn of it is, expressly not |o have the people 
raalse'he law forlliemseives, fcut liave iigiavery Judge mnl;e il, aflttlQ, 
put Ibem in a condition tn which llie Jndges shall make llie law. 
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confirmed, it could not be questioned that the president 
had the possibility, by the choice he made of tlie offiel.ils 
to be nominated by him, to prevent the free decision of 
the population and even to cast it overboard. Hence 
Chase was entirely right when he said that the bill did 
not eet up the principle of non-intervention, hnt substi- 
tuted for the right of intervention of coiigrcas the inter- 
vention of the president.^ 

On the other Land, it could not be denied that the bill, 
in its new form, ciime much nearer to squatter sovereignty 
' tlian in its first wording. To infer from this that it was 
, honestly intended to leave the decieion of the great ques- 
tion to the territorial population, would have been a very 
hasty conclusion. To place this cardinal point in a very 
clear light, Chase moved, on the 15th of February, an 
amendment, in which the right of the territorial popula- 
tion, nndcr the constitution, to prohibit slavery, was 
expressly recognized," Pratt of Maryland, wished to amend 

Is the principle on wbii^h these two bills oj-e fouoded, and the effect 
«hkh they are calculaieil and intended to have ; and no man will 
-ever be itomiDal«d or conflrmed either as governor or judge for the 
KutheTQ terrltorf who is not a souihern man— who will hold, as Mr. 
Baily do«s, and has priwlaimed here, that no negro cnn be free, nnleag 
lie can show a law jcranling it lo him expressly." lb., App., pp. 643, 
046. 
I '"The whole action of territorial government is thus completely 
n mthjei^ted to executive control. The whole achievement of the bill ts 
to Buhttitute presidential intervention for congreoeional intervention. 
■ are lo have either, I prefer that of congress, to be exercised by 
the repreaentatives of the stutes and nf the people, rather Ihnn that of 
4 pwaident, too likely, under existing circumstances, to wield ihe im- 
mense patronage of bis office for the eileusion and perpetnalion of 
iriavery." lb., p. 781. 

" "Under which (the con at itu lion of the United Stales) the people 
of the lerritor;, through their appropriate representatives, may, if they 
•ee fit. prohibit the exUlence of aluvery therein." Congr. Globe, Ist 
^esa., 33d Congr.. p, 431. 
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this amendment to the effect, that their right to introduce 
it might be expressly recognized. Tiiat Chase, when 
interrogated, declared that he could not vote for the bill, 
even if his amendment were adopted, served as a pretext 
for the rejection of his motion by a vote of 36 against 10, 
since, as Jones of Tennessee said, it was clear that he in- 
tended, by its means, only to put obstacles in the way of 
the adoption of the bill. This explanation of the vote was 
a course and disloyal artifice. That Chase, considering his 
views on slavery, would, under no circumstances, vote for 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, was self-evident 
But, accordincT to the demands of common sense and, of 
coarse, according to usage in the United States, it was 
entirely legal that the opponent on principle of a proposed 
law should so seek to change it, that it migitt apj"H?ar less 
repulsive to him. It was all the less justifiable to appeal 
to the mala mle^ of Chase, since the amendment was not 
only unquestionably, in his sense, a real improvement, but 
only e\pivs<ed what the Irit-nds of the bill prcteiidcnl to 
intend. Pratt's eompleineiitary prM;.o>itioiu was, fri»ra 
their >tan«h>oint, fullv iustitiod, but even if Chase could 
not vote lor it. the priru-ipal object of the amendment 
would not have been attair.eil. if tluy had adoptt-d it, in 
this form. What Cliase waii:e<l, al»«.»ve all, was sueii a for- 
mulation of the "great priiu-iple" ot' the bill that no 
future art ol intorprt ration ini:ri»t Ik;- able to explain it 
awav;^ av.'i lo refuse to give it that eleari.ess, simply 

1 •• Now I w Ant a !::*':»? cleirer ^'.n '.erstsniin^ofone imp*^nant piinL 
1 \\-4n; :Le ; .: i^nion: « t' th-^ >»'n i*- u> n lue •4'-e>::on wb»-:h^r. under 
the *»!i:i:::i:i :> ^'i* '-he con^*::i::i- n. :iie j^^^plt- of lae territ'»ri»^s •-.T.i pp.v 
lev*- •.'ue'.;:>tvve> A^Aii^t slavery ^ . . . I .;:;rct to the ameotimeot 
whU li :.H- ; .:>: Vn on H-l^yto-l i^^mj^as's :::o;: n ia ::> Ute>! lV»rui . that 

>L.i\ory v.viui>lo:e.y a; :he disj*- >:iion of :ae ^w^ple o( tlie ierritorir»; 
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( Chase did not want to have anything to do with 
iTtlie bill, would hnvn been ridiculous. Jones had, indeed, 
\^y the form in wiiich he clothed hiB repnuieh, already 
|adiuitted that there was another objection to be raised 
; which must have been really decisive with the friends of 
I the bill. Difficulties grew for them out of the amendment. 
|The moment the hill was made clear, the coalition was 
(broken up which sought to push it through. A large part 
■ of the southern representatives went over immediately to 
\ their opponents, and fought in their foremost ranks, because 
[tlie right of the territorial legislature to pi-ohibit slavery 
Ifurae recognized in express words. Hence, the rejection 
[of Chase's amendment did not prove that the friends of 
|tfae bill wished to give the territorial legislature, with 
f«3«altcr sovereignty, only the right to permit slavery, but it 
I'lestablislieil the fact that the bill not only lett it uncertain, 
[but intended to leave it uncertain, whether the IcgisUtui'e 
|inight say only yea or also nay. 

I Thifl is the deeieivc element in the criticism both of 
I'the bill and of its author and advotratea: it was to leave 
jlBTerything doubtful which had reference to the right to 
Ipennit or proliibit slavery. Bell forced the majority of 
plhe senate, by tlieir silence, to maKe the shameful avowal, 
. ftiat this was the only " principle" which the bill 
peontained. With relentless tenacity he insisted on 
jj^eir mentioning, in plain, clear words, the "great 
|l|»rinciple" in the name of which they asked for the vote 
I of every patriot, and in respect to which all hesitation 
Mhould cease. He told them to their faces that they did 
Ifnot dare and could not dare to accede to his demands, 

Bnd in nnolher aection as so binding np the people, by its relerence to 
^ifae liuiiUliooa of the cunslitution, tliat they (.-an la no cuije. luiii by no 
Ifneiuis, liuwever ilUposed to do so, protect Uiemaelves a^tunitt th« 
BjiUroductioD ofsluvery." 1, c. 
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because they would, thereby, declare, tliat tliej no inote 
agreed among tliem^elves thau with the opponents of the 
bill. Thrs was a challenge, aa sharp as could be furRiiiUted 
in decent words, directed persoimlly to every senator of tlie 
majority, and one which touched liia honor as a leyielator. 
But not one of them took np the gauntlet. Bell had, in- 
deed, been able to open their mouths, but they had only 
words for him which were no answer, for the "repeal of 
the Missouri compromise" was no answer, since he bad 
not asked the idle question what they now wanted to do, 
but wished to know what was to be legal, in the future, 
according to the "great principle." Badger referred liim 
to bis speech; Petit said: equal rights for all,' and declared 
that that was not Cass's "squatter sovereignty," bnt kept 
to himself what it was; Fratt repeated the old maxim, that 
the population of the territories siiould decide for them> 
selves, under what kind of a government they wished to live, 
but said nothing about slavery and was silent as to when 
the right of self determination began ; Butler thonght tliat 
the slaveholders were as good as other people;* and Toombs 
bore oft' the palm with the declaration that hie principle was 
Douglas's amendment,* 

And how conld a precise answer bave been given, since, 
as a speaker proved, in the course of the debate, twelve 
different interpretations had been brought forward. CbI- 
lorn could, therefore, say almost without exaggeration, that 
there were not five members of congress of the same 

'*'... tbe carrying of llie same policy and tbe Mme pollticil 
rights &I1 over our lerriloij, tbe giving to the people of Ui« wIujIc 
VDion [he same political iT) righis over every foot of the lerriUfy, 
Donh and sooUi." 

' " 1 andcrstiuid, if jon take awa; all restriciloaa, and giva m a Ur 
chance, we are as gooit as anybodv else." 

>"Tlie principle which I understood I was oapporllng, WH Ika 
amenduieot of the bODorBble teaator from lUiaois." 
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opinion on the "great principle,"' ami, indeed, the "prin- 
ciple" existed only for the obtuse outBide masses. Because 
it could not be done without, so far as they were co-icerned, 
its advocates acted thiiB demurely, and refused, when the 
queRtioQ was pnt directly, to admit, that, among the friends 
of tlie bill, there was a difference of opinion which involved 
any principle. In the debate, many epeakers had, of their 
own accord, said bo themselves, and a part of the press 
Bcorned to play at hide and seek. Brown of Missiasippi 
had, as early as 1848, distinguiahed himself as a cutting 
opponent of squatter Bovereignty,' and the Xatchez Free 
Trader was of opinion tliat the speech which he now 
made, in the same sense, had dealt the death blow to timt 
heresy. Cadger emphatically protested that sqnatter 
eovereignty was not to be fonnd in the bill." Bayard 
rightly remarked that sqimtter soviireignty could not pos- 
sibly be constitutional, if the Missouri compromise was 
unconstitutional, and be frankly said that the differences 

" But T bave been told over and over again, thai the bill eetablishes 
H great principle. I ask wbHt principle' Tou caa find no five men in 
congres9, even among the friemls orihe mensuie. wIki eixa agree aa to 
the principles il does eslablish. Tlie language of the bill is ao aubtle, 
circumlocutory, and taulolofrical, that it seems to have been inlended 
to suit tmj meridian," lb , p. 541. 

* Hehadsald.on tbe 3rd orJune, 1848. in the house orrepreBetitatiTes: 
"The first who enter the lerrllory caunot assume a sovereignty which 
belongs to all. The specific eMrcise of soTcreignly over the question 
of slavery is held in abeyance until the people of the territory ask 
admission into the Union as a stale." Congr. Globe, 1st Hesa.. SOih 
Congr.p App,, p. 048. 

■"The bill necesaariiy Implies but this, that in the exisling state of 
the country, and in the circumstances iind conditions in which the in- 
habitants of these territories will be plac«d, we thought it fair and 
reasonable to them, and not injurious to tbe United States, to extend 
to them the powers of legislation which the bill confers. But never, 
never, in any event, acknowledging directly or indirectly the ejtisience 
ofthis-sriaauer sovereignly.'" Ooogr. Globe, Ut fiess., S3d Congr., 
App., p, &TI, 
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of opinion on the competency of the territorial legislature 
might subsequently become of inipoitanee.' Caskie of 
Virginia agreed with Bajard in his firet atateiiienl, and 
followed it to the correct conclusion, that the federal 
snpienie cuiirt would have to declure squatter eovereigntj 
to bo unconstitutional, since it had already, in its dociiloii, 
in 1810, in the caae of Sere and Laraldu vs. Pltot and 
others, recognized the right of congress to legielatfl for 
the territories, that therefore, ihey had no legislative right 
of their own, and tliat congress could, of conrse, tnumfM 
no right to them which, as the friends of the bill anaui- 
moHsIy ngreed, it did not have itself.* 

To these decidetl declamtions against eq natter eoret- 
cignty, a great number of further protests against tlie 
erroneous doctrine miglit be added, Zollicoffer of Tennes- 
see asserted, in the house of rL-)^iresentat!ves, that the great 
majority of the friends of the bill were unable to find Uu 
objectionable and untenable doctrine in it.* If T 






' lb., p, 778. 

'■'Il appears lo me that the legal timidity n 
wbicb cftQ lieaitate to comiQit Ihe quealioD of ' gqualter HivereigrilJ ' 
to B tribuoai wbich has sucb a Fcmceplion of the relation betnem 
congress and Ibe territories. It is Jasi simply ood abaolittely impns&l. 
ble. iliat tbe supreme court can bold ibai a lerriiorinl legivUiare •»*; 
exclude us of the Eoulb with oiir slnvea (tnra Nebraska ami Kanw. 
when cuDgress [xissesses do bucIi power, when no sucb power ia in Uie 
conslilutioD, and wbeo, in Ihe bill before us, congress exprvaaljr rub- 
jecis Ibe people of ibese tcrrllurieA In Iheir action on 'dumtuttc ht- 
BtiluitoiiB' lo ilie constitution. I^t it be Ixiriie in mind, tlial I am 
not now arguing with Wll mot-pro visolsis, but with those who agree 
that llie conslilulion gives coDgresa no power to exclude any cltiKeu 
wiib his propiTiy from lb* territories of ibe Union. The friencls 
of Ibis bill are a unit in thai belief." lb., p. 1141. 

' -■ I am aware that some of ihe friends of the bill think that whti I 
regard naeioepliouable in sqaalter sovereignty is embracnl lo the 
bill. Silll, the large mi^oriiy think nith me : and 1 cannot con>«Di lo 
lose Ihe cliance of repealing the unjust act of IdiU becBtue toint, 
fancy that lltey see M|uauer sovereignty in iliv bill." lb., p. 9l 
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n were fulfilled, and the differences of opinion 
on this point Ijecame of importance soiac dav, no one could 
excuse himself, by siijing tlutt the deception of tlie people 
was an honest self-deception. The northern "Nebrascals" 
eonld not plead that they were enlightened too late con- 
cerning the real views of their southern confederates. Tlie 
Bontheru representatives had sullied themselves, for the 
whole transaction was a foul one, but they had, from the 
first, fully maintained their standpi>int. On the part of 
the press, this had been done, to some extent, with so mnch 
want of consideration towards the gentlemen of the north, 
who served the slavocracy so zealously, that the latter 
oonid not, sometimes help forgetting to act out of character 
and expressing themselves plainly on the differences in 
principle, in the views of the friends of the bill. Cass 
, who, on the 20lh of February, had diatingnialied himself 
hy an excellent argnment against squatter sovereignty, the 
■ drift of which was to declare it self-evident, afterwards 
told the senate that he was loaded with scorn, abusive 
speeches and threats by the Charleston Newis, as the in- 
F ventor of the heretical absurdity,' But all this did not 
prevent him and his disciples from still demanding the 
j adoption of the bill, in the sacred name of squatter 
L Bovereignty, while these speeches did not keep the south 
I from asking it in the name of the "great principle," and 
while they declared squatter sovereignty to be a constitu- 
tional monstrosity and an insult to common seoEe.* After 

May the bissps of scorn conlinue to burden Ihe winds of big sky." 
icnn be of n« oilier use in lliis world. Tbe boqiIi can yelUestr.iy 
yoo; you aod jour compeers." Cuogr. Glub«, l»l Sess., 83il Uongr., 
A.pp.,p.7Tl. 

' All the aouthem aenntnrs. with the exception of BeDlon and Un- 
derwood bad voted, in 1850 for Berrien's moiicn. that Hie territorial 
^Vopulatlon sboiild pHss no law "establishing or proUlbitint; Afrlunn 
-Wavery." Senate Journal, lat Seas., ijlsl C<*ugr., p. ilTd. 



the final vote, in the Benate, Clayton declared, tliat if lie 
could have been present at it, be wonld have voted naj, 
because it seemed after the final debate, that the bill was 
intended as a proclamation of sqnatter sovereignty;' but 
he was, eo far as the proceedings afforded any information, 
the only partisan of the bill who, to the last moment, saw 
in its studied ambiguity a compalaory reason for its 
rejection. 

This could not be a matter of surprise. Rather most 
it have been wondered at that Clayton, if as a puliticlan he 
wished to recognize the commands of civil morals aa bind- 
ing to that extent, had striven so long and so zealously for 
the bill, since, according to the proceedings and resolutions 
of the cancns, this ambiguity had been made the basis of 
the whole campaign. Agreement bad prevailed only in 
respect to the repeal of the Miesouri restriction. Some 
had made it dependent on the simnltaneoas declamtionof 
sqaatter sovereignty, aud others had declared that tliey 
conM accept the condition only provided a form were 
found for the dectaratioD which left room for the views of 
the south, likewise. Douglas had satisfied these demande, 
partly by the addition of the constitntion already discussed, 
and partly by the fact that he had not said, when tlie right 
of self-determination of the population should come into 
force. Some interpreted the clause to mean tliat the terri- 
torial legislature bad to make tbe decision, while others 
said that it spoke only of what the right of the |K>pn!ulion 
would be, when the territory gara itself a state constitn- 
tion.' People settled tlie demands of honor with the 
consideration tliat they should be satislied with the nto- 

■ Oongr. Glol)*. lit Sesa., 33rd Cnngr.. p tiSO. 

* Brown or Missisaijipi who, of course, rxtici tor the bill. remutH 
ta lli« senate: ""I know Uutt nortiicm aadwiuilieri] bi«d pni diUnvat 
duitrtHHtaiu oa tlib bill to suit the luiiudeof Ui«trr«tideae«; ud I 
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IntioD of 1850, tliat ie, that tliey bIioiiM leave tlie decision 
to the federal supreme court. Thin was rif^lit, but, during 
the tour years that had pasised, tliey Lad fallen a great way 
down a declivitous path, for now tlaey concealed this fact 
trndor the consciously untrue pretense that tliey wero 
eetaMishtng a ]>rinciple. The life of a people must be 
greatly imperilled wlien, in a democratic, constitutional 
state, legislators begin to He the people into laws; and 
when they give the lies the form of counterfeit principles, 
Die hour cannot be distant, when the people must choose 
lietween a heroic cure and political decline. That "virtue" 
ie tlie specific vital principle of republics, is a deluMon. 
The historical course of development, natural cin 
Btanucs, material interests and pditical and social customs 
are the elements by whieli, iu alt slates without exception, 
•tlie form of the state is, in the tirot place, conditioni 
Btit when, in a democratic republic, the people in (pieationa 
vbicb are of decisive importance to their position in the 
World of civilization, allow the politicians to euhatitnte for 
virtue — honor and truth — unprincipled cunning, and to 
disguise their dark designs in the garb of principles, their 
rnia is inevitable, if the voice of those who still know 
lomethingof true principles be not Iiearkened to. 

bBT« no deaire to emb&rriMa tbem by uny funiier obserrBtionB." lb., 
p. 002. 
"Thebill refers the queslion of legiBlntinn on the subject of slavery 

|oib«i peiijile ol' lUe lerrltiiriee. Ooe Me mitini»ins ihHt such legis- 
Jstiun woulil nut he uulhurized iinlil ibe ftirmdljou ol' a elate govern- 
ment; tbe oilier. Ibat it would lieaBSOuD as theterrllnrin! goverDtueut 
^organlxed. But wheilier the oae or the oiber be correct, depends 
upon lb« conslitulloQ. The bill expressly (IbougU unnecessitrily) 
lecltres Ihat tbeir legislalion shall be 'subject lo the caastllullon uf 
he Culled Stales.' And ibu dilfereuca thus existing as lo ibe appro. 
Iriate period of legislating oii Ihis suhjecl is left lo be decided by Ibe 
Qdlcial iHbuiisls or ilie country, according to constitutional right, and 
npporl of the bill involves no compromise or coucession by either 
^O." Pbilipps of Alubama, in the Iluuae of lEupreacuIalives. 

26 
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The entire 14th section of the Kansas- Nebraska bill, 
90 far as it treated of slavery, was, from the first word to 
the last, constitutionally and politically, a fraud, but a 
fraud the ultimate consequences of which brought the 
Uqion and slavery simultaneously face to face with the 
question of existence, in such a way, that the conflict of 
interests and principles could no longer find its final settle- 
ment in words, but was fdrced to seek it in deeds. 



MODEBN FOLITIGAI. LIFS. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA BILL. THE STRUGGLE. 

It is a thing which haa frequently been called attention 
to, that the esBential difference between the life of the 
etate in ourdaja and that of former times, is to be ascribed 
to the fact that the holders of political power are now con- 
trolled by public opinion, mnch more directly, and to a 
much greater esleut. It may be said that modern parlia- 
ments and the modern press have created modern pnblic 
opinion. Much less attention has been paid to the other 
fact, that this control, by public opinion, is not as rigid 
and efficient as it ahould be and might be, becanse the 
public discussion of the political questions of the day have 
lost in depth on account of the too wide range it has taken. 
It formerly frequently happened that a policy detrimental 
to the real interests of the people was followed because the 
projects of rulers did not come timely enough and forcibly 
enough before the people for examination, and now the 
people are often befooled, because in the endless hombaat 
of the talk pro and con, they allow an espression which ie 
much more significant than scores of speeches and articles, 
to pass by unnoticed. 

The person who had the time and patience to read 
through attentively, ail the speeches made on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, in order to discover what was realty 
important and material in the confused mess, mountain- 
high of phrases and fruitless repetitions, might have 
refuted every argument in favor of the measure out of the 
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mouth of other advocates of it. Its authors pretended to 
establish a principle which would make all farther strife 
impossible, and their whole reasoning was destroyed by 
their allies. The latter not only argued squatter sov- 
ereignty out of it, but they said in express terms, that 
there was no question of establishing a principle binding 
for all future time.^ They began by making tlie "prin- 
ciple" of the compromise of 1850 the imperative reason 
for the repeal of the Missouri compromise, then proved 
that, by this principle, the most different and contradictory 
tilings were understood, and ended now with the declara- 
tion, that a law was given only for the concrete case, but 
still iui^isted that, by its means, eternal peace was estab- 
lished. 

Unless the partisans of the bill had not, from the 4th 
of Januarv of this vear, become the victims of a fixed idea, 
so that they completely lost the power of thorght in respect 
to the slavery question, these expectations of peace were 
feiirne<K for the simplest mind could not but recognize that 
tlu'se tacts, accord inir to the laws of h>gic, would have the 
very t»pposite consequences, ^ and the effects which the mere 



* Butler of South CanMina: "Now, sir, as my fri*^nd from North 
Caro in;i (Mr. B ilirer^ ha-s said. I would deal ditferenily with differoDt 
territi>rie>, at'o«>rdinir to the people that were on theiu.'* 

Stuart ot Michiiran: " It establishes a i-ria* i; le so far as relates to 
the<e two territories. It establishes that principle no further." Congr. 
(.ili'bo, Ut >ess , '\\\ Conirr.. App., p. ^*7l. 

- '• But the fourteenth section of the bill, with its provisos and 
declarations, is .<o peculiarly and purp» sely worxied. that it admits of 
as many ^ii:^erent iiuerprviaiions as there were i;in ji:a;ies at the tower 
of Babol alter G\h1 had smitten the p» v^ie w.;h a cv»nfu.>;onof toncrues, 
sv^ tha: no man coi:M imlersiiUid his brvnher. . . . Sir. where the 
loimtain s tl.us mu dy. can the stream l>e clear? Whrre the law 
i:^c': c«Mr.;;in> the e'etnents v»:\Ii>«.vrd. can its prticical • tfvvi l>e peace* 
\Vl;on M;e i.irho:*>i of ihis bill cann. t under>:.iad it alike, will not the 
l^v'ple be ucoeivt\lif *' Peckham. Mnv IS. l. c- 
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OiecnssioQ of the question produced coufiniieii tills, in the 
fullest measure. ABsinniiig tlmt, by the non-intervention 
principle of the bill — wliiitever that might be— slavery 
waB really forever banished from congress, had those poli- 
ticians who, in part, represented the state-rights theory in 
its extreuiest form and in part preached squatter sover- 
eignty, the radical abortion of democratic doctrinarianism, 
really eo coinpletely lost all nnderBtandiuf; of the nature 
of true democraey that they conld believe that they had 
thereby secured peace? There would be neither rest nor 
peace till there was no slavery question, in the couscioas- 
ness of the people. But from the first day, it had Iwcome 
apparent that the propositions of the territorial committee 
and the discussion called forth by them, brought the fact 
of the continued existence of the slavery question and its 
steady intensification more clearly than ever before, to the 
conscionsness of ihc people. Congress might make pro- 
visions, but the only thing decisive was how the people 
received its resolves. T!ie politicians, too, might feel thein- 
selves sufficiently masters of the people to venture the 
psBsage of a law which the people did not want and which 
a great part of them had opposed to the utmost, but the 
people were masters of the law, since it dejiended on them 
what legislators they would in future send to Washington, 
To every oath of the politicians on the great principles of 
state sovereignty and democracy, that tlie word slaveiy 
which for two generations had awakened the loudest echoes 
in ita Imlls, should never again be heard in the Capitol, 
came back the answer from tlie jieople: your deeds mean 
war, and the war should have, must have and can have no 
end, until your work is again destroyed. In the name of 
ctenial peace, the conspiratiirs trampled truth, right and 
freedom more and more furiously and shameksi'ly under 
foot, and tliey were answered mure and mure lirmly and 
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resolutely: on your heads be the responsibility and the 
curse; you may overpower us by the number of your 
votes, but you can never prostrate us. North and south, 
the old party structure tottered. The vox populi in which 
the vox Dei is really heard, loudly announced that deeds 
would speak if words were set at naught: ouch were the 
results of Douglas's motion while it was being discussed 
in congress. Were Douglas and the other nortliem poli- 
ticians with southern principles so blind that they honestly 
thought, that eternal peace could be the fruit of snch 
devices, or did they consider the wheels of the political 
" machine •■ ponderous enough to crush out all motions of 
emancipation of the popular will and the popular con- 
science i 

If the only question had been to push the bill through 
congress, the coalition of the slavocracv and dou<jli-faces 
might well have been satisfied with the success of their 
first onslaught. The bill was adopted by the senate, by 
37 ti> 14 votes, on the 3nl of March. ^ Of the absent, three 
had votovl tV>r aiul two ag:iinst the bill, and two southern 
^onato^^, Bell and Houston, voteil with the minoritv. 

• 

Northern senatt^rs had. in the strufTirles alx»ut the slaverv 
ouostion. tro-.Ta-ntlv i>]aved a sorrv part, but, even four 
n^^n:h^ aii-^ the vropluw that the maforitv of them would, 
witi.out any ooip.j ensati^n. vote tor the ref>eal of the Mis- 
sonr: o«^!v.^ro:ni-o. w.^i;M have be^n re^ente*! even l»v the 
r.ouirV.-tV.ots, as a:\ :Ti<':'.t wwA .» sla:i-!er whose baseness was 
surpasso'i oif.y V^y its i''s:;!^i::y. In this vote, the enslave- 
v.-a!'.: •>!' t'.^ -': :s a!>i oo!;so:vno>:-s of the i.^rtliern jmui- 
:io".av>. Vy s.iivtry, V.A-i n:;\*.V.t-»i its 'owes: depth. But at 

» K?»A "% . •'. :>.<» 4:>. :' M •.•.?. :* r 'he ?^s*: ^- hv: lisre^i the whole 
r.*^ ■ av ■ •• ^^ :*> "^ ^ v'.xjv \ it ',•*:'. r^ i '"a."...: wa- tskes B*j: it 
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^ame time, an act was done, which made it a certainty, 
that, from this time forward, the ■wajs ol" the spoils and 
machine politicians of tlie north and of the controlling 
elements of the population, parted, never to meet again in 
the Bluvery question. 

On the 14th of March, Everett laid before the senate a 
protest signed by more than 3,000 clergymen of the New 
England Btales against the bill, and against all change in 
the existing legal prohibitiooB of slavery in the territorieB. 
The repeal of the Missouri compi-omise was called a great 
moral wrong and a breach of faith, and the Union wae 
declared imperilled because the faith in all national en- 
gagements was shaken. The Bubscribers of the protest 
introdnced themselves as clergymen, Bpoke in the name 
and ill the presence of God, and claimed that the intended 
deed would call dowD the just judgment of heaven on 
the land.' 

This protest called forth a long debate. Several sena- 
tors subjected it to severe and bitter criticism; others 
defended it with just as great an expenditure of time, 

t ■• X)xe iiDdenigned clergymen of difTrrent religioua deDominalions 
in New Englaod, liereby, in the name of Almighty God, and in hta 
presence, do solemnly prot>>st aguiost [lie passage of what is known as 
the Nchfnska bill, or any repeal or modificniion of the existing li-gul 
prohibitions of slavery in that part of our Dnlional domain which it ia 
proposed to organize into the terriloriesof Nebraska and Kansas. Wo 
pmtesl against it as a great roorul wrong. &b a breach of faith eminenliy 
unjust lo the moral principles of the community, and subversive of all 
confldence in pational engagements; as a measure full of danger lo the 
peace aod even the exlsleoce of our beloved Union, and exposing us 
to the righteous judgmeuls of the Almighty: and your protestanla, aa 
ta duty liound, will ever pray. 

"B<wton. Mass., March 1, 1854." 

The Indfpfndtnt. of March 18, 1854, writes: "On the list are the 
tnioislers of Boston of all denominHIions, the Catholics excepleii. and 
tha clerical professors in all the New Eiiflaud colleges and theological 
umlDoriea." 
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but with B. certain lamencsa wliicli made a painfnl iinpre&- 
eicm when observed id ttie light of the vigoroiiB IniigUAgp 
of the document itself. Bj a reference tu the date, the 
reproach was easily deprived of ita strength that the pro- 
lestants had been guilty of an affront to the senate, inas- 
much as they had allowed themselves to use such language 
in respect to a legislative measure resolved upon hy it. 
Although the protest was only now presented to the 
senate, it had been drawn up before the senate had an- 
nounced its legislative will, and therefore, in this respect, 
tJiere was no violation of ducorum. But, on the other hand, 
it was true that it was contrary to al! precedent, and it 
gave occasion for serious thought, that clergymen believiMj 
themselves justified and called upon, as clergymen and 
in the name of God, to interfere in the legislative labors 
of congress, and to threaten the judgments of heaven. It 
was a transparent and niiworthy sophism for the defenders 
of the protest to say that congrfss had never objected to 
receive petitions from "mercliants," "manufacturers*' 
etc., and that the Eubscribers had the same right as the 
latter to mention their trade, and for them further to 
claim that the words " in the name of Almighty God aud 
in Ills presence," were only a mode of expression which 
had become a second nature to those gentlemen. The 
subscribers were not school boys thouglitlesely repi-ating 
a formula they had learned, from memory. They were 
perfectly conscioue of wliat lay in their words and they 
wanted to say what they did say. Hence tlieir protest 
was unquestionably a violation of decorum and t 
more. They stepped out of their legitimate epbf^ 
action, inasmuch as they spoke as the servanta of tl 
High, and in Ills name, where they were entitled to S 
only as citizens, like all others. But no healthy politio 
system can suffer the clergy, as tlie called and 
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declarers of the divine will, to mix in politics, for here 
tlie words of Christ apply: " Render therefore unto <.'iVsiir 
the things which are Ciesnr's, and unto God the things that 
are God's." The pulpit belongs in the house of God 
and should not be carried into pari lament, even if God 
must not be excluded from parliament. The defl'iidL-rd 
of the pmtest felt this, and hence their defence vm so 
weak and lukewarm. 

But was that all Ihiit could he said, and had to he said, 
on this iiiattor? In the life of everj civilized jjeople there 
are, uccusionally, eircnmstances, in which the observance 
of the rules, applicnhle in ordinary times, would be a great 
inisfortune_ and a great wrong, "What is true of indi- 
viduals is trne of states; that which, under normal condi- 
tions, acts like poison, is, in certain morbid states, a 
medicine tliat saves. Clergymen are servants of God, and 
Blionid he mindful of the wortla of Christ: l[y kingdom 
is not of this world. But when, in a deeply religious 
people, with whom the churches are, in great pai-t, the 
centres of social life and of the highfr ideal interests, 
the clergy are silent, when they- are convinced that the 
moral bases of the life of the people are systematically 
being destroyed by the politicians, either the saying is 
verified: if men are silent, the Btonea will cry out. or 
tilings go from bad to worse, until salvation is impossible. 
It was now remcnibered that the falbers of the republic 
Jiad once called on the clergy to hurl the "thunder" of the 
pulpits among the people, to rouse them to action in the 
great strnggle for freedoTn, and that up to that very hour, 
the people had preserved in grateful and admiring memory 
those who hearkened to that call. But then men were 
concerned with a purely political question while now the 
political queslion was so strongly permeated by ethico- 
religiouB elements that no one could wonder that the lalter 




greatly tranacended the purely political in the eyes 
the clergj, notwithstanding its eminent importance. 

But the main point to be considered was not whether 
this justified the step taken by the protestants. Even if 
they had deserved a reprimand ten times more severe 
than the one they received from Douglas and others, that 
did not alter the fact that more than 3,000 c!erg_vinen had 
felt themselves compelled, in conscience, in the name of 
God, as His servants, as the appointed guardians of morals 
and guides of eonls, solemnly and jointly to bear witnesa 
that the contemplated act was an atrocity which conid n<ft 
go unpunished. Of this also those who had bec-n attacked 
were perfectly aware. Not because the etep was an im- 
propriety and an assumption, but because it was one of 
the clear, menacing signs of the time, and was destined to 
esereise a powerful effect, did they criticise it as they did. 
Had any other question been at iesne, in which the con- 
sciences and the religious convictions of the people were 
not authorized and compelled to say a decisive word, th$ 
clerical gentlemen would have been allowed to depart 
with a gentle remonstrance couclied in respectful terms 
and Willi a few harmless witticisms, Now the blow was 
angrily returned, for the politicians writhed with pain 
under the strokes dealt them, because the consciousness 
of guilt made them cut deep into their flesh. The 
weight of the blow does not depend on whether the per- 
son administering the punishment is justified in u&ing 
the club. The pulpits controlled a thunder and ligbtning 
of their own, and one did not need to be a Calhoun to 
recognize this fact and appreciate its importance, When 
the pulpits, in such a way, gave the watchword, war, it was 
only ridiculous for the politicians to claim that their act 
established and giamnte«d peace. And as the American 
people, epite of all their religiousness, do not need to be 
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told by the gentlemen in "Wnsliington tliat politics alionH 
not be directed from the pulpit — altliougli tliey are 
iicciiBtomed to hear the questions of tlie day discnsscd by 
their preachers in the churches — the politicians have 
every prospect of being worsted whenever the pidjiits give 
them battle in earnest, for the puljiits are not very likely 
to try the experiment unless they can confidently calculate 
on finding the necessary support among the people. Real 
liberality is sufficiently the rnle in the United States to 
cause the political confession of~faith of the clergy to be 
looked upon as their private affair. But when tlicy enter 
as agitators into the politicid controversit-a of the day, they 
stake their worldly interests to a greater or less extent 
unless they are in harmony with the majority of their 
respective congregations. As, moreover, the spirit of 
deinocriitic equality and self-maatery permeates ecclesias- 
tical affuirs so much, that spite of the marked esteem in 
■which the clergy are held, the people are not inclined to 
concede to them in general an* authoritative position, the 
great body of the clergy are never found in outspoken 
opposition to public opinion or in an aggressive attitude 
towards it. Individuals, here as elsewhere, are real leaders, 
path-finders and openers of the way of public opinion, but 
the majority, in their thought and feeling, are an integral 
part of the great mass, and hence do not direct thein but 
move with them. By their officia! and social jiosition, 
they are in a eitutation to urge public opinion forward in 
the direction it has independently taken, with gri^at force, 
■when they, with full conviction, cast their whole intellectual 
and moral weight into the scales. 

The protest of the New England clej'gy showed two 
things: if the clergy acted in this way, public opinion in 
that region, in which the intellectual life of the United 
States had had its chief seat from the very first, and 




in which the deliberate, \-igorons fanaticism of the PuriH 
spirit Btill lived in a modified form, must have taken ib- 
position with a decision whicli absolutely excluded all 
recoil from it; and that the clergy were thus found in tlio 
front was a guaranty that this decisiun would become 
greater and greater, and that ever wider circles of pei)]ile 
would lie forced to take the same standpoint. The prolest 
was the writing of the powers of fate upon the wall, but 
no Daniel was needed to discover its meaning. It plainly 
told that the New was breaking in, that other times were 
coming, that a genemlion had appeared on the scene who 
thought differently from those which had preceded it. IVaa 
it poBsible to ignore this still? How long and how bit- 
terly had the aiwlitionista complained that the churohee 
were the strongest "bulwark "of slavery — and how just 
was their com[jlaintl Tbf following year, the Tract Society 
and the Sunday School Unioti had to he brought to 
account before the forum of public opinion because of 
wretched and corrupting ddllying with slavery.' 



■ See Ihe report of the commlHee ol" llie New York Geiier:il A«9od«* 
tion on Ibe relHtion of . Ibe Aniericnn Tracl Sociely - ■ 

aa<l tlie American SuniJay School L'uiuD lu the Hubjecl .of elarery, 
anoniniously iulopted August 20, lS5a. The coDimitieeof the Sundaj 
Scbool Union reported; "Tbe commitlee do not consider theeititing 
Bubjecl of slavery as al all Incolved \a these proceedioga. Wltli Ihal 
subject, ll is not the pro tI nee of Ibe Boeletylo intermeddle; uor can we 
do BO witboul a palpable violation of the original aad fundauieiitiil 
principles on wbiub Ihe society was organized, and has uniroruil)' 
acted." p. IS. The tract society had lo answer not only for sins of 
ComraisHion, but also of omission. In the reprioliog of older wril- 
ingB, everything which related to slavery wae left out, and ii Herat ions, 
such UB tbe sutistitution of " servants " for "Biaves," made, lu lis pub- 
lications, there was an occaaional leference to slnvery in Attica, Brazil, 
etc., bill never lo tbe "peculiar insUlulion " of the aoulhem «Iatei. 
The exei'utive committee just ifleil this by the "catholic basis'* of Iha 
aociety wbich allowed only "the clrculmion of religious Iracla mlcu> 
lited to receive the approbntlon Of all evangelical Cbrisliaaa. " 
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In the fall of the preceding year, Parker liad compai-eri 
the preacherfl who had dared to attack slaveiy to the little 
lamps tiling out from windows at great distaiicea, in the 
country, and which served only to make the general dark- 
ness seem greater. ^ Night had certainly not yet made 
place for day. For many a year longer, the epiril of con- 
eervatism was destined to aaeert itself in many jiiilpita as 
mnch as ever, bidding the warning conscience, out of intel- 
lectnal and moral indolence, to be silent, that it might not 
Bubject itself to the wear and diuifjer of battle, but mnch 
more frequently hokiing fast to the inherited conviction 

the same time, the tracU carried on a violent w&r against dances, 
emokiag and the opera, uoil advocuted just as zealoiixh- ubslinetice 
from allBJcobolic beveniges williauttrouLlingiUeir because "all evan- 
gelical Cliristlans " were, by no means, or one opinion in respect to 
■liese IliiDgs. The report ciied, from which these facb* are taken, saje: 
"The timid polii^y or the comiuitlee of the tract sucleLj bits debased 
the moral tense ofsoulhern (.'brlsiitmsnpou rhcsiiliji!i't of slavery, and 
tbua has helped to creaie tliat vicious and arrogum pulillc sentiment 
for slavery, before which thia great societj of evangelical Cbrislians 
now bows in humilialinir silence." (p. 10.) This Judgment was cer- 
tainly not too severe, as the «r;;[m of tlie society, the American itrmen- 
f«r, had an edition of 2U0,U(>0, and of the Family Christiiiu Almanac 
pablished by it. H like number was published, while 819 colporteurs 
tlislribiii^d the Uacts. 

' In ilie BuTumn of 1833, he writes to 8. J. May; "The American 
pulpit is the sworn ally of slavery, the negro's deadliest foe. 1 know 
there are exceptional pulpits. . . . But how few they are! — little 
lamps hung out from windows, here and there, on a country road at 
night, they only show how deep the darkneas is, and what long miles 
of space nil unlit. The character of the American church is One of the 
■addest things of the times. Whulis preached as 'religion' and called 
'Christianity,' demands slavery as one of its instituiions. If it man 
publicly doubts that Ood commanded Abraham to commit human snc- 
riOce, he is set down as u 'dangerous uiaui' eveD Unitarians and 
rsiilista denounce him as an 'infidel.' . . . The American 
pulpit dares not rebuke the public sin. Nay, it is thought indecorous 
In^ New England miuisler to hide his own paiishloner.^ from the 
official stealers of men." Weiss, Life and L'orresp. of Th. Parker, IIi, 

1, 118, 118. 
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that the charches Bhoold have nothing to do with the nut- 
ter, which belonged entirely to the domain of politire and 
the responBilility for which under the conetitiitioo lay with 
the Btatea as thciy alone had power to anrhorize slavery. 
But wlien more than 3,<X)0 clergymen raised their voices 
in common and with so much emphasis, their trumpet 
call must have roused thousands of the indolent and sleepy 
whom even the most eloquent politicians could not stir. 
When the night which the slavocracy had introduced into 
politics, seemed darkest in the vote of the senate on the 
ICans as- Nebraska bill, the protest of the New England 
clergy announced that the break of day waa not distant, for 
the message of peace of the politicians had forced a con- 
flict of light with darkness, which would end with the com- 
plete victory of the one or the other principle, since the 
principle of mediation hitherto had recourse to, had been 
abandoned. 

That the bill would be adopted by the senate was cer- 
tain from the first, and bence the vote of the 3rd of March 
rather produced indignation than created a very powerful 
impression. The house of representatives was the real 
theatre of the struggle, and little reason as the opposition 
had to be confident of victory, its resistance was not entirely 
without prospect of success. As early as January 31, 
Kichardsou of Illinois,* had introduced the bill in the 

'In the esse oF- Ricbardson, too, the correct understnnding of 
" AniPrk'HD principles" and conslilulioDUl iiiw develoi'ed piiW jxiwu 
with the (leniuoilB orUie Blavncmcy. OnUie 3rd of April, 1830, he bid 
said in tlie ]ii)U»e of represenialives : " If Ihe bill for territorial guveru- 
ments (for Umli ftoii New Mexico), silent upnn the subject of slareiy, 
shnll be defeated, then I am fur bilU with the Wilmot proviso, in onler to 
give goTeriJiiieule to the people in the territories; and I speuk for rt>ur 
of my coUeagueB, assured thiit lliey will feel cooBlrBioed to piirsin a 
like conrse. And If Oeueral Taylor slinll spprwe Uie prnviw>, then It 
will have pHsged; and It is for lliem {tlie gentlemen ffom Ilur south) Wi 
determine whut shall ur sliatl nut be duue, and lei Llie respniislbillty 
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name of the territorial coininittee, and many speeches had 
been made while the matter was etili pending in the sen- 
ate, bnt the battle of words did not reach its full develop- 
ment until the senate's decision was given. The debate 
waa followed with increasing excitement. Where peop'.e 
were in favor of the hill, they acted the passive part of 
Bpeotators, leaving it to the press to second the fearless 
knights in congress, and to lift them hy its applause 
above all rejiroacb, attacks of shame, qualms of conscience 
and even all considerations of expediency. The oppo- 
sition, on the other hand, eng»ged immediately and 
spontaneously in the struggle. One popular meeting 
followed on the heels of anulh^, and people sought in 
vain, an obscure corner into which the eternal words 
"Missouri compromise" had not penetrated. One needed 
nut only a face of dough but a brain of dougli and nerves 
of iron not to be drawn by the steady storm of words 
into the whirlpool which had seized on everyone around. A 
handful of politicians had begun tlie work, but the ]>eople 
took it up with an energy greater than they had any other 
question since the constitution had come into existence. 
The spirits which Douglas had called up could not be 
banished by any assurances of peace, and tbey bore witness 
against him more loudly and more menacingly every day. 
He was too bard, and, in this question, morally too obtuse 
for them to lie able to disturb his sleep by frightful 
dreams, but they soon forced him to recognize that what 
he had planned, as a mere intrigue, was the greatest battle 

r«st Willi them." He was now Douglas's flrst adjnianl, anO wlien Ihe 
Democratic party in 1H55-5<I, had made him its caDitldute fur tlie cifllce 



ur siiesker, becuuse of hi 
Mid in relulion lo llie atiove decl: 
thM tlie eeDtiment lost quolei!, u 
upun reflection. r(>|iuiliale hs 
1st Sees., mil Coiigi'., p. 2^2. 
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B Kaiisns-Neliraska bill, lie 
liiia: " 1 take IhiaoccHBinu loeoy. 
leit in a moment of exciiemtnt, I, 
I sod tmproper." Congr. Globe, 
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which had ever raged in the Union, and that his personal 
stake was his whole political existence. All his great 
powers were thereby spurred into the highest energy. He 
now really made the impression of a "little giant," one of 
those mischief-breeding dwarfs of fable, whose muscular 
force supported by artful cunning was great enough to 
ovcrp(>wer many a mighty hero. 

He had the satisfaction and encouragement to see the 
lecri^lature of his own state declare in favor of the bill, 
but it was the onlv lecjislature of a free state that did so, 
and the circumstauces immediately attending the vote left 
it verv doubtful whether it would stand bv it to the end, 
and especially whether, in this question, it rightly repre- 
sented the jH>pulation of the state. ^ From the legis- 
latures of the other free states, the conspirators re- 
ceived no encouragement, and many opposed them 
with such decision, that it required the highest 
deirree of audacitv to uphold the assertion that 
the north offered to repeal tlie Missouri restriction. And 
those doniMnstrati«'::s had a special significance from the 
fact that tliev proo-. eled frcni people whose action could 
not be aeot.»untt^l for on the tiieorv of a sellish and unscru- 

^ The Iowa oorre>j»onr:en: of The Ir,.:.y.f ^'U'.t writes on th»* iMh of 
Aj«r:i: "You inii>i have n^. liceii i:.e lao; :ha: ex-GoVf:rir»r K^ynoids, 
speaker oi the lilinois house of rej>rt:--r:i:atives, who vnieJ for the 
pnvNe'>r.i>ka resolutions in that body, has reoanieJ. and avow> Lim- 
se'f an :i:i!i-Nel>ra>ka man. 

*Ar a pv.M.c meet in c in Be^'eville he denounced the bill ;i> wrong, 
riK .."'.• i !"-^r, an^i <.o:r:r:i:y to :he wishes of the Auieric-in pr-i li-. Ue 
aoknowl^- ;jt-vi his own error :n \> \\\\z for the >^i-';-.:-.ve re>'.'iuti»'ns, 
and said :..:i' in pa>>.:i^ :i.em the iei:;s'.a:ure w;^^ cui.ty of a misrepre- 
>enia'ii r. i>: ::.e j\>pv/.ar will. 

"Tho>o ir>.'" ..v'vr.s, I y the way — :he only nonhem lecls'.A'.ive sanction 
of tlio V ".. —wore pns>rd ly :!.e vv^ies of a minority, ind the nia'ority 
over :liv^>t wV.^^ v<iis.i aj^iir.s: :l.tin w;ts aVv.t half t}.e i:.a;.»rity which 
n ct :v. y rt^o tV.t^i .ludce i^ -".uriS: s<» \\\ \^ can p:ir:y vir^ii do. even 
in l.lir.oi^, wi >.averN exten>ion." The l'*d<}nudt.hi^ May li, 1»;>4. 
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pulons party policy, Tims, for instance, Feasenden of 
Maine annouuced, on the 3rd of March, bnt before the 
final vote of the senate, tFint the Democratic legislature of 
hie state had almost unanimously adopted resolutions in 
which the senators were instructed to do everything in 
their power to prevent the adoption of the bill in its 
present form.' This did not look as if the bill would 
fulfill its original object, more firmly to cement the party; 
for it could no longer be too confidently calculated upon, 
that, as in t)ie last two presidential elections, the attitude of 
parties towards the slavery question, as a secondary mat- 
ter, would be again subordinated to the general considera- 
tions of party, since the Democrats had been beaten, in 
the March elections, in New Hainpshire, the president's 
own state. And this hope was ali the less warranted, 
when the effects of the bill were observed in New York 
which by the fraction contention within the Democratic 
party had been the direct incentive to the idea of tighten- 
ing the loosened party bonds by tlie renewal of the con- 
tention between the north and the sonth. 

During the first weeks of the struggle, a report had 
been eirculated, that the Uarda intended to vote against 
the bill, in order to punish their southern party associates 
because they had not, in their quarrel with the Softs, sided 
with them energetically enough. The Richnjond Exam- 
iner immediately gave the lie to the rumor, but at the 
same time as decidedly expressed the expectation that all 
the influence of the president wowid not sutEce to Ivtep 
the Soils true to the flag.' So far as one was warranted to 

•Congr. Globe, Isl Sess.. aSrd Congr., App„ p. SID. 

•"We have taken especial piiinB lo nsi^erlain how lUe represeotn- 
tlves or New Yurk will vole upon the Nebraslta bill when it rentliea 
lbs lower house. It has been rumored tlkat Mr. Cutting nnd othnre of 
the NtitionHl Democrats will boil upon lliia tear oieasure. in relaliallon 
Upon the aiiutb for the deaeilion uf their cauae. We Hre very con- 

27 
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draw a conclnsion from the attitnde of the press, U seemed 
as if these prophecies would be completely fulfilled: tlie 
organs of the Hurds almost all favored the bill and the 
organs of the Softs stood almost as unanimously in tht* 
opposition.' And if the Softs did not immedialBly caet 
away their party predilections— of party convictions at 
the time, as has been repeatedly shown, there was no qnes- 
tion at all — like a worn-ont garment, they entered the 
ranks of the opposition with alacrity and heart. They 
were to loud in their demonstrations, that they stood 
second only to the "free Democrats" with a touch of 
abolitioniain. It was one of them, Senator Fenton, who 
ventured the prophecy, that the north would now cease to 
act on the detensive, and would take the offensive if only 
in respect to the territories.* Such words from a Demo- 

fldeDt that this is a gross mistake. We implicitly believe — Bod «e 
speali advTseilly— Ihni alt the natjonul Demncmts (save WalbridgPi 
-will resolutely uuJ tordiuDy aiijiporl the bill. We are eitually well 
gatlsfled ILat nil the ' Softs' (except Wesibi^ok, Bud, ii is supposed 
probable by siime. one olhej- ijpsides) will ■ spit upon ' the bill, as 
they did originally upon ilie coropnimise of l&iO. uid at tlie,v have ao 
often, upon Ibe juat demands of llie anulh This is our llrm twli«r. 
not unadvisedlj adopted. We belie vi^ ibal the president will use all 
bis great inlluence (o bring over these fuilhleBipn)t(?gfH of tbp cabinet, 
but without avail. We shall «ver be ready to render a jusi tribute uf 
com mend at ion to the udminiairaiinn In Uiiis patriotic eflbrt. whetLer 
it succeeds or not," Printed in the N, T. Trilmne Feb. 6, 1854. 

' " On the 7th of February tbe Albnny Argim gave a liat of Iwtnly- 
six Hard newspapers actively supponing the repeal of the UJMourj 
comproiuise line, and showed that not one was opposing IL Ii alto 
gave extracts Trom the leading Soil papers ( 10 iu number) ag«lnll 
tlie bin. ... On Ibe Ulh of Fel)raary, llie Argvi claimed Si 
Hard papers in favor of the Nebraska bill, and only two SofV papen, 
oul of over 40, in favor of it" The New York Ilnrds and SotU. pp, 
SI, S3. 

""Hitherto we have acted on the defensive: but let me tell genll?- 
men, a sentiment exists ai the notib, <!nll it what you will, pbtlan- 
throplc or fanatical, wblcb will Justify iiaelf by this want ot gnod 
fUUi in taking an aggressive allilude; and If il do nut carry a wt» 
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oratic month were, of course, much more unpulatable to 
the administration and the apostles of squatter sovL-reigntj 
tlian the passionate denunciations of the "Whigs, But 
they were not surprised; for that the great majority of tlie 
Softs would not do military service for them thfy Lad 
foreseen as well as the Kichmond Exami7i€r. If tlie 
defection had stopped here, tliey would have easily and 
quickly settled with the hateful fact. But if the politicians 
and the press of the Softs had the great body of their 
fraction associates back of them, the same was not true of 
the Hards, As in the other free states, in which nothing 
was known of Hards and Softs, many Democrats remained 
true to the faith Donglaa once cherished, that it would he 
wicked to lay a hand on the Missouri compromise, so, in 
New York, a ^reat many Ilards refused to follow their 
leaders in the new path. James W. Gerard who, accord- 
ing to his own declaration, contributed greatly to win 
over the state to the compromise of 1850, warntid the 
sonth, as early as the 30t!i of January, at a great meeting 
held in the \ew York Tabernacle, that Douglas was laying 
a trap for, and casting a poisoned "bait to, it. ^ With what 
right was it believed that it could be assumed that all 



into the very cam]i of Africa, will enter ihe outposts, and clear wliul 
il voDcelvee lo be the tiiinl of slsvery from llie lerriloriul soil, wliicb, 
by (he spirit and genius of our inslllutions, and the great base of the 
euperatructure— lUe inalienable righla of man— sUould be devoted to 
freedom'a usee," Congr. Globe, 1st Sees., %td Congr., App., p. 15T. 

'" . . . If the coinpromiee (i>f I830J can bo irlfle<l with, what 
becomes of tlie compromise of 1850? If lliey are cobwebs spun to 
be broken, if Ihey are toys lo he dashed to the ground, if the compro- 
mise of mSO is a dead letter, what becomes of the compromise of the 
conalilulion ; . , . Now, I lell the south to beware. The politi- 
cianB are seeking to inveigle them Into a irap. They arecaslinga 
bait where!))' lo catch their voles; liiil take care that bait is noi pois- 
oned, and when tliey take it it may not destroy them." The Independ- 
mt, Feb. 3, 1304. 
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who, fonr jeare before, tuid, under the circnmatances then 
prevailing, seen in the compromise an acce])table and eat- 
iafa«tory settlement, had thereby completely divested 
themselves of their independence, their political c-onscicnce 
and their moral views on slavery, and wonld blindly obey 
every command of their leaders? But the perfion who 
was not now able to find the repeal of the Missouri cotn- 
promise in tlie " principles " of the compromise of 1850, 
and who had then taken the part of the south, mnst now, 
as Upham of Massachiieetts rightly said, have felt greatly 
aggrieved. Tlie south might certainly count 00 the 
masses of the Hards, but those among tbem who now fell 
away, might easily l>ecoine ita most passionate opponente, 
because to their genuine indignation was added the 
personal embitterment caused by the fact that they had 
been misused, and tlint it was supposed, bccimee they Iiad 
allowed themselves to be befooled, everything might be 
expected of tliein. tlphani was far in advance of his time 
when he said that the planned breach of faith would place 
the nnited north in opposition to the Ronth.' But it was 
certain that tlie stroke which was strong enough to sever 
from the Deinocratic party even a email number of the 

' " Tli09e persons wbo Lave Tjeeo most sleudfast in BlHnding by the 
rIgLts or tbe south, under ihp compncis, are the most wounded, the 
most justly incenseil, at tbia al tempt lo repeal and rppudiale nanl^mn 
com promise. Heretofore the souiti bait profiled by our divisioiM. 
Those divisions have arisen, Lu a greal degree, Trom the restrniniog 
and embarrassing influence of a sense of oldlgniion nu our part to 
adhere 10 the eni^Hgemeols, and stand up to tbe bari^ains made by the 
fathers, and renewed, aa I have shown, by each succeeding generalioa. 
r.ul let those engaeemenra he violated, let those bargains tw broken 
by the south on Ibe ground ol ancDnslitiilionalily. or any other pre- 
tense; from thill hour the norlU becomes auuit. and indivisible; from 
that hour 'northern men with aoulhern principles' wiU disappear 
from the scene, and the race of dougli-fiices be eitlDCl furflret." 
CuDgr. Globe, Isl Sees.. 33d Cougr., App., p, 718, 
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hitherto most devoted partisans of tlie south, was the most 
powerful of all the blows by wliiL'b the slavocracy had for 
decades labored to cement the divided north into a unit. 
And that desertion had made very perceptible gaps in the 
ranks of the Hards likewise, eould not be concealed nor 
argned away, since, contrary to the confident assurances 
of the Richmond Examiner, even the fraction in the lioase 
of representatives fnrnished a niiiiiber of deserters.* 

The proofs accumulating every day that a wasp's nest 
had been stirred up could .only stimulate the northern 
originators of the plot, for to let the matter drop, 
once it had been taken hold of, was imjiossible; victory or 
political annihil.ition was the alternative before which 
they had pliiccd themselves. But they did not treat these 
manifestations of a rebellious spirit with levity. On the 
7th of March, the Washington Union announced, in- 
directly but plainly, that the adtninietration was resolved 
to mount the batteries of government patronage for the 
support of those Democratic members of congress who 
were in danger of becoming political martyrs, because of 
their support of the bill.* The opposition had, from the 
beginning strongly emphasized the fact that the 33d con- 
gress bad been elected without anyone having any idea 

• The N. T. TribvM was wrlllen to on the 15th of Mny. from Wash- 
Ington: "Mnurice, Peck, Oliter and Jnhn Wheeler have refli'Cteil 
imperiahahle glory on the Hards of New York." And these were 
not the only ones. 1 Aeed only mentlOD Peckhom. 

' If a Democratic member of congresa U led by his judsmeot and 
his conscience to vote for the bill as we hope all Democrsls will be 
led tu do, and he returns W his Cdnslituetits to encouoter the clamor 
ud opposition of Whigs and abolitiiinisis together with rtisaffeiled 
men of his own purty. no sensiiiie man — at leHBt no maa who under- 
slands and appipciaiea the charatier of llie execmtve— will believe 
that the president will allow such factious men tr wield public pnlroo- 
age to overthrow iin; man at home whu has given to the principles 
of the bill a cordial and a conscientious support." 
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that this question would be laid before it for decision. 
It, therefore, charged the pretended enthusiasts for the 
^^ demos Jcrateo*^ principle with having violated the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty, inasmuch as they — although 
there was no reason for haste in the organization of 
the territories — were endeavoring to force so incisive a 
measure without affording the people an opportunity to 
make their will known, with certainty, in respect to it. 
This announcement of the organ of the administration 
afforded a positive foundation for the further coujplaint 
that this was done, because it was felt that the voluntary 
assent of the peo}>le could not be obtained. The facts had 
wrung from the government the admission, that the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise was to be forced upon the 
people by the politicians, and that individual members of 
congress were not to be controlled by the will of their 
constituents, but by the resolve of their party leaders. 
The president who, on the assumption of his office, had 
voluntarily taken a solemn oath to make use of every 
means in his power to prevent every disturbance of the 
peace in respect to the slavery question, now caused it to 
be announced that he was resolved to use these means in 
the interests of those who, in alliance with himself, but 
in opposition to their constituents, destroyed the oldest 
and principal of the free agreements on the slavery 
question. Pierce not only broke his word, but he inti- 
Tnated that he would do the very opposite of what he had 
promised. Since Jackson's days, it had been a principle 
that federal offices did not exist, primarily, for the guard- 
ing of the peoples' interests, but for the rewjirding of 
party services; a public announcement that they were to 
he employed to accomplish a coercion of the people hy 
their repivsentatives, accompanied by a double and three- 
fold l>rciich of faith, was a new achievement. And the 
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preBident who Lad ventured to do this was not, like Jack- 
son, the idol of the massea and a man of powerful will, 
but, in every respect, one of typical mediocrity, of whose 
existence the masses became aware only by his nomination 
as a candidate for the pre&idency. But the worst, 
although it was very intelligible, was, that no one won- 
dered at this. Pierce did not see himself under so gigantic 
a maj^rnifying glass that he was seized with an autocratic 
attack, bnt he was, in this, as in everything else, the 
organ and tool of the politicians. The fiilfillnient of what 
was previously said was now complete: the radical ization of 
the democracy, in the spirit of the Jackson-era, in com- 
bination with the spoils system, had not placed power in 
the hands nf the masses, but had transformed the leader- 
ship of statesmen into the leadership of politicians who 
now believed themselves so completely masters that, in 
their regard lessness of every consideration, they over- 
stepped tin: bounds of prudence. Kot his merits nor the 
adniiralion or love of the people, but the politicians had 
placed Pierce in the presidential chair, and he now moved 
his arms and lips as the discoverers and inventors of his 
Btatesinanlike greatness pulled the wires. Ills organ de- 
clared that all Democrats should support the bill, bec-ause 
its rejection would be a defeat of bis administration,' and 
he himself confideutly expressed the conviction that, in 
consequence of the bill, no slave state would ever again 
be admitted into the Union." 

* " It need nnt now be repented that PreBident Pierce was na early, 
and tbHt lie Ijtid lieea ao ardeut aud coasiunl tulrouule of the Nebraska 
bill. It lias bei'Dine h iirnmlnent iiieuMire of Lis admin iairal ion. If it 
be defeMed in ilie bouse, it will, it must be ndniitled, be a dereal of 
tlie admlnUlruiioD. Tlie Wilis')! of llie nnrtli, and the abolitionists 
have cniileaced in oppositioa to tlie adralDistriition, upon (he j^round 
of lis siipiiort of (lie niensuie. The issue i« thus made — ilie test 
is thus aiiiilii-d " The Waahin^ron Uui-m. March 33, 18.W. 

■"Sir, there never was a greater clieat than Ihiu bill is. It is n 
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These expressions and the announcement of the 7th of 
March, were the best commentary on the assurances of 
Douglas, Cass, Petit and others, that the substitution of 
squatter sovereignty, for the Missouri compromise, would 
put an end forever to sectional contention. But when 
certain slavocratic fanatics, declared they were firmly 
convinced that the bill would be the death blow of aboli- 
tionism,* it cannot be imagined, that they were really of 
that opinion. They saw the constitutional and political 
side of the question as clearly as others, but they had 
completely lost the power to understand the moral nature 
of the problem, because the moral objection to negro 
slavery seemed simply absurd to them. The person who 
had reached that point, could, with entire honesty, draw 
the most senseless conclusions, and harbor the most foolish 
expectations; for the ethical element was the real core of 
the question. Doiiirlas by no means overlooked this 
ethical element, but in his own moral hollowness, he 
greatly undt.Te>tiinateii its jx»wer and thought that he 
could so far suppress it by political cunniug, that it would 
not Ivoome ueoisive of the result. The fMnner, on the 
other liand, saw only the legal a:id jK>litical side of the 
question. Between Masv»:i and Doujrlas and tlit^ir ^e^l>ect- 
ive loilowers, there w:u?, in the coalition, a gr-jup who 

TOi>t^r;\V%^ huniVuir. We*' c;:«yst Frankiin Pierce, wh*^ i> urCTDi: its 
l\!iN>Hje. I'.Tv'ire. a> he ii:*.i :*.• Sen^: r> James acd CenieDs, :hii if this 
bi".l >lu^i:"«.i r:i>>, ^e sh'uM never i-i^e sn*. '.Ler s.ave s-ii'.e :li«-'Uju we 
slu^xiui ii':>^."^^ the who'.e i!" Meikv . s.r.; !hi: iLe Mil w;i? & morem i-nl 
:n tAv.^r vf :'ree\:.":v. " CuV.v^n:. ;Z ::.r '.Iih of A; ril. ia the houi<- tif 
r»^prt^xr.:.sv:vex. Cv r cr G'.lv. :j>« >e>> , 3^-1 Coz^., App p Ml. 

• " Mr l^e>:.it nt, th.5>e uh^^ re^i :w> I *:c ihe > «iis of :he limes, will 
AiTrtv ^>;•.:. T-.e ihit. whe:her •w-t.v hive er::er«Ai into :L:s coL'ej-t fix'm 
ji >oiV"r..t r.: of ;r r>.'--.v Ar..* re'ii:: n v r wLeLe: thev hsAe ec:ered 
ir.^x^ ^.: ''^r t'e • v.r>>>-e of s::,\:r r.^: rv'-tuil pcwer. :l:s I:".. :f :; j;a5<!i, 
> :V«' i',.*:. , ■ vk :,- *".v 1.*... z.>;i:- I txt'-r^e :;— f..:i..v ♦.^-..eve i: *' 

I* * ^ ■ ^ * * 
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I qneetioned the moral reprehenBibility of negro slavery, 
I but, who, at the same time, fully understood that- others 
it entertain the opposite view, and be fully convinced 
I of its truth. They had nothing of the provoking frivolity 
[ of a Douglas, nor of the Belf-complacent moral shallow- 
I nesa of a Caes, and they understood that the moral-reli- 
I gioua difference of principle was the turning point of the 
I whole controversy. Hence they recognized and confessed 
I that neither this nor any other law conld establish or 
I secure peace. In almost the very words wliicli Calhoud 
I had used, Bayard now declared all tlie efforts of congress 
I to he vain, so long as the question was uot settled, whether 
I slavery was against the laws of God and nature; if the 
I majority of the nortliern population, were ouce fully per- 
r Buaded that it was, the ties which bound the Union together 
would snap like pack-threads. ^ 

If, on the part of the friends of the bill, there had been 
I more of tlie moral earnestness which had revealed to Bay- 



' "But. sir. aUhrjugh such may be the opiniooaof seoaloragenBrftlly 
a regiirds the effect of this bill, lliat U will destroy seotlODSl bdIukm- 
lles, BbvH.'^h ao urbilmry line, and produce a universal feeling of 
r broth erlinnd Ihrongbout the country, I am uuerly unable to foresee 
■ucb benellceDt effects HB resulting f^itm its pnssnge. . . . I view 
them BB a vision. ... I lutinlt. a beautiful viaiou— but a vision of 
fancy merely. Bir, the evil, and the ground of diBease, lies far deeper. 
. • The grenl dnngor lo this country, and Ihe question which lies at 
the foundation or all abolition exc:iteiaent, (be It excited on what pre- 
text it may) Is the nalied qupatlon, la slavery a moral crime ! Is it a 
■in against ttie taws of God and of nature, and the mandates of Chris- 
I Uonily 1 or, if It be an evil, is It, at most, a political evil T Thi.^ is the 
Lgreat question which must ultimately determine the existence of 
Bagitution against slavery in this country, . . . Bat while that 
Bppinion (that slavery la a moral crime) exists n neon tro verted or evaded, 
ire ia danger to be appreliended ; and sliould it ever become the set- 
d and received opinion of a mHjorily of tLe people of Ihe oun-slave- 
lolding stales or ihia country, th^n the ties which hind this Union t» 
tether will snap like pack-threads." lb., pp. 176, 776. 
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ard the real natare of the question, to the extent that it 
did, the Kansas-Nebraska bill would never have become a 
law; for it became more apparent, every day, that large 
circles of people who, unlike the politicians, could not be 
governed by selfish considerations of any kind, commenced 
to examine their moral-political convictions in regard to 
slavery; and the result of this examination was, that even 
Pierce began to suspect that Douglas had cast a poisoned 
bait to the slavocracy. If the political thought and feel- 
ing of a great portion of the most highly educated strata 
of the people had not in a great many respects and espe- 
cially in regard to the slavery question, shrunk, in the 
subtleties of the states right theory, to the dimensions of 
the reasoning of mere advocates, this would have been im- 
mediately and universally recognized. Where people were 
on the same educational level, morally and intellectually 
as the average of the native northern population, but had, 
so to speak, accepted on faith the constitutional subtleties 
without having any understanding of them or sympathy 
for them, the wordy fetters fell from their limbs of 
themselves. 

The Irish remained true to the Democratic flag, and 
flocked about it, if possible, more devotedly than ever. State 
sovereignty was if not as unintelligible, at least as indifler- 
ent, to tliem as the Missouri compromise; to them squatter 
sovereignty meant almost that every one might do what he 
wished, and hence, was an excellent thing; even north of 
36° 30', the colored man remained a" nigger," and '•• hip, 
hi]), hurrah for Douglas" overbalanced all head-splitting 
arguments and unctuous exhortations. The Germans, on 
the otlier hand, had never been able clearly to perceive 
why the fundamental principles of natural law, Chris- 
tianity and democratic repul»licanism should be changed 
into their contraries, when there was question of a|>plving 
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the case of men whose ekiii was black and h&ir 
was woolly; and they bad always fully understood that 
labor had been dishonored by the alaveholderB at the 
expense of the free man, by slavery. They, too, had no 
sympathy for the negro, and it, therefore, coat them no 
effort to accommodate themselves to the eircuinBtances they 
found exiBting. Ae they had, for the most part, settled 
jn the free states, they did not, as a rule, come into direct 
contact with slavery, and were so preoccupied with their 
own affairs that they busied neither their hearts nor heads 
with the colored race. Their coiiBervative feeling and 
their loyalty were not at all put to the test, for the cause 
of the slaves was too remote from lliem to tempt them to 
interfere with what was lej^ally established- Tiie greater 
part of them had joined the Democratic party, but, in 
doing so, they had not at all taken into account the atti- 
tude of the two parties to slavery. But now all this was 
suddenly changed. A new law waB to be cstHblisbed, and 
they, as citizens of the republic, were entitled and bound 
in duty, to co-operate in the decision. Hence they biiared 
in the moral and political respi>n3ibility for all the conse- 
qnencea of that decision. For the first time, they were 
obliged to takea atanii before their own consciences and 
before the country which, by the free act of their will bad 
become, and was to remain theii-a and their children's 
fatherland. They understood the terrible seriousness of 
the matter and entered firmly info tlie struggle as men of 
independent will and independent thought. They felt 
tliemselves Americans and not citizens of this or that 
individual state. Altbough it may, at first sight, seem a 
contradiction, it is nevertheless a fact easily intelligible 
that one of the most powerful factors in the pivgn'ssive 
nationaliitiilion of the republic is its adopted citizens who 
have ooine from all the conntries of the earth, and it was 



in part owing to this fact tbat the GerinanB now began to 
cast their weight into the scales for freedom. The argii- 
inents from state sovereignty made no impression on them; 
that the south could not point to one clear word of tl)e 
coDStitntion but was in need of endless deductions which 
might make the brain of a lawyer giddj, was sufficient Ui 
make them inqnii-e simply: le the repeal of the Missouri 
coinpromiee in the interest of the Uiiionl All the talk 
ae to whether the Missouri compromise was a "compact" 
and as to who had made it, seemed to them idle: the fact 
that it had t>een looked upon for more ihan a generation 
as an inviolable settlement, stamped the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, in their eves, as an outrageous breach of faith Against 
which German coneciousness of right and German rectt- 
tode rebelled, and rebelled all the mort; when it was souglit 
by sophistry, to clothe it in the Labilimenta of the law. 
Considering their tendency towards political doctrinarian- 
ism, squatter sovereigntv would, perhaps, have had a certain 
charm for them if it had not not been invented solely for 
the purjKise of admitting slavery by a back door into a 
domain in which it had been hitherto prohibited. Henoc 
they had not laboriously to disentangle all the knobi with 
which the question presented itself, by reason of ils his- 
torical development, to the native Aiiiericwi. When tlie 
quetition was approachetl without prejudice, it was politic- 
ally and morally so simple, that it conld not be recognized 
as a question at all. Of course, there were a great many 
among the Germans who were not intellectually or morally 
active enough (o gi^'e continued attention to great public 
iolercsts — many who. from convenieuee or petty ititeresta 
of tbeir owii continued antler all circumstances their ostul 
party cwunertion$. and many who allowed themselves to 
be froN'vmeil by tlte tendencies which prevail)^ in tlinr 
Qurironmuut Bat the Eansas-Kebraska bill devi 



promote negro slavery proved wonderfully effwtivi; for the 
political emancipation of tlie German Amcrifans. Thej 
everywhere liegan to act independently and to withdraw 
from the camp in whicli it was wieliud to make southern 
principles an absolute party obligation for northern 
meu.» 

The number of the Germans was ^reat enough to make 
the imixirtance of this fact clear to the whole people 
when, at last, the time cama for them to give their verdict 
on the doings of the politicians, at the hallot-bos. But 
aa a sign of the times, it uttered on tlie one hand a power- 
ful warning and on the other an encouraging word of 
promise. It was easier for thinking adopted citizens to 
see the question iit all its nakedness, dive^^ted of all the 
)al diifienltiea which grew out of the ambiguity of the 
tetter of the constitution, of all considerations of equity 
hod of older agreements, and freed from the artiticial 
fficul ties which the politicians created hy their quibbling; 
^Ot Americans by birth, on the other hand, felt more in- 
tensely and that fact, ultimately, more tlum outweighed 
Etlieir greater bias. The former needed only to cut loose 
mm the leading strings, by whicli they had hitherto 

■allowed themselves to be led by the politicians, while the 
latter were bound in evfi-y litrib. But the moral iiidigna- 

Ition which had led the former to emancipation from the 
KtUtieians, grew, in the case of the latter, into a holy 



[ 



According (o a list drawo up by the ClncinDati Oattttf ot the Oer- 
lu DeWBpnperB, lliere -were SO Hgaipat Ilie bill and only B In favor 
At the BQDUnI meeting of llie Americao and Foreign Auti- 
iBveryHociety, lieUl on tbe lOtli of Miiy inilie New York TaberoHcle, 
following resnlmion w«s adopled; "ReBolved, Thai we rejoice 
In tbe great unanimity maoifestetl by tbe Oermau presses, and our 
OermBD feliow-ci[izeD3 ibrouglinut (be country, in opjioiiiiioii to Ibe 
Nebraska scheme, so inimical lo Ibeir democratic prlnciplea, lo Ihelr 
Bborisbed hopea, and to tbe renuwn of tbeir ailopled cuuntry." 
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anger, for their manhood had been trainple'i in the mire 
of political bargaining by their representativta, inaemiicli 
as the latter, of their own initiative, had laid at the feet 
of the slavocracy that which the north, in endless buttles 
with it, had saved for itself and freedom. And although 
that might be the legitimate fruit of earlier sins of oinis- 
Bion and commiBsion, tlie people had not degenerated. 
Nothing Wiirranted estimating their ineiglit ao low aa to 
doubt that they would follow their beet men in the rigUi 
path, while a considerable number of adopted citizens luul 
already entered upon it with decision. Intellectually anJ 
morally, the Germans, on the average, far surpassed all 
other imniigrantB, but the real intellectual and moral miir- 
row of the republic was still Anglo- American. That 
the Germans now began to join eo emphatically in the cry: 
Thns far and no farther, was sufficient proof that the 
slavocracy and their crowd had overshot the mark, unii 
that the core of the nortliern populntion had rison up tu 
fight, and their watchword was: Cursed be he who finst 
cries, hold, enough 1 

On the 2nd of March, the day before the decision in the 
senate, the Independent had written tliat the country was 
on the eve of a more important event than the Declaration 
of Indepenilence had been. This was no rhetorical exag- 
geration, hut a very serious fact, for on the issue of this 
struggle depended whetlier the United States would perish 
from the moral enervation produced by slavery or whether 
it had been placed in the world by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as an independent focus of civilization, for the 
lasting edification of mankind. The fate of the bill, in 
congress, was not, indeed, to be looked upon as the close 
of Uie struggle- tlnle&s the politicians allowed themselves 
to be warned, the people had no means to prevent the 
adoption of the bill. But when the politiciaus Bupposed 
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I'that this their last word waa also necessarily the last word 
I. of the people, they grently erred, for a breath of the spirit 
I whit^h had dictated the Declaration of Independence etivred 
I in the laud. They did* not perceive this, because their 
kbearts, at least bo fur as the slavery qne&tion was concerned, 
Iwere entirely dead to that spirit. But it stirred power- 
I Ihlly, and the works of the politiciana erected in contra- 
i diction to the spirit of the constitution, that is to the real 
B»pirit of the people, ingeniously as they had l>een con- 
Istriicted and firm as they apparently were, were destined 
■ to fall l)efore it, as the walls of Jerictig once fell hefore the 
Itrumpet tones of Joshua. 

Only to the reawakening of the Epirit which had founded 

P-tlie republic was it due, that it was, for a time, really 

doDbtfnl whether the politicians would triumph over the 

will and conscience of the people. On the 21st of Marcli, 

Cutting of New York moved to refer the bill to the 

eommitcee of the whole. Richardson, on whom, as the 

chairman of the territorial committee, the leading of the 

, "Nebriiscnls" was incumbent, opposed the motion, with 

I his might, since, according to the order of bnsinese, it 

8 in the higest degree improbable tliat the hill could then 

B diepoBed of during this sesiion. Every member of the 

; knew that this presumptive effect was the motive 

for the making of the motion, and the vote was therefore, 

1 indirect form, a vote on tlie bill itself. The motion weib 

1 by a vote of 110 to 95; 26 members were absent 

r abstained from voting. The joy of the opposition was 

at. Tlie New Vork Tribune vei-y confidently declared 

t the senate bill had bten iinally killed, and that it was 

hly improbable that any bill which rej>ealed the MIs- 

Wuri compromise could be forced through, in the present 

QBe of representatives.' It rightly said that the triumph 

" Thai some bill for tLc organizuiioD of Ilie ti 
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of tlie 2l6t was owing to strong agitation, and hence it 
cautioned people energetically against laying aside their 
armor, for if that were done, the victory might yet be easily 
turned into a defeat.^ 

The agitation was continued with undiminished energy, 
and yet it soon became apparent that the Tribune saw 
things in too rosy a light. Douglas and his co-conspi- 
rators were not the men to be discouraged by a defeat 
When their opponents continued to alarm the people, they 
stirred about with redoubled zeal among the members of 
congress, and liad the immense advantage that their entire 
strength was concentrated on from one to two dozen per- 
sons whom they could importune daily and hourly. Any 
means that promised success was good enough here. As 
early as in February, it was reported that the administra- 
tion had endeavored to purchase the representatives from 
Pennsylvania, by the promise not to allow the iron industry 
to be imperilled by menacing the protective duties, and 
to abstain from removing the mint from Philadelphia to 
Xew York, which was contemplated.' Whether this par- 
ticular rumor was well-founded or not was rather indiiferent. 
Promises and threats had, for years, been part of the 
reirular apparatus of legislation to such an extent, that 
their employment on such an occasion was simply a matter 

Ihis session, is very probable and not to be regretted; bot the bill 
which passeii the senate by such an overwhelming majorily certainly 
cannot pass — neither this session nor ever after. And we now believe 
it most improbable that any bill repudiating the Missouri restriction 
can be forced through the present house." The X. Y. Tribune, April 
27. 1854. 

'"Let us not incite undue confidence. The measure of Senator 
Doughis is beaten because the people have emphatically condemned 
it; if they now subs.de into their fields, their shops, their warehouses, 
and cry All's well! it may be resuscitated and passed, even during 
thi> se>i>ion.'* 1. c. 

* >;ew York TribuMy Feb. IS. lSo4 
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of oonree. And as a great part of tlio representatii'cs 
owed their position mueli more to tbe "machine" 
than to the favor of their conatitiieuta freely and indepen- 
dently given, it waa always probable that these levers 
would prove efficient when they were applied with all jws- 
sible force and at the right point. Douglas understood 
the bualDees, and he liad too inncli at ^take in the game 
not to employ all his demagogical talent in the happy 
Bulntion of the task. Complete snccess rewarded his 
endeavors. 

Scarcely had the record of the preceding session been 
read on the 8th of May. when Kicliardson moved a session 
as a committee of the wliole. lie honorably annonnced 
that, ae soon as liis motion was agreed to, he would further 
move that all bills which in tlie order of business preceded 
the Kansaa-Kehraska bill, should be removed from the order 
of the day in order to take up the consideration of the 
latter. The motion was adopted by a vote of 109 against 
88, after which all the bills which stood in its way were 
put aside one after the other. Among these hills were the 
bodgets for the administration, for the diplomatic service, 
for the army and for the navy. No legislative task seemed 
to Richardson and forty other northern representatives 
important enongh not to be postponed when there was 
question of breaking down the Missouri restriction against 
slavery. When ilDaliy the Kansas-Nebraska hili was 
reached, Sherman of Ohio, asked that it too be postponed, 
and his motion was defeated by a vote of 105 against 85. 
Thus was everything lost which had been won by the vote 
of the 21st of March,' and the "Nebrascals" had not suc- 



•"Theconi^reasional propHgrMHliHtsofBlnveryyeBlerday justified the 
menuce tbey hnve for a few days past held suspended orer iLe coiinlry. 
By a m^ority of some twenty voles tbe house of repreaenlulives set 
utde ita resular order of business, postponed seveateeu bills, many of 
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ceeded by any tactical trick, but had conquered in open 
battle. Immediately after the rejection of Sherman's 
motion, Richardson had moved "as a substitute" for the 
house bill No. 236, a bill which to a few unimportant 
verbal alterations was the Kansas-Nebraska bill of the sen- 
ate; only the so-called Clayton amendment of which we 
shall speak hereafter was stricken out. He, at the same 
time, gave it to be understood that he did not intend to 
allow much time for the discussion, and even had the 
effrontery to intimate that that time should belong chiefly 
to the friends of the bill.^ 

This gave it plainly to be understood that the friends of the 
bill looked upon its fate as a matter already decided, and that 
all further talk would be useless. The vote on Richardson's 
motion warranted such a view, but the talk was not, there- 
fore, destitute of importance. Richardson's motion and 
its success were not a surprise to the opposition, and an 
answer had been given it by the people, even before it had 
been made — if the expression be allowed — which left 
nothincr to be desired, so fixr as clearness and decision are 
concerned. On the 4tli of M«iv, the Massachusetts '*Emi- 
grant Aid Company '' had been incorporated, in Boston. 
The laws of congress might create a tabula rasa^ squatter 

them of the most urgent character, and took up for immediate actioD 
in committee the Nebraska-Kansas bill as it passed the senate. . . . 
The bill thus has the precedence whenever the house goes into com- 
mitiet', and will beyond doubt be the sole subject of discussion there 
until it is finally disposed of, by the most rapid means its advocates 
and agen's can employ." lb.. May 9. 

» " 1 desire that tho.se friends of the measure who are anxious 
to bo heard shall be heard, and when they are ready to vote upon this 
question — 

*' Mr. Cobb. Its enemies too. 

*'>lr Kichardson. Its enemies too, though they have been heard 
pretty extensively already." Congr. Globe, Ist Sess., 33d Congr., p. 
1132. 
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sovereignty or any other kind of s mongtroaity, but bo 
long aB tliey did not, in express terms, declai'u tlint slavery 
legally existed in the territories, the demagogy of the 
northern politicians and the cnpidity of the elavoeracy 
were reckoning without their host. It was not to Ijc k-t't 
to the god of cliance to decide whether Kansas should be 
preserved to freedom or handed over to slavery. Men were 
found who, on this occasion, wure mindful of the old aay- 
itig which explains the unparalleled growth and prosperity 
of the free etates: God helps those who help thernsflves! 
Congress was now informed by an accomplished fact tliat 
the matter would not have come to an end with its resolu- 
tion, but that care waa to be taken to have tlie country, 
without delay, taken poBsession of by as many coura- 
geous hearts and strong arms fts were necessary to insure 
victory to the gooa cause in the struggle at the ballot 
boxes. 

It need not surprise ua that the partisans of the bill, 
north as well as south, did not measure the immfuso im- 
portance of this fact. If they had had something of the 
real statesman in them, and if tbey had not been mere 
politicians, it would necessarily have made such an im- 
pression on them that they would again have taken 
counsel with themseFvea before they burned their ships 
behind them. Instead of this, the certainty they had been 
inspired with, by the proceedings of the 8th of May, thai 
they would be successful in congress, seemed to have 
deprived them completely of the capacity to appreciate 
the magnitude of their venture and responsibility, with 
even approximate correctness. On the one hand, the 
matter degenerated more and nriore into the question, 
what the interest of the party reqiiired, and, on the other, 
the vertigo of haughtiness had so seized on them lliat 
they acted as if they and the country were better served 
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the louder the sonnd of the storm bell was heard from 
ocean to ocean. 

On the 9th of May, English, of Indiana, admitted that 
originally, he had not <^onBidered it opportune to proceed 
to the organization of the territories, bnt theo, with much 
eloquence and a great expenditure of pathos went on to 
say that as things had developed, it was impossible not 
to see that a Democrat had simply no choice, becatise a 
defeat of the administration would infallibly destroy the 
preponderance of the Democratic jiarty in the free states.' 
He seemed to think tha.t the principle that etatcsmaniike 
wisdom and patriotism shonld he cast into ihe red-hot 
jaws of Moloch without objection was an inviolable princi- 



' " Hew IB a measure which contaios llio same principles (aa RirltaH- 
eaa's Cass leller) vhich is npposeil 1:17 the enlire WhiK deleiralioa 
from Ihe norih, and by Ihe Free-Soilera and abolitionists everywhere. 
but which is the leadinj; measure of this administration, receirea the 
unqiinlitled sanction of the president, the support of General Cas«, and 
B vast majority of the Democracy of the nation How can niy resp«ct«d 
colleagDM consialently oppose it! In doing so, are the; not abuiilOD- 
ing the principles of 184S V Are they not deserting General Cnas, and 
fralernizing with the very men who basely betrayed him * Is not Ihe 
effect of their opposition to weaken ihi> admin islral Ion, endanger Uii 
Democratic ascendency by d iviaion, and thus atrengtheo the hands ot 
thu common enemy ? Do not my colleagues see that, whether we will 
or no, Ihis question must be mel iu the free states as ■ DemocraFlc 
measure, and that we mual sustain it, loo, or hare the party oref- 
whelmed by a coalilinn between the Whiga, Pree-6ol)erB, nuil Aboil- 
tionisis ! Sir, lemporlzing will not do. We have had loo much of It 
already. Thia question must be boldly avowed and defended as i 
parly mensure. if Democralit; aacendency is to be maintained tn the 
free stales. My colleagues, like myself, are parly men. They wert 
sent here by Democratic voles, and by Democratic voles aloDe. I 
appeal lo them to consider well whether this is not only a Democratlo 
measure, righl in principle, but whether, also, there is not, under fX- 
exiling circumstances, a party necessity for lie passage. HVitboul 
Intending ii, I much fear they are playing into the hiinda of ihOMi wlio 
would glory in seeing (he Democracy prostrated In the duet," lb. 

App. p. mi. 
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pie of the Democratic party which could not be too loudly 
procluimed to the people. He was not oue of thost 
obscure miigaates who counted only when a vote wa*! 
taken but did not weigh in counsel; he played a certain 
role in the party and was, in his way, an honest patriot; 
only, in the service of party he had ceased to understand 
that etatoB mail like wisdom and patriotism are not, under 
all circum stances, identical with blind fidelity to party. 

While English was thus preaching that the domains of 
the north reserved for freedom should be opened to slavery, 
because Franklin Pierce had thought well to favor such a 
measure and had thereby engaged the Democratic party 
thereto, an organ of the admiuiBtration party in South 
Carolina proved in a flow of words and with a glowing 
imagination that the American tropics should be won 
and would he won by the Union to the hlessiiiga of slavery. 
It, in conjunction with Brazil, waB to take up this great 
task of civilization, and the simple means to its quick and 
BDCceesfnl accompli shin en t, besides the necessary treaties 
and annexations, was the re-introduction of the African 
slave trade — a deed of real philanthropy I' 

> In the light of snbsequenl events tbln article of ibe Sovthera 
Standard seema impnrtnnt eoougb to warr&Qi quoiing its most mater- 
ial parts verbatim: "With Cubaaod San Dniiiiago, we cutild control 
the prvduciioDB of the tropics and with, ihem the commerce of the 
world, BDd with lliat, the power of the world. Our true polic;- is to 
look to Brazil as the next great slave power, and ae tLe government 
that ia to direct or license the devolopme-Qt of the country drnined by 
the Amazon. Instead of courting England, we should look to Brazil 
and the West Indies. The lime will come when a treaty of commerce 
and alliance with Brazil will give ub the control over Uie Qulf of 
Mexico and its border couutriea, together with the islands, and the 
consequence of Ibis will place Albican slavery beyond the reach of 
fanaticism al home or abroad. These two great slave powers now hold 
more undeveloped territory than any otb^er two gnverntneuts.and they 
ought la guard and atreogtben their mutual interests by acliog to- 
gether In strict harmony and concert. ConBideriog our - 
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If this had been only the silly talk of aii obscure writer 
for the press who wished to regale his readers with an 
extra sensation, it could not, considering the feeling which 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill had called forth, have remained 
unnoticed. But we shall soon see it proved that there 
was a great deal of frightful earnestness concealed in these 
wild fancies, and the entire people knew enough of it not 
to feel tempted to treat them with ridicule. The whirl- 
pool created by the unholy union of the slavocracy and 

and the mighty commerce that is about to expand upon the bosom of 
the two countries, if we act together by treaty we cannot only preserve 
domestic servitude, but we can defy the power of the world. With 
firmness and judgment we can open up the African slave emigration 
again to people the noble region of the tropics. We can boldly defend 
this upon the most enlarged system of philanthropy. . . . The time 
is coming when we will boldly defend this emigration before the 
world. The hypocritical cant and whining morality of the latter-day 
saints will die away before the majesty of commerce and the power of 
those vast productions which are to spring from the cultivation and 
full development of the mighty tropical regions in our hemisphere. 
If it be mercy to give the grain-growing sectitms of America to the 
poor ahd hungry of Europe, why not open up the tropics to the poor 
African ? The one region is as eminently suited to them as the other 
is to the white race. There is as much philanthropy in the one as in 
the other. We have been too long governed by psalm-singing school- 
masters from the north. It is time to think for ourselves. The folly 
commenced in our own government uniting with Great Britain to 
declare slave importation piracy. . . . The time will come that all 
the islands and regions suited to African slavery, between us and 
Brazil, will (all under the control of these two slave powers, in some 
shape or otlier, either by treaty or actual possession of the one govern- 
ment or the other. And the statesman who closes his eyes to these 
results, has but a very small view of the great questions and interests 
that are looming up in the future. In a few years there will be no 
invesiment for the two hundred millons, in the annual increase of gold 
on a large scale, so profitable and so necessary, as the development 
and cultivation of the tropical regions now slumbering in rank and 
wild lu.xurlance. If the slaveholding race in these states are but true 
to tlieniselves, they have a great destiny betbre them." Pike, First 
Blows of the Civif War, pp. 227, 228. 




Young America raged more wildly every day, and the 
heart of many a patriot Bank witliiu liiiii, at tlie thought 
tliat it might yet swallow up the republic. What could 
still seeiu too bold or too shameful, after the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise had been forced through? Kej^ard- 
leeaness of eousequeuces was publicly proclaimed as the 
watchword, and this not in the haughtiness born of the 
certainty of victory but methodicnily and sia pai't of a well 
laid plan. And if the political Shjlocki were resolved to 
cut a pound of flesh iieareKt the heart out of the north, 
because it was not fully convertei.1 to the true faith In 
eoathern principles, was it not rij^ht policy to make it 
ftllly consciouB by the manner in which the deed was 
done, that it could not wrest itself from the iron grip of 
the slavocracy and of the political machine? 

Richardson's patience ivas exhausted sooner than the 
oppveltion Lad e.\pectcd, after hisarroj^ant utterance of the 
8th of May. On the 11th he moved to close the discussion 
on the following day, and cut off all del>ate on this motion 
by calling for the previous question. Giddiugs contrasted 
the "four days" which it was wished to allow for the dis- 
cussion of this bill with the seven months during which 
the admission of California into the Union had been 
striven for, but he was Immediately cried down by calls 
for order.' It was idle to appeal to the equity and feeling 
of decency of the majority. It was the majority, and on 
that very account resolved to assert ita will: these were 
two fact* which refuted every argument. But even if it 
were able to put an end to the warnings and denunciations 
of the opposition, the latter hiul it in their power not to 
allow tliemselves to be gagged until after a struggle which 
would not only put the majority to a eevere test but 

' Congr. Globe, Ist Bess.. 33d Coogr., p. 1161. 
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wliioh might readily make a mnoh more disagreeable 
impreBsion on the people than a few dozen speeches more 
would have made. 

The possibility, by means of the complicated order of 
business, of making the parliamentary coach hum on its 
axles and not budge an inch for hours and even days, hss 
frequently been most grossly abused in congress and in 
the legislatures of the several states, but it has also fre- 
quently prevented the worst' oppression of the minority 
or, at least — which as a rule is almost of equal value — 
placed in the most glaring light the fact that the minority 
had been oppressed in a monstrous way. Tlie present was 
such a case, one in which the order of business might, in 
a bad way be turned to account for a good end, and the 
minority were resolved to do it, to the fullest extent 
Dilatory motions followed one on the heels of the other; 
hour after hour elapsed; but it was not possible to reach 
Sichardson's motion. Douglas himself appeared upon 
the scene, directed, intrigued, incited,^ all in vain: the 
opposition stood firm, parried every blow and never failed 
to worst the majority. The night had passed and the new 
day was approaching its end, but not the slighest progress 
was made. Yexation and exhaustion drove a part of the 
majority to seek consolation and strength more and more 
frequently from Bacclius. The whole future of the 
country lay in the violently oscillating scales of fate and 
a part of the legislators were so ^'fuU and foolish '* that 

1 He is reported to have said himself of the part he played in the 
KaDsas-Nebraska struggle : " I passed the Kansas-Nebrahka act my- 
self. I had the authority and power of a dictator throughout the 
wliole controversy in both houses. The speeches ivere nothing. It 
was the marshalling and directing of men, and guarding from attacks, 
and with a ceaseless vigilance preventing surprise." Cutts. Treatise 
on Constitutional and Party Questions, ... as I received them from 
St A. Douglas, p. 122. 
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I tliere liad been qneBtion of a common crime, the excuse 
of dninkeiiness might liave beeu entered ae an extenimtiug 
circumstance. Mike Walsh of New York, whom the 
house always greeted with cheers when he produced him- 
aell' as an adept of the streets and low drinking places and 
gave vent to hie coarse humor, was snciriug in iiis chair, 
his head bandaged with a pocket-handkerchief, and throw- 
ing in a word from his drunken stupor into the tumult 
whenever the noise roused him from his sweet dreams. 
Edinundeon of Virginia, had while still sober yielded to 
the temptation to try to intimidate the oppusition bj pro- 
voking a quarrel, and he now in his drunkenness wished 
to cool his hot blood by a resort to blows or something 
worse, so that the scrgeant-at-arras was obliged to apjiear 
with ihe mace, in order to prevent the shrieking and 
howling bouse from engaging in a general scuffle.* But 

' The Washington coirefipondent of the N. T Tribune gives the fol- 
loiviog descripliOQ or the proceedings in llie house: ■■The telegriipli 
will lell you of the row in Ihe house, but you can Lave no ideu of the 
scene as it occurred. Douglas was in Uie bouse directing his foliowers. 
Bud with tlje esceplion ofa lew hours, was there all the time during 
Ihe siru^'gle. They charged him with counseling revolution and vio- 
lence in order to accomplish his purpose. It is charged that be 
atterapled 1o tamper with the speaiier (L. Boyd), and to get bim to 
override the rules, but the speulier repelled his suggestions. Then, it 
is charged that he tried to get up a pinn for overruling the speaker's 
decisions, which plau failed t It Is further charged that the Mehru^lta 
men have avowed their purpose in due time, 'to talce the rules into 
their own bands, and take the respDnsibiiity and pass the bill anj- 

" There is no doubt that Edmundson was pnl forward to begio B 
fight, and thai Douglas was cogoizant uf it, Ue, Edmundson, had in 
the course of the evening tried lii get up a quarrel wiib Wenlworlh of 
Illinois, and with Sage of New Vorli. Campbell of Ohio, was making 
some remarks in reply lo Stephens. Edmundson. armed to the leetb, 
and under the influence of liquor, came up aod demanded what right 
he had lo declare his course of action — that if be, Campbell, wanted to 
tnalie any further opposition to the bill, be was the man wbo would 
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the minority neither allowed itself to be intimidated, 
wearied nor surprised. Alter a session of thirty-six hours, 
the majority vacated the field. The session which had 
begun on the 11th of May, at noon, was closed on the 
12th, half an hour before midnight, without result, by 
adjournment. During the next session, on Saturday, 
ilay 13, the majority did not resume the struggle. Hunt 
of Louisiana, who belonged to the oj^position, called 
attention to the fact that the Washington Union had 
dared to misrepresent the incidents of the previous night 
in its report, and Richardson himself sanctioned its cor- 
rection. This was the work of the day. Without having 
accomplished anything the house again adjourned, on 
Richardson's motion, until the following Monday. 

This valiant resistance of the opposition and its success 
had awakened again for a moment, in the circles of the 
opposition, the hope that the " Xebrascals" would not, after 
all, accomplish their design. * This was an illusion for an 
attack had only been repelled but no victory w^on. The 
majority had only not been able to bring about a decision 

meet him personally. Campbell indignantly repelled his interference, 
when Edmundson began to unbutton his vest, fnr the purpose, it is sup. 
posed, of getting out his bowie knife, when Cami)bell, who was un. 
armed, threw his arms behind him, and defied him to lay his finger 
upon him. At this juncture an immense crowd had rushed to the 
scene, and several persons had got between the two, and immediately 
the sergeant-at-arms rushed up with his mace. Had Edmundson laid 
the weight of a feather upon Campbell the result would have been 
deplorable. A general fight would have ensued, and heaven knows 
with what results." The N. Y. Tribune, 3Iay 15, 1854. 

>The X. Y. Tribune, of May 13, writes: ''The contest shows that 
wrong cannot triumph if it be earnestly resisted. We trust this stren- 
uous contlict will awaken the country to tiie perilous condition of 
public allairs, and stimulate and encourage that indomitable minority 
who have achieved this victory to still greater efforts hereafter, if they 
shall be demanded in order to preserve liie advantage already obtained. 
That minority has tested its own force and found it at once reliable 
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lomeDt they had wislied, but tbey had lost no 
votes and, in respect to the principtd question, therefore, 
the struggle of the lit!) and 12th of May hud not altered 
the least thing. On Monday, Richardson condescended to 
grant the opposition a tew days more to continne the 
speech tournament, and then was able to reach his end 
without any great difficulty. He altered his resolution of 
the 11th of May to the effect that the disciiEsion should 
be closed on the following Friday, and called lor the pre- 
vious question for this motion. Before the vote was 
taken, Dickinson moved to suspend the rules, that he 
might make a motion to place the bills again in the order 
in which they had stood before the resolution of tiie 8th 
of May, The honse rofiiseJ by a vote of 131 to 75 to sus- 
pend the rules, but immediately alter snspendfd thcra by 
137 to 66, in order to bring Richardson's motion before 
the house. Eigliteen norlhorn Democrats who liad hith- 
. erto gone witli^the opposition now voted with the majority, 
and only two of these eighteen needed to have stood by 
their old associates to kec]) Kichard son's motion from being 
adopted, for the suspeniiioii of the rules calls for a two- 
thirds majority. There was no ground to sufpect that the 
eighteen iiad abandoned tlieir flag so far as tbe principal 
ijiieslion was concerned; all they wanted was to put an 
end to the combatting of the majority by means of the 
order of business. The remainder of the opposition ac- 
cused them of having been determined to take this course 
by the spirit of party which was still alive in them. This 
was certainly not improbable, but it could not be proved, 
nnd above all, it did not change the fact that the vote on 



and effeclive. Let it retreat from do position that it Uhs ^jned. But 
let it resolutely sl»nU U["m ils ntlvaotaj-'es, luisbiind ils sUeugtli, and 
detei'iniiiedly prepftre fgr the fuiare." Pike,FirBi Blows of Uie Civil 
War. p. 235. 
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the suspension of the rules was the beginning of the end. 
Kichardson's motion which was,, in the meantime, altered 
to the effect that the debate should be closed on Saturday* 
the 20th of May at noon, was adopted by a vote of 112 
against 59. 

The only question now was how the majority would 
reach their end; that they would reach it, was certain, 
beyond a doubt In the editorial rooms of the opposition 
journals, there was no longer any deception on this point; 
they only did not say so in print, in order that resistance 
might remain as vigorous as possible to the last moment. 
It was, indeed, only too intelligible that deep depression 
now took hold of those who were not strong enough 
to prevent every other feeling which they possessed 
from growing bitter. The defeat which the north now 
suffered was, in an infinitely greater degree than all 
previous ones, the direct work of northern men, and hence 
the disgrace became not only almost unbearable, but even 
leaving the contents of the law out of consideration, its 
significance was, on that very account, much greater. The 
saying of John Randolph that the south governed the north 
by its Own white slaves had become a truth in a manner 
and to an extent which made the material question for 
the north henceforth not how it should guard itself against 
slavery, but how it could save itself from itself. The 
slavocracy governed the Union because the northern 
representatives became its servants, but the northern pop- 
ulation made these people its representatives although, 
and to some extent because, they were servants of the 
slavocracy. In the last analysis, the responsibility rested 
with the people. Ilence Randolph's saying was applica- 
ble not only to the politicians, but it was true also of those 
who allowed it to happen and co-operated to bring it 
about, that the politicians, from political stupidity, sacri- 
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ficed the honor and futnre of the country or from ambition 
and aflfislmess sold them for the mess of pottage of place 
and office. 

When the deeper causes of this excess of guilty abase- 
ment were sought for, the best consolation was found in 
them; for what had led to its fail, afforded the certainty 
that the north would rise again. Sewai'd was unqueetion- 
ablj right when he said that one of the principal reasons 
of the continued defeats of the north, had been the con- 
sciousness of its siifierior strength.' It only needed to 
will, lo break the yoke, and now the recognition was forced 
upon it, by the slavocracy and its following, that it had to 
will, if the republic, as the fathers had founded it, was to 
be saved. And just as CL-rtuinlv was G. Bailey, the pub- 
lisher of the ^tttional Era, right, when he characterized 
the old party bonds as one of the principal reasons wiij 
the north had hitherto not willed as will it must. If it 
was not decisive of the issue of the struggle, it greatly 
lessened the force of resistance, that the opposition was 
not an entirely solid mass, but consisted, to the last, of two 
groups and a few individuals, opponents from the southern 
states,' But the majority took care, that this should be 



'"If you inquire why Ihey (the frpe slatee) do not staod by Iheir 
rights ftnci [heir ioleresls more firmly, I will tel! you lo ilie bpsl of my 
ability. It Is because they are conacioua of their atreDi;tli, und there- 
fore, unatis|)ecling and skiw to appreliend donger. The reason why 
yon prevHll in so many conlesla. Is becouae you are m a perpeliial fe&r. 
. , . We ore young io the arta of politics; you are old. We are 
Birong; you are weak. We are, therefore, over-coDfldent.oareless, and 
indifferpol; you are vigilanl and aetive." Congr. Globe, 1st Seas., 
83d CoBgr., App., p. 170. 

'Bftiley writea. on the 21sl of May. from Washington, to Pthe: 
"Party names and prejudices are the cords that bind the Samson of the 
north. All day yesterday our IViends in congress were without orgon- 
iiaiion. They could not forget they were Wliigai they were Demo- 
crats. Preston King, and myself worked for a common caucus, and at 
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the case no longer. It made it impossible for the resisting 
elements to remain any longer in the party organizations 
which had hitherto existed, and thereby compelled them, 
in the real sense of the word, to make resistance the basis 
of the formation of a new party. 

These causes and a third, still more material, of which 
we shall yet speak, left the majority in a by no means 
satisfied mood; although they were certain of victory. The 
leaders had not succeeded in completely banishing luke- 
warmness and doubt, and hence, to the last, they urged their 
adherents forward with heavy blows, as if they considered 
another change not absolutely impossible. The south, as 
Bell stated in the senate, had not expected, that the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise would call forth such excite- 
ment.* He was very unpleasantly surprised, and more 

last, just as the house adjourued, it was agreed by leading men on both 
sides, ... to meet together in a common caucus at eiglil o'clock 
in the evening. Mr. Upham, who gave me an account of the meeting, 
says it was well attended from both parties. The caucus will meet 
again Monday morniug. There is now a fair prospect of a good organ- 
ization, mutual forbearance, and a respectable fight. 

" But the bill will pass. Don*t say so — prepare for it" Pike, First 
Blows of the Civil War, pp. 233, 234. 

* "Sir, did the honorable senator (Toombs), when he first gave his 
adhesion to the repeal of the Missouri compromise, anticipate such a 
state of things as now exists at the north? I did not believe myself, 
during the period of the initiation of this measure, that the excitement 
would be so great at the north. I spoke with northern gentlemen 
about it. They thought there would be a deep feeling implanted at 
the north against the measure, but no great excitement would he 
created, except perhaps, at the meetings which might be got up in the 
populous cities. Did any gentleman of the south, however, believe 
that such a state of things as now appears to exist at the north would 
arise? It may be that excitement and agitation at the north may sub- 
side. The present bubbling of the cauldron may soon evaporate after 
the passage of the bill ; but the cauldron certainly exhibits a very high 
dc<j:roe of fernjeulalion and excitement just now." Congr. Globe, Ist 
Sess., J]3d Congr., A pp., p. 939. 
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ttan one soutliem repreeentative became nntowarJ. The 
administration considered it neceesarj", through the Wash- 
ington Union, empliiitically to call attentiou to the fact, 
that there was question of fully insuring, within a short 
time, the acquisition of Cuba, by the Kansas- Nebraska 
bili.' And while the organ of tlic administration appealed so 
energetically to the interest of the slavocracy, liicliardson 
bestirred himself just as energetically to dissipate the fears 
that arose. Thure was nothing, lie said, to be feared so 
long as peuple held firmly together. Differences in ques- 
tions of detail hud to be set aside and alt amendments to 
be voted down. If people now began to waver and to 
think of Burrender, they were irredeemably lost; while if 
thej advaticed regardless of consequences and ended the 
matter, the storm artificially excited would blow over with- 
out doing any harm.* 

' "If tlie principles of thia bill ended wilh Nebrftelta and Kansas; 
If Uiej did Dot mean to ap|i1y In all future acqui^lUoDB; il'lliey did nnt 
rally men of all sections of Ilia Union, and prepare norlliern senlimenl 
for tlioae great events witli wliicli the future teems; wa miglit mure 
fully understand the hesiiancy and doubt of aomo of our soulliern 
friends, If such doubt aod hesiiancy really exist. Wben Cuba ia 
admliied into the Union — as in ihecouraeot thick coming events dbeia 
bound to be admitted — and when the soutli turns to the greal conmi- 
tutlnnal party of the nnrlh. already committed tu that great act for aid 
and fur counsel, lei us not be compelled to find the Beats in congress, 
now occupied by stnuuch friends of thu rights of the aiates, lilted by 
abolitionists and DOithero Whigs, elec led to the national legislature by 
the refusal of the south in llie preaent issue, to recognize a great prin- 
ciple upon which, in all time, tba friends of the Uuiiin miehl stand 
and defy the wor^l coni>>in:uions of northern fanaticism." Printed in 
the N. Y. Tribuni of May 17, 1B54. 

*" . . . Ouriknger and ourBoledangerconsisla in oar divisions. 
I want to txj right here io our northern friends, that imr rorLunc:!! are 
linked up with tiiis bill. The assault is miuie upon you. Your 
names are in every ulmliiion sheet in the land, in what they call 'Iha 
roll of Inl'amy.' If we Taller under such a fire as this, [here is no arm 
hot that of leaurractlon Ibat can reach lu. Take my word for it, you 
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It wftB evident that it was helievcd there really might 
be danger in delay, for the advice was immediately fol- 
lowed, in a manner which crowned the whole false game. 
And Ivesides, there was fonnd a person who not only 
belonged to the most distiuj^uished politicians of the eoutfa, 
but who, as a man and a statesnian, possessed qualitiea 
which deserved respect and even admiration, in a very liigb 
degree. The moral poison of slavery manifested itself most 
strongly in the fact, that where the intersts of slavery were 
in qneation, even the best of men frequently lost sight'of 
the commands of morals and honor, and did not recoil from 
the most unworthy tricks which led to the goal they 
were seeking. 

Alexander H. Stephens was, in 1848 and 1850, one of 
the most decided opponents of the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention, and had even declared it to be the duty of congress 
to exercise its legislative powers in respect to slavery, 
claiming, indeed, that its duty consisted in guaranteeing 
to slave property, in the whole territorial domain of the 
Union, the same protection as to all other property, 
with strange inconsistency expressing himself, at the 
time, in favor of a fair and just division.' 



will find tliat lo be Irne. Ton never make 
political figbts by yieldlog. Figlit il oitl. 

Barely coQsiais in Btanding Ingellier. If we 
and Tall Bgluing. Let us ask no quarter 
turning to hi^^ souliiern filends, he suld: ' 
pHM tlie liiil, 
man ufnc lured 



lytlilng In one of theR« 
mi flglit li ever. Oor 
II, let us fnii tngeihw, 
nd give none." Then 
r we Bland firm, and 
f wnrd fur it, tliat ihe exciiemeDl wiitch ha» bseo 
ilie north wiil blow, over before tlie eleciioiig neitt 
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Let me any to the (Tlenda 
n pursue, ia in vote down all 
id pass it." CoBgr. Globe, lA 



fall, or, at ail events, Just afier litem, 
of Ibis biil, lliat ilie besi course we 
amendments, statu] by Ihe siilMtiime, 
SeBs., a3d Congr., App„ p. 100. 

■ In a speech of June IS. 1SS0, be said ; " I have fmm Ibe 
Ding been, nalhp genlleman from Mississippi (Tlin in pson) M)"!]! 
favor of Uie extension of lh« Miasouri compromii 
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5' He had tVoni tlit- fii-st favored the Esiiisas- Nebraska 
bill with all the euergy of hie ardent teuipenmient, and 
now at the last moment, he assumed t!iQ leadership. lie 
thns pbiced his skill as a purliameiititry tactician in the 
most brilliant light, but Lis luancenvre over this <|iiestiou 
is tlte darkest blot upon his name whidi will be ever held 
in respeclful memory, even in the north, altliougli he was 
vice-president of the confoiltTate states. 

In accordance with the resolution of Ihe IStli of May, 
the general debate was closed on Saturday, the 20th, at 
noon. Imjnediately after this, tlie sections were con- 
sidered, one after another. At this ^tage of the deliber- 
ation, the amendments are introduced. Only five minutes 
are allowed fcr speeches for or against a proposed amend- 
ment. What was now wiinted was not words but action, 
and acta are frequently more oloquent than the greatest 
speeches. Now too, ail the maguiticent speeches on the 

ta.IT and jUBt division af the territory. But I want no division which vill 
Dol giro as ainiile proteclioa to the south, in the enjoymenl oT tier por- 
tion, tu il dries to the north. The extension of the Missouri c-om- 
promiae, without the recognition of slavery south of iliat line, uud all 
npcessary proieuiion. would be a perfect mockery of right, juat as 
much so as Ihe doctrine of non-iutervenlion. 

"This WAS ray poaition two yearfl ngo upon this floor, and upon 
which I theu declared I should stand or full. I hold Ihnl, upon the 
acquisition of these terrilorjes. tlieir govermneut devolved upi'Q con- 
gress, and that it W4U the duty of congress to pass nil nece^Hary laws 
for the fair and equal enjoyment by all Ihe people of the Uniled t-liilea, 
or suchof Ihemssmighl go therewith their properly of every descrip- 

UOD. 

"Aa a dlRerenoe or opinion exsislB between the north and aouth upon 
the suhject nf slavery, 1 thought, and atill think. 1hat for Ihe imrtwiao 
of auch equal and Juat «nJoyment, a diviaion of the territory woulil he 
beat. Thai concress had power to pass all such laws I never doubled 
— Indeed, I was umazed at the positioD of those who claimed Ihe con- 
§tltUtional right lo carry and hold sluvea lliere, and yet denied to con- 
gress the power lo puss laws for the prolection of their rights. The 
doctrine ornoiiinlervenlion denied thai power." lb., p. 982. 
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"great principle" of the bill were answered by the fact 
that two almost similarly worded amendments by Mace 
and Fuller, which expressly recognized the right of the 
territorial legislature to permit or prohibit slavery, were 
rejected by a vote of 94 to 76 and 91 to 75 respectively.^ 
Hence the house as well as the senate refused to give the 
bill a form establishing the principle of squatter sovereignty, 
in a manner which could not be assailed. The causes 
assigned for the refusal were different but not better: it 
was resolved, in accordance with the advice so strongly 
given by Richardson, and with which he had closed the 
general debate, to vote down all amendments, acceptable 
or not. Whether this would justify every vote against an 
amendment, in the eyes of constituents, was very question- 
able. It seemed safer, and was certainly more convenient 
to allow no amendments at all to be propo.-^ed, the rejection 
of which might displease the crowd. Stephens found a 
way to effect this. 

"When the house, on ^fondav the 22nd of iray, began, 
in coininittee of the \vlu>le, its deliherationson the Kansas- 
Kehraska bill — bill No. 236 of the house — once more, 
Stej)hens immediately made the ** j»rivileged motion,^' to 
strike out the enactiiifj words of the bill. Franklv and 
without any circuinlooution, he explained how he inteiideii 
to coeret.' tlie minority l>v this motion — to coerce tliein ten 
times harder than liichardson had wished to do, by his 
motion of the lltli of ilay; for that the minority was to 
be prevented from sjvakinir as long as it thouirht it had 
sonielhiiii^ to say was very unimjMjrtant in comparison 
with that it should be prevented from pmpo^incr any 
amendments whatever. Section 11 'J of the order i>f busi- 
ness prvkvidod that the strikino out ot' the enaetini": words 
should he eon.^idere<I as the rejection of the bill. If 

» Cougr. Globe, pp. 1038, 1239. 




Stephens' motion was adopted, therefore, the consideration 
of the bill, in the comiiiiltee of the whole, was ended, iind 
the latter h^d to report to the house that it had rejected 
the bjU ill the manner mentioned. The honse wae then 
to refase its assent to this resolution of the committee of 
the whole, that is the majority was, in the space of a minute 
directly to contradict itself, in order to withdraw the bill 
from tJie committee of the whole and bring it before the 
house. If this were done, liicUardaon might introduce 
his substitute — the senate bill without the Clayton amend- 
ment. To the ciuestion put by Drum of Pennsylvania 
whether it was intended then to call the previous ques- 
tion, Stephens answered that the object of the entire 
uiancBuvre was to bring the substitute immediately to a 
vote. 

The minority could do nothing hut enter an indignant 
protest against the fact that the order of business was thus 
shamefully misused to muzzle the minority.' Snch a 
thing had never been attempted even in the old days of 
gag rule. But Hichardson had said plainly enough: No 
quarter—such was the watchword of the policy intended 
to establish peace for all time. Stephens* motion was 
adopted by 103 votes. The minority at tirst took no part 
whatever in the vote, but finally 22 voted nay. Then the 
house by 117 against 97, refused to agree to the report of 



' Even the CharleBlon Mermiry loudly eipressed Its diaapprobation 
or Ihe manner in wliicli Ihe viciory was achieved: "The etfect of a 
victory tlius won will be to mahe majurltles more iutoleraut of nppo- 
BttioD and regardless or the claims aod Bi'guoieiita of the weiiker 
aide. . . . It is a fenrl'ui snide to that falsi evil nhlftt ever im- 
pends Democratic Inslltulions, when mlnurllies, tlieir proleets, appeals 
and rights, are unheeded in the remorselesB tread of majorllies." 
Cited in the N. Y. TrihTine of the Slat of May. IRW. Cainpl>ell alter- 
warda said that Olds ol Ohio was considered Hie real fallier of tti« 
'dea. Congr. Globe, 2d Sess., 3i)d Congr., App., p. 47. 
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the committee of the wliolc, and, at last, Kichardson's 
substitute was adopted by 113 against 100 votes. Of the 
southern representatives 4 Democrats and 5 Whigs had 
voted against the bill; the northern Whigs stood solid in 
the minority, and the northern Democrats were equally 
divided — 43 against 43. From the north, 88 delegates 
had voted against and 43 for the bill. It was, therefore, 
strange to claim that the north had offered the south to 
repeal the Missouri compromise, or even forced it on the 
soutk. Of the Democrats, 100 stood in the majority and 
47 in the minority. Those who by means of this stroke 
chiefly, wished to cement anew the broken Democratic 
party might, therefore, again have an opportunity to re- 
flect wliether they, from the point of view of party inter- 
est, had reason to rejoice with Ricliardson, because these 
scabby sheep had separated from the healthy flock. ^ Of 
the soutliern delegates finally 70 had voted for the bill and 
9 against it. If, therefore, the law had very different 
results from what the slavocracy expected, they had not 
others to blame. Translated into words, these figures 
auswcM'cd their complaints with a, Tu Vaa voulu^ George 
Dandln! 

The bill now went back to the senate, which had to 
decide whether it would renounce the Clayton amendment. 
This amendment, adopted on the 2nd of March, by 23 
against 21 votes, had limited the right of suffrage, in the 
territories, to citizens of the United States. The bill, in 
its present form, extended the right of suftrage to those 

» "Some gentlemen of the Democratic party tell us that they have 
thus fur gouo with us, but cannot go any further with us. For one, I 
am glail to get rid of you, if you cannot stand up to the principles 
of justice and equality among the slates — the ability of man to gov- 
ern himself. If you cannot stand up to them, the sooner vou 
leave the Democratic party the better." Congr. Globe, 1st ISess., a^rd 
Congr., App., p. 7UG. 
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had, nnder oatli, expressed their intention to become 
citizens, and wlio hud also pledged themselves to the con- 
stitution and to the provisions of this law; it was left to 
the territorial legislature to determine what should be 
done, in this respect, later. This alteration was certuiuly 
not indifferent; it gave occasion to the raising of Interesl- 
ing coDstitutional questions, and politically it was of the 
most decisive importance. This, however, is not the place 
to discuss these thinp;s, for, in themselves, they had noth- 
ing to do with the question which gives the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill its importance in the history of the world. 
Looked at from this point of view, the Clayton amend- 
ment was of consequence, unly because the majority of 
the senate retreated from their previous resolution, for the 
express reason, that the bill would otherwise he lost, and 
not as Petit remarked, for tliis session only, but proliably 
forever.' Clayton who undttuntedly defended his motion, 



' "No tennlor can shut bis eves to the Tact that if we again incor- 
porate tills provlsiOQ In the tiill, all our kbor. all our exertlnna, all 
onr Binieties during Ihe whole of this long seBaion will have been 
nought, and full tu the ground, If ihla provision Bliall succeed. If llini 
Is to lie ilie ca»e. let me warn senators that Ihey must take the conse- 
quoDceB upon their own heads. Let me warn sennlorB that It mny not 
be possible agiiln, for years to come, to get liody of men logetlier. 
in the two houaes of coagresi, with this exciting, funatical question 
hanging over them, who will settle, as we have Bellied, the greal Hnd 
theonlj' prlnci]i1e involved in this hill, . . Sir, the consequenr.es of 
paitlDg this liill in hazard now will be dire and calainiious. You may 
hnve not only the protestations and the anathemas of ilirBB Ihrtuaand 
clergymen, but they may be lrebl«d ond quadrupled belore niiolher 
meeting of pongiess. What is the result? la it not jdainT I will 
not conceal it. I need not If yon throw hack this question bo as to 
enter into the eleciloo of members of the other house, and one-ihiril 
of the members of this house, what will be the result? I speak what 
all men munt knnw. when I say^ that ultr» abolitionists, muderate 
abolitioniBls, FreeSoilers, contemners of right and law. and justice, 
together with tender-footed or limid Denio.'rats, wi'd unite with 
VVbigi upon any uIum of men to deleal lUusu nbo are in favor of a 
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sharply and rightly answered that if the l>ill could not 
again be iidopted by the house if it wiis evnl back, with 
ail amendment — wbatever the import of thiit amendment 
might be — it had not the first time received a real major- 
ity, in which case it should not become a law.' And 
Wade asked juet ae correctly and more incisively, with 
what right Petit called himself a Democrat and advocateii 
popular sovereignty, when hiB declaration meant that the 
people fihould nut be allowed the possibility to declare 
their will, in iin authentic manner, since it would then. 
infallibly be seen, that they were on the side of the ma- 
jority, i. e. that ibe majority of the present congress who 
had been chosen without nny reference to this queation 
knowingly and iudustrionsly thwarted the will of the peo- 
ple. This was so evident tliat a refntation of the charge 
was not even attempted. On the contrary. Mason, Ual- 
loiy, Jones, etc., wlio had previonsly voted for the amend* 



soacd and leglliroalc adminlMraiinn or goFernmcnl." Oongr. Globe, 
liitSega.. 33rdCnDgr., p 1804. 

'" And DOW it <llie HmeDdiuenO U not to hare a fair trial Ii»r». tie- 
cause it ia Ronfiilenlly anid by more lUun Iwo.tblrda of its frieuils, ibni 
lliough tlip}- nre conscientiously and UDnlteriLbly in lla Tavtir, yel llie 
Nebi'a»il[n 1111 will he defeated if tlie house of reprit8<<Dtatlv>in two 
again iiiirusled with the power over ll whitli lliey would Imve by 
returning it tn them with any nnneudtneDt to it. If thai be true, the 
bill ought not tn pass, because th«Te canorit be a real majority In its 
favor. The senHlor from Indiana (Mr. Petit) nsterts, ulao. that if the 
bill dees not pass now, il never will pass, because (here will never tie 
another majority fur il. But the fact is, lliere are certAin merrtbprf> of 
Ihe other house who are aftaid, if Ibe amendment goes back Hj thtn>, 
they will be compelled to vote for It, or be ruined nt home; nnd Ihey 
labor with ibelr friends here, who are also friends of the bill, to 
defeat H in the eenale on some prete.tt which will save theuiHelvM 
from Uio danger of being held to be enemies of Ihe principle con- 
tained In it." lb., App,, p. 7R0. There was presumably some irntb 
in this last aaseriion, but it wis, ni best, eoniethiog of entirely eecoad- 
ary consideration Even Clayton himself scarcely l)oli«red that 
Petii'a fenr was no more limn a pretense. 




iiiaDt, defender! tlieir eliange of vote by Petit's rcHSOtiing 
onlj in a 6oriiew]iat lees couipromishig form. The liiizftr- 
doii6 charaeter of this coiifesaion did not eecmpe them, but 
they were eo deeply engaged in the question, partly by 
previous utternncea of theirs, and partly by the feeling in 
their respeelipe states, that they cou!d not desist from the 
amendment, without an explanation; and if they gave any 
reason at all for tlieir step, they conld give only the real 
one. But Petit's assertion was undoubtedly correct, and, 
considering how the whole affair had been treated by the 
majority, all other considerations were «ilenced by this 
argument. The Clayton amendment which had been 
again taken up by Pearce was rejected on the 2oth of May, 
by 41 agninst 7 votes; of the majority, 14 bad voted on 
the 2nd of March f^ir the amendment. On the same day, 
by a vote of 35 against 13, the third reading was resolved 
on, and on the 30th of May the bill received the signature 
of the president. 

On the eve of the civil war, Stephens declared that the 
law had been hailed with satisfaution I>y the entire sijuth. ' 
This satisfaction could, however, not have its origin in the 
expectation that the promises of peace wonld be fulfilled. 
It was not for a moment doubtful, that Richardson was a 
false propliet, when he so empjiatically claimed that, with 
the decision, the manufactured e-xcLlumont in the north 
would come to au end. The New York Trihune e.xpre8Bed 
the feeling of the entire opjHiaition, when it declared, on 
the 22Tid of May, tljat the north would never recognise 
this settlement of the sectional qiiarrel,' An address of 

' On the 9tb of Muy, lie writes lo Bsversl gpnUemeo in HacoD; 
"Never was an act of congrtss sn generally uml so unanimously 
linlled with deiigbt at the suutb as tliis oae was— I luean Itie Kanaaa. 
Nebraska Act of 1651." Jolinson aad Browne, Life of Al, H. 
Btepbena. p. 860. . 

> " Be it understood, then, once for all, that the triuiopb of Douglas 
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the opposition in congress, a month later, formallj made the 
same declaration.* Xor were they satisfied with word*, 
bat licn^an immediately to act. On the 24th of Mar, the 
Tribune drew np the programme: Union of all the ele- 
ments of the opposition for the restoration of the Mrssonri 
compromise and the immediate possession of Kansas by 
emigrants of the right kind.' Success of course depended 
on the nnion of all the elements of opposition, and pe«»ple 
did not conceal from themselves, that, in this respect, great 
difiiculties would have to be overcome. 

The small handful from the south who, in the senate 
and house of representatives, had gone their own w^y, 
had rendered most acceptable assistance, and it was, there- 
fore, intelligible that some wished to draw them into an al- 
liance, and thought of assigning them a leading pwrt. But 
if tliis were done, success was simply impossible, and if 
now the movement of emancipation was again arrested 
without result, tliincrs would become ten times worse than 
th( y had been, and j^rliaps rer^cne wuuld be no longer 
f>Os-ible at all. The ?tru:^u'le conld not l>e contined to the 
rc.s:urati«»ii of the ilissuuri compromise; l>ecause this 
couM not be obtairh.d, the strucr^rje would, strive as ]>eople 
wo'.ild a'Minst it, gi«jw <rra'iiiailv toa stru;rirle in ail thiuirs 

and ^o. will not be arc-pt'^d bv the free states as a settlement of the 
qu»^"i*ion whi< h it rai^»--— tliat it will not be ac»juiesceil in as final or 
re>i »♦-'»■ ted as c<.'n'itiiiiTi«>Dal." 

» • F« r <'<ir?clvps. wm are ready to do all that shall be in our power 
to r»-T«>re the Missouri cmpr. ni:?e, and to execiue siu h turther 
me i-nre< a-^you in your wisdom -h til command, and as may be neces- 
saiy !'or tbe rerovnry '»f the er«>und W>>t to freedom, and u^ f»rf^venl 
th*:- fir'her a;zgre?s "n-i of -l.iver^*." The yntiotial /'4*<i/i>?<fT/*-r June 

^ •• Be it under-NV'd. then, once t^r all. that the triumph ci Doutrlas 
an«l r«>. will not Se arcepted by the tree states as a seitl»^ni<^:!t of the 
qii^-*:<>n w'iii.h it rai-^^ — that it will not be acquiesced in a:? final or 
respvcled as conalitulional." 
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Bgainst the slavocraoy; and to siicli a Btrnggla, tlie Ben- 
tons, Bells, UouBtona, Culloins, Hunts, etc., could no more 
be won over, than coiilil the Hunters, Butlers and Masons. 
Years, indeed, elapsed before events allowed it clearly t" 
be perceived that this was the logical process of develop- 
ment of tlie struggle, but the causes which determined it 
operated from the beginning so powerfully that the idea 
which arose in the first moment, of a further co-operation 
from the southern states, with the opposition, could be 
carried on no longer. 

It was much harder to become master of the party 
spirit which was yet very strong witli many. The "Whiga 
held tiie numerical preponderance in tlie opposition and, 
in general, their standpoint was a more decided one. 
Hence the most influential persoiinges of the party could 
not renounce seeing the great struggle fought out under 
the Whig flag. But the left wing with whom, because of 
their more radical position on the slavery question, party 
ties were much looser, raw that if tliis were done, success 
would be impossible from the start, for in the first place, 
the number of those in the party who approximated rather 
closely to the category of the dongh-faees was very con- 
siderable, and, in the second place, the part of the Demo- 
cratic opposition who were now ready for the formation 
of a new party refused to become Whiga, under any eir- 
cumstances. The fiery elements systematically urged the 
immediate organization of a new party,' and this move, 

> Bailey, the publisher or the ITational Era, already men tinned, 
writes IWim Washington on the 30lh of Mny lo Pike: -'Prestou King 
has been here. He is ansious Tor ageneral brealf-uji of old organizn. 
tlons — would vote Ibr anybody Tor preaidenl on a distinct antl-fllnvery 
issue — wiiplber Seward, Benton, Hale, UouatoD, or anybody else. IJe 
BDggealed a ticket — Benlon for president, Seward for »lce-preBidenl, 
wllli llip utulPMlundiiiE: that SewBril Bhould comp in in IBtlO na presi. 
deal lim Luw lo bring it Hljtiut is the puzKli.-. lii: wania nu more 



which had its origin chit-fly in Ohio, had bo much succeaa 
immediately, thikt even southern vvilnogses cnn lie railed 
to prove that nboHtioDiem showed stronger Bigna of life 
every day.' 

Had the south a right to compkio of thisi The onlj 
principle, as Peckham had told it, on the 18th of May, 
which the bill CBtabliahed was the principle that no agree- 

Dstional conrenlion^. Truman Smith and Wade ga fbr ■ parly of 
freedom— want nolhing more of the old itrganiZHlions. Seward liaogs 
Are. Tlie Albimy Etening Journal t>t Friday eveDinin, ^ib. apealu 
bis eenli menu, God lielp aa \l. as a preliminary to a anion or ibe 
north we Imvp to admit tJial the Whig party ia the pAriy of freedom! 
Can't ihey eee the folly of pressing ibis? The Whig party has been 
a noble parly in ils day, in many respects; and its northern aeirtioa, 
on the whole, lias been leu adverse in ila action to (Veedom; but yon 
kuow, we iili Itnow, it was not organized with auy view lo aoil-iiaTPry 
issues: Ihal as a national party It bas never been sulBcient for the 
proteclion of freedom; that the great qaeation now upon us must be 
met by a different kind of orgaaiztiiion, by new tactics, by Dt>w ideu. 
Do gay a word to Ihe Jimrnal. Sea how glnriouaty they \inv« struck 
out in Ohio— the old f^lDcinnall Oinrtt^, the central organ of Whigjery, 
the State Journal and the Clereland Herald, once silvery frey, all 
giring up Uie name and organization of Whig, and calling for a union 
ciiOTention of the ileniwrucy of freedom. Such a movament at once 
abs»r1i8a]| Ihe independent Democrats and all the libera) old lla« 
Democrats in the slate. Can't yon expand Ihe^ournaif Atall eT«DUi, 
hail and sustain the Ohio movement. It is the lieginoing." Pike, 
First Blows of the Civil War, pp. 237. 238. The Pitlsbargb GattOe, 
The Hartford Oouranl, the Otsego Dono>;ra( and the Troy TTAi'f car- 
ried on an agitation in the saiue sense us the paperi mentloued by 
Bailey." See the N. Y. Tnbune. May 80. 185i. 

'The Loutavllle Journal published by John D. Prentice, writes; 
'■The passage of the Nebraska bill seems utterly to have overwhelmed 
all distinctions in Ihe press of the north, to have swept away vver? 
established Hue of deniHrkalion between political eilremes, and lo 
have mingled all into one fierce, undlsiinguished moh of open aboll- 
tionisiB and dlsunlonlsU. Presses that have hitherto conaUtenlly etut- 
troveried the mi«;hievouB fallacies, and uniformly and elfeciiTely 
rebuked Ihe hellish spirit of abolitionism — presses that have vtood 
firmly by the rights of Ihe south in every tmergeory of the part, 
thai warmly aupponed the compromise of 1650, Uie Fugitive Blava 




ment had any cliiim to be respected.* And Hgalii on the 
25tli of May, Seward wnriied it not to forget timt tlie Kud- 
Bae-Nebrai^ka bill would be an ordinary law, which was 
liable, at any moment, to be repealed, witlioiit the Bligbtest 
violation of any moral obligation. • This it was that made 
this law the starting point of a new phase of the great- 
Btrnggle. The ultimate reason why the weaker south had 
always prevailed over the stronger north, was that the 
latter had looked npon itself aa morally hound. This tact- 
ical key of ita position, the alavocracy had now in its 
blindness surrendered. In the deep and honest conviction 
of the core of the popuhition of the northern states, the 
Missouri compromise had been as holy a compact as any 
agreement entered into under tlie constitution. By the 
destruction of that compact, the south, therefore, had 
relieved the population of the north of all the obligations 
which it had entered into by that agreement. The com- 
promises of the constitution itself in respect to the aiavery 
qnestion were shaken, for they hnd always been very vari- 
onaly interpreted in the north, and it was at least no longer 
bound by the interpretation which had hitherto been con- 
sidered the governing one, for the reason that on that 

Law included, and Ibat were even proscriptive in tbeir advoeaty of 
that meBbure before llie penple, are □on' Ibiiud side by side wiih the 
New York Trihune, and iis fiercest and most infuriate abolitionist 
allies, in launching unmeasured nhuae and den unci all on agalnet the 
south, and in proclaiiuing a Bclieme of narfare upon southern instilu- 
tioDB, which, if executed, will as certainly diasolve the Union as the 
night follows the day." Coogr. Globe, lat Sess., 88d Coagr., App., 
p. 1023. 

■ " Sir, thia bill aetllea no principle for (he future but one. Il daea 
setlle the principle of disregarding all com prom ises, ali compacts, no 
matter what their aoleninity or their duration." lb., p. STl. 

'" Remember, now, that by unaDimocBconaent this new law will be 
a repealable statute, exposed to all the chances of the MisMud com. 
promise. It atand^i an inllnllely worse chance of endarance than that 
compromise did." lb., p. 770. ' 
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interpretation were based the various comproinioM under 
the constitution. The act of the alavocracj^ and its accom- 
plices had given it a freedom of will and action such as it 
had not had since the 12th of February, 171)3, the date of 
the first law OQ the extradition of fugitive elaves. In the 
name of eternal peace, Douglas and hia aa&ociatcs bad 
broken down the Missouri compromise, and thus cleared 
the arena between the north and south so that the differ- 
ences of their principles and interesu might, as they mnet, 
come into violent collision with one another. The con- 
stitutional basis on which the relation of the territories to 
the federal government Iiad hitherto reposed was destroyed 
and a confusion of words put in its place, in wbicli the 
authors of the act concealed two opposite principles. On 
the soil of Kansas the north and south, were to, and must, 
measure their actual strcngtii; all the legislation relating to 
the slavery question was no longer bound to ha^ve any con- 
nection with the legal relation created by earlier laws. 
The principle, might before right, was not proclairocd, 
but such a form had been given to afTuirs that it might 
almost seem entirely at the caprice of the majority for the 
time lieing in congress, to say what the law was. The 
moral rein with which the weak south liad thus far ridden 
the strong north, in the service of demoralizing slawry, 
was so nearly broken that if drawn tighter it would neces- 
sarily snap, and the core of the northern population 
interposed with all the weiglit of its moral and political 
conwiction.i Even the fear of imperilling the Union no 



" From the rooment th«t tlie Nebraska bill puses— If It ia to pus 
—the politics of the country will he upon a new fooling. Tlia inter- 
posing partition of corapmmhe hetng reraoveil, slivery iiinl ftv^dom, 
la other words, despniisni rnid iJemorracy, will Bland face lo face for • 
desperate and deadly slruggle." Tbe New York Tribitiu, Uty 
aO,lS54. 




longer held it hack, for it no longer believed the Uniii 
would be imperilled.! 

I FeseendeD : "OcDtlemen liBve talked here of a diiisolulion of tbe 
Union. We Lave beard that tlireal until we are Taligued with the 
souod. We coudder it dow, let me say, as mere bmlunifuimen, nuiae, 
and DOLliiDg elae. ll produces Dot Uie sligliteat itiipreasioQ upon the 
Ihinking porlioa of [he public. Yon langh at it jourselvea," 

Batler: "Who laugbl" (Laughter.) 

FeeseadcQ : " Tuu at the south. Yoti do Dot cany it aeriously into 

Butler: "No sir; if your doctrine is carried oat, if auch aentimeots 

KB yoara prevail. I want a (li!«ijii1iiiion right away." 

Feasendeo: "As has been aaid befor«, do not delay on my account" 
CoDgr Gliibe, Isl Sess., 33d Congr., App., p. 3^3. 

Seward: "This aotagouiim must ead either in a separation of tbe 
astagoniatle piirticB — the slaveliolding slates and the free states— or, 
secondly, In the complete establiahmeut of [be inSueace of the slave 
power over tbe free; or else, ou tbe other band, in the establishment 
of tbe superior influence of freedom over the interests of slavery. It 
will not he termiDttled by a voluntary secesaiou of either party. Com- 
merciul interests bind the slave stales aod the free slstea togelber in 
links of gold that are riveted with iron, and they cannot be broken by 
passion or by ambition. Either party will submit to the ascendency 
of the other rather thanyicldtliecommercial advantages of this Uulou. 
PoIiticAl ties bind the Union together — a common necessity, and not 
merely a common necessity, but the common interests of empire— of 

such empire as the world has nevei' before seen Who is 

there north that batea slavery so mucb, or who south that bates 
emancipiilioQ ao intensely, that he can attempt with any hope of guc- 
cesa l« Urenkaunlon thus forged and welded together f I have always 
heard, with equal pity and disgust, tfareala ol disunion in the free 
states, and similar threats in the slavebolding states. T know that 
men may ruve In the beat of paasion, and under great politicnl eicltet 
menti but I know that wben it comes lo a. question whether 
the Union shall stand either with freedom or with slavery, the majses 
will uphold it, and it will stand nntil some inherent rice in its con- 
stitution. Dot yet disclosed, shall cause its dissolution." Ih-. p. T70. 

Some mnnths later Clayton, in a lively war of words with some of 
hisaoutbera colleagues, declared still m-.ire em]ibaiically that a dissolu- 
tion of tbe Union was impossible, and that the threiits were intended 
to serve party purposes. Congr. Qlobe, 2nd Hess., itSrd Congr., p. lOaS. 

p. losa. 
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